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THE FRONT PAGE 


The Mantle 
of Roosevelt 


IT IE reconstitution of the Truman Cabinet as 
F a unified body with a single foreign policy 
jocs not in any way undo the harm done by 
Wallace revolt. Mr. Wallace is outside of 
Cabinet; but he is not outside of United 
es politics. He is pledged to silence on for- 





issues until the Paris negotiations are 


‘d; but few men can make silence more 
vastating. Asked his opinion of his succes- 
he said only: “I am sure that this appoint- 
nt will be received with the greatest en- 
husiasm by the business community.” 
The trouble is that Mr. Wallace can with 
onsiderable plausibility represent himself as 
he true heir of Franklin Roosevelt—and has 
Mevery intention of doing so. That fact intro- 
‘uces an element of great uncertainty into the 
W@uestion of what will be the foreign policy of 


he United States after the next election. That 


mir. Wallace will be a candidate for the Presi- 
MMency appears practically certain. If he runs 
s a third party candidate, as he could unques- 


jonably do, he would almost certainly ruin 


he chances of the Democratic candidate, who- 
ver he may be. The temptation to ward off 
is catastrophe by nominating him as the 
Yemocratic’ candidate may be severe. The 
ussians are quite intelligent enough to relax 
eir efforts to sabotage the machinery of the 
Bpitalist world just long enough before the 
merican elections to give the electors a feel- 
g of security and confidence, in which state 
hey may feel that there is no real danger in 
yr. Wallace’s pacifist tendencies — which he 
ili represent as mere logical extensions of 
he Atlantic Charter and the U.N: Charter. 


hat Would F.D.R. Say? 


HE claim of Mr. Wallace to the Roosevelt 
mantle will be a difficult one to disprove. 
resident Roosevelt was a man who during 
mais long term of office took up a succession of 


4 ifferent and often highly incompatible posi- 


Mons, and experienced no sense of inconsist- 
M@rcy himself and very little difficulty in 
@harming the public into thinking him con- 
s From 1943 to his death he was in- 
glined to put a great deal of confidence in the 
™ussians, and particularly in their leader Sta- 


th, who throughout that period had every rea- 


“Bon to behave as if he desired and merited 
ch confidence. (It must be remembered 
at Stalin is quite equally capable of taking 


Wp incompatible positions without discomfort, 
2) 


d that the charge of inconsistency means 


If Roosevelt had lived there is no doubt, in 
r mind at least, that he would, in face of 
€ present policies of Molotoff at the Peace 
Pnference and of the Red Army in Eastern 
wrope, have greatly modified his attitude to- 
rds Russia. But he did not live, and Mr. 
Allace can claim, and will claim, that in 
sence the Roosevelt policy of 1944 is still 
at Roosevelt would be advocating, and that 
© Democratic party has been led away from 
by “warmongers” and big business. He will 
bbably add that the only way to lead it back 
tO nominate him for the next Presidency, or 
ging that, to send it into the wilderness by 
ting him as President on the ticket of an- 
er party. 
e€ acquires some great advantages by being 
pt from all official responsibility during 
mext two years. The position of those who 
have to govern the United States during 
€ years will not be enviable. Mr. Truman 
* not be a serious contender, and member- 
in his Cabinet will not be much of an 
to any aspirant. The Southern Demo- 
fs, who put up with the New Deal for ten 
§ because it kept them in office, will soon 
to put up with Mr. Wallace if he looks 
'diminishing their chances of being thrown 
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Successful reconversion of Canada’s pulp and paper industry has brought production to over 96 per cent 
of capacity. Still-increasing demand, coupled with the prospect of competition from Scandinavia, 


keeps the industry on its toes. 


out, and it is significant that the other Demo- 
crat who goes into the silence with Mr. 
Wallace is Senator Pepper. 

So the future foreign policy of the U.S. is 
once more a most precarious unknown quantity. 


What Is Occasional? 


OLICE authorities in Ontario are said to be 

puzzled by the term “occasional”. It seems 
that occasional bingo parties are lawful, but 
non-occasional bingo parties are not. The term 
is obviously a poor one to employ in a statute, 
because it has no definite legal meaning, and 
even in common usage its meaning is extremely 
relative—as can readily be found by asking ten 
different people what they mean by “an occa- 
sional drink”. Legislators should not—but often 
do—subject the courts and the police to the 
painful necessity of guessing what they mean 


FEATURES IN THIS 


when they employ such terms. 

In common contemporary usage the word 
probably means little more than “infrequent”. 
The occasional drinker is emphasizing the fact 
that he does not take a drink often. But origin- 
ally it meant “related to an occasion,” and the 
suggestion was that the occasion was somewhat 
special. If we were on the bench we should be 
inclined—unless over-persuaded by brilliant 
counsel—to rule that ‘occasions’ must not be 
recurrent at regular intervals, so that bingos 
must not be held every Thursday, nor even 
every year at the time when it is found that the 
church (or the society) will show a deficit for 
the twelve months if something desperate is 
not done. The building of a new parish hall is 
obviously not recurrent. There will be ‘“occa- 
sions” between these examples, about which 
decision will be difficult, but the principle is 
clear. 
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In this picture, men from various mills break up a jam of small 
spruce and white birch logs on the Eagle river, near Maniwaki, Quebec. 


See story pages 2 and 3. 
The Strike Issues 


T MUST naturally be difficult for a man in 
the position of Mr. Charles Millard to draw 
a sharp distinction between what suits his pur- 
poses as leader of the U.S.W.A. in Hamilton 
and what suits his purposes as a member of 
the inner councils of the C.C.F. party. Asa 
result it is fairly inevitable that the conduct of 
the steel strike in Hamilton should have some 
connection with the strife of party politics. 
Nevertheless we incline to think that the main 
question which is being fought out there is the 
question of the rights and responsibilities of 
that entirely new animal in the industrial 
world, the “accredited bargaining agency.” 
We do not suggest that this very large ques- 
tion will be completely settled as a result of 
what happens in Hamilton, but there can be 
no doubt that a goodly number of precedents 
are in process of being established. 

The union is trying to establish the prece- 
dent that an employer must not negotiate with 
any other worker or body of workers so long 
as the accredited agency continues to be accre- 
dited, and if he must not negotiate it follows 
clearly that he must not employ any such 
workers. This bars the method of fighting 
strikes by means of non-union labor. The em- 
ployers are naturally anxious that this should 
not be established as a precedent, but they do 
not have to fight it in more than one place, and 
they have selected Hamilton for that purpose. 

The employers are anxious to establish the 
precedent that the accredited agency must 
accept the decisions, taken by secret ballot, of 
a majority of all the workers who compose the 


(Continued on Page FIVE) 
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Gatineau's Timberland Is Richest Source of, 


By Tom Farley 


OUTHERN Quebec, 250,000 square miles of forest, is Canada’s 
richest timberland. Each year a fortune in logs flows down 
the Gatineau river to mills near the junction of the Gatineau 


TO a 


and Ottawa rivers. From mills and factories processed timber 
emerges in a variety of wood and paper forms. Most of Quebec's 
annual cut goes to make pulp. 

Tourists from the United States driving southern Quebec’s 
unpaved Maniwaki road seldom guess that over half the 3 
million tons of newsprint annually exported to their country 
comes from these dusty, unimpressive miles of secondary 
deciduous growth, or that the winding Gatineau river is the 
main artery of a pulp industry bringing $150,000,000 a year to 
Quebec alone. 


a ES: 


— of Maniwaki, past neat rows of tourist cabins, numer- 
ous lumber camps dot the rich forest lands of the Gatineau’s 
headwaters. Timber cutters operate from these camps each 
fall and winter. Taking a leaf from war experience, many 
companies are employing trained instructors to initiate new- 
comers to the lumberman’s trade. Autumn arrivals at camp 
learn to sharpen a long saw, swing an axe and predict the fall 
of a tree under the eyes of a veteran “bucheron’’. Progressive 
exercises harden them through the fall for winter operations. 
Hauling is easiest when the winter is clear and cold. Cut 
timber is dumped on frozen lakes, piled along the Gatineau and 
tributary Eagle and Desert rivers to wait for spring. Cutters 


J : earn roughly $19 per thousand feet for 12-foot logs, and a skilled 
Moving logs are dangerous. When a jam “breaks” loggers run for shore; spiked boots are a great help. oe a 


Maniwaki is rendezvous of celebrating loggers Below Eagle dam, logs ride swift Eagle river to Jams along the Desert river sometimes extend 
on bi-monthly pay nights. Rest of time is spent junction with Gatineau. Logs, cut and hauled to for miles. When pikepole and peavey are too 
“sweeping” the Gatineau and its tributaries. river in winter, descend water highway in spring. slow clearing the jam, dynamite has to be used. 
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Blast on Desert river raises geyser of spume Steel-prowed tugs keep logs moving at entrance to Log boom on Gatineau was cut from richly-forested 
and logs. Damage to logs is such that dyna- Mercier dam, Lacroix. Descending the Gatineau Gatineau district. Logs flow independently down river, 
miting is used as an emergency measure only. river, 122 million logs tumble over dam each year. but must be tied in booms and towed across lakes, 
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| Newsprint for Canada and the United States 


Photos by National Film Board 


man, working to meet the deadline of spring thaw, will cut over 
500 feet in a day. 


ks aierecienonees are playing an increasingly important part in 
= forest work. Department of Labor officials estimate that 
within the next few years woodsmen with mechanical and 
inventive ability will find ready and remunerative employment 
in the adaptation of machines to more efficient methods of tree 
felling and handling. 

Even after melting snows have deepened them, small rivers 
such as the Desert and Eagle are too shallow to carry logs freely. 
Dams are essential for the summer drive. A “head” of water, 
built up behind the dam, is released when the logs are ready, 
and the timber runs down to the Gatineau on this small artificial 
flood. Drivers, whose job is to sweep the river, keep the logs 
away from snags and rocks. 


‘OME of the Gatineau drive is ‘sawlogs”, but far the greater 
part is destined for pulp mills, where it is processed for 
newsprint. 

Only a small percentage of this newsprint is consumed at 
home. Since Canada’s newsprint capacity of 41/4, million tons is 
four times greater than that of any other country, most of her 
produce is shipped to the United States. About 78 per cent of 
U.S, newsprint comes from Canada. 

Currently Quebec’s pulp industry could use 8,000 more workers. 
In forests and mills of this province alone, 15,000 people are 
employed. As winter approaches, in order to meet demands of 
publishers at home and abroad, more than twice this number 
er Eagle dam is close to Maniwaki. Logs tumble. over, float down 


Timber piles end 100-mile journey. Logs drop from Entertainment at Sturgeon Camp provided by Logger Ephriam Bastien, peavey over shoulder, 
travelling belts to piles at Gatineau mills near Henry Budge. George Piche (centre) is camp cook. lights up at Round Lake Camp. Loggers smoke 
Hull. Water playing on logs reduces fire hazard. Majority of the loggers are French-speaking. but never drink while they are working on river. 


x 


Round Lake Camp, one of the oldest in the Gati- Cook George Piche bakes bread three times a week 
neau district. Such camps help Canada export at Sturgeon Camp; old-fashioned stove doesn’t 
four times more newsprint than any other country. worry him. Pork dripping replaces shortening. 


Fred Lauriault tends the fire heating the tea 
for the loggers’ meal of cold pork, home-made 
bread, jam tarts and layer cake, and molasses. 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Have a Look for the Hidden Hand 
Behind the Farmers’ Strike 


Editor, SaturDAY NIGHT: 


THINK Mr. P. M. Richards goes 

to the core of the trouble with 
the strike decision of the Alberta 
Farmers’ Union in “The Business 
Angle”, (Sept. 14), when he says: 
“Though the striking farmers com- 
prise only about one-fifth of all the 
farmers of the province, they or 
their sympathizers are reported to 
have used violence to keep non- 
strikers’ produce from the market. 
It would be interesting to know if 
the strikers acted on their own ini- 
tiative or if inspiration came from 
elsewhere. Though they are certain- 
ly doing so unwittingly, the striking 
food-producers are now giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy.” 

This western reader concurs. I 
would merely say that I am not cer- 
tain if we are both thinking along 
parallel lines concerning the iden- 
tity of “the enemy” and his aims? 
The chap I’m thinking of, is the one 
who has the idiot dream that either 
Alberta, or Canada, or the world can 
thrive on force, hunger, turmoil. 
Personally, I think the rank and file 
of the strikers have not thought this 
thing through, and have been led by 
a few radical ieaders into the pre- 
sent blind ailey. 

May I draw the notice of urban 
Canadians to the following con- 
structive reference to this same 
issue of “parity prices’ (which 
Mr. Richards accurately terms ‘an 
ancient issue”) in a summary of rec- 
ommendations placed before the Do- 
minion Cabinet by the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture last 
March: “Farm people are seriously 
disturbed by the everwidening breach 
between the relatively higher scale 
of wages and shorter hours of work 
being established in urban industry 
on the one hand, and the relatively 
lower scale of wages or returns and 
the long hours of work on the farm, 
on the other hand. Unquestionably, 
a continuation of this trend will 
cause serious unbalance and unrest. 
It is our considered opinion that a 
balanced economy, and unity and 
harmony between major groups in 
the nation, will not be possible un- 
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less we have more coordination of 
policies governing the returns of 
farmer and labor. We would suggest 
that the government consider the ad- 
visability of appointing a royal com- 
mission to survey this whole field 
and make recommendations in the 
national interest.” 


Toronto, Ont. ORGANIZED FARMER 


Mountain Dispute 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

LAST GENT RIGHT BACK, BECAUSE HE 

OBVIOUSLY DOESN’T KNOW WHAT 
CONSTITUTES CANADIAN ROCKIES OF 
WHICH ROBSON IS HIGHEST AND COLUM- 
BIA SECOND STOP WADDINGTON AND 
YUKON PEAKS NOT CANADIAN ROCKIES 
EVEN THOUGH THEY ARE MOUNTAINS 
IN CANADA STOP SUCH GUYS MAKE ME 
MAD HOPING YOU ARE THE SAME STOP 


Jasper, Alberta Harry ROWED 


Correction 


Editor, SaturDAY NIGHT: 

enjoy your magazine very much, 

but on page 30 of July 27 issue 
there is an errcr in the caption of the 
bottom picture. That is the South 
Thompscn River Valley, 5 miles from 
Kamloops and more than 50 miles 
from even the beginning of the Oka- 
nagan Valley. 


Vancouver, B.C. J. S. ARCHIBALD 


Answering Mr. Morgan 


Editor, SaTuRDAY NIGHT: 

HE article Socialism’s Laws Turn 

Britain into a Prison, (S.N., Au- 
gust 24) by Charles Morgan has a 
bad taste. It appears that the com- 
plaints of the British Journalists’ 
Union regarding abuse of freedom 
of the press might well be echoed 
in this country. Today distortion 
and suppression of news is over- 
flowing British national boundaries 
and we get the ripples over here. 
The author of such third-class gos- 
sip should be the last to denounce 
anyone for a heartless propaganda. 


Perhaps the voting public of Bri-, 


tain have decided that they prefer 
Britain as “a Prison” for a while than 
as a periodic morgue into which 
former governments were inclined 
to turn the nation. They had too 
many blood baths during the past 
half century to tolerate a_ state 
where “business would cut losses and 
start again”, as Morgan would have 
it. Ask your correspondent to read 
“Attlee’s First Year” by Trevor 
Evans in Maclean’s July 15, 1946, in 
order to get a direct, but frank, report 
on British statesmen, and their efforts 
at “reconstruction.” 

“Be British” should be your advice 
to all correspondents to a worthy 
Canadian publication like SaTurpDay 
NIGHT. Such stuff as Morgan wrote 
breeds Communists both here and in 
the mother country. 


IMPERIAL VETERAN, (1914-19) 
Toronto, Ont. 


Stage Driver's Story 


Editor, SaturDAy NIGHT: 


ACCORDING to a Canadian Press 

despatch from Edmonton, a motor 
car driven by Mr. Harvey Wood tra- 
velled 1,056 feet (about a fifth of a 
mile) after losing a rear wheel, and 
that the errant wheel itself jumped a 
curb and a bridge railing and ended 
up in a ravine. All of which recalls 
“The Stage-Driver’s Story” by Bret 
Harte, which ran:— 


“It was the stage-driver’s story, as 
he stood with his back to the 
wheelers, 

Quietly flecking his whip, and turn- 
ing his quid of tobacco; 

While on the dusty road, and blent 
with the rays of the moonlight, 

We saw the long curl of his lash and 
the juice of tobacco descending. 


Danger! Sir, I believe you,—indeed, 
I may say on that subject, 
You your existence might put to the 
hazard and turn of a wager. 
I have seen danger? Oh, no! 
me, sir, indeed, I assure you: 


not 


*Twas only the man with the dog 
that is sitting alone in your 
wagon. 


it was the Geiger Grade, a mile and 
a half from the summit: 

Black as your hat was the night, 
and never a star in the heavens. 

Thundering down the grade, the 
gravel and stones we sent flying 

Over the precipice side,—a thousand 
feet plumb to the bottom. 


Half-way dewn the grade I felt, sir, 
a thrilling and creaking, 

Then a lurch to one side, as we hung 
on the bank of the canyon; 

Then, looking up the road, I saw, in 
the distance behind me, 

The off hind wheel of the coach just 
loosed from its axle, and follow- 
ing. 


One glance alone I have, then 
gathered together my ribbons, 
Shouted, and flung them, outspread, 

on the straining necks of my 
cattle; 
Screamed at the top of my voice, 
and lashed the air in my frenzy, 
While down the Geiger Grade, on 
three wheels, the vehicle thun- 
dered. 


Speed was our only chance, when 
again came the ominous rattle: 

Crack, and another wheel slipped 
away, and was lost in the dark- 
ness. 

Two only now were left; yet such 
was our fearful momentum, 
Upright, erect, and sustained on two 
wheels, the vehicle thundered. 


As some huge boulder, unloosed 
from its rocky shelf on the 
mountain, 

Drives before it the hare and the 
timorous squirrel, far-leaping, 
So down the Geiger Grade rushed 

the Pioneer coach, and before it 

Leaped the wild horses, and shriek- 
ed in advance of the danger im- 
pending. 


But to be brief in my tale. 
ere we came to the level, 

Slipped from its axle a wheel; so 
that, to be plain in my statement, 

A matter of twelve hundred yards 
or more, as the distance may be, 

We travelled upon one wheel, until 
we drove up to the station, 


Again, 


Then, sir, we sank in a heap; but 
picking myself from the ruins, 

I heard a noise up the grade; and 
looking, I saw in the distance 
The three wheels following still, 

like moons on the horizon whirl- 
ing 
Till, circling, they gracefully sank 
on the road at the side of the sta- 
tion. 


This is my story, sir; a trifle, indeed, 
I assure you. 

Much more, perchance, might be 
said; but I hold him, of all men, 
most lightly 

Who swerves from the truth in his 
tale—No, thank you—Well, since 
you are pressing. 

Perhaps I don’t care if I do: you 
may give me the same, Jim,—no 
sugar.” 


History does seem to repeat itself, 
but not quite! The Edmonton man 
drove 1,056 feet on three wheels, 
while the Stage-Driver, in Bret 
Harte’s tall tale, kept going 3,600 
feet on one wheel. 


Toronto, Ont. F. D. L. SMITH 


Our Dispossessed Neighbors 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


S es ratepayers of Westbank, near 

Kelowna, British Columbia, re- 
cently endorsed overwhelmingly an 
invitation to the Indian children on 
the nearby Reserve to attend the 
Westbank Public School. One stipu- 
lation only was made — that each 
pupil must present a clean bill of 
health. These Indian children have 
not been attending any school. 


Cultus Lake, B.C. EMILY LEAVENS 


Pacific Lobsters 


Editor, SaturDAy NIGHT: 


OUR Vancouver’ correspondent, 

P. W. Luce, is inaccurate in his re- 
porting of “Another Lobster Experi- 
ment” in your August 31 number. 
The number of lobsters used was 
about two thousand. There is, to my 
knowledge, no sheltered lagoon at 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


a OTTAWA editorial expresses 
44 the belief that Alberta farmers 
are being influenced by underground 
politicians. The writer must have 
heard the recent farm-hour radio 
talk in which a speaker declared that 
the best friend of the farmer is the 
common worm. 

Dean Inge does not believe that in 
the hereafter we _ shall all listen 
through eternity to instrumental 
music played by angels, and, for 
once, we are inclined to think the 
Dean’s pessimism to be quite well 
founded. 

Writing to the press, a Boston 
lady complains that she was per- 
suaded to join a spiritualistic seance, 
but all she heard from the next 
world was a ghostly laugh. She’s 
evidently the uncompromising kind 
who does not believe in a happy 
medium. 

e 
Many Happy Returns 

A lady columnist informs her 
readers that October is a very lucky 
month in which to get married, 
which reminds us of the lovely movie 
star who always arranged her wed- 
ding for this particular month. 

Installation of a loudspeaker sys- 
tem has been recommended for the 
House of Commons chamber, but 
constituents who feel aggrieved be- 
cause they have heard nothing of 
their member since election, are 
warned not to be too optimistic about 
the results. 





Discussing the imperative neeq 
for atomic power control, a scientific 
journal again warns us that the po- 
tential destructive power is capable 
of eliminating in a matter of days 
all human life on earth. That is why 
most of us want to know what on 
earth is being done about it. 

A Chicago paper gives the follow. 
ing advice to young husbands: 

“Eat what she cooks and pre- 
tend | to like it, even if it kills 
you. 

Isn’t this asking a fellow to swa] 
low more than he can chew? 

A current magazine suggests tha: 
post-war woman has no incentive to 
maintain her physical fitness and is 
getting soft. A revival by our public- 
spirited departmental stores of the 
old-time bargain counters would be 
most timely. 

Cure For Static 

A radio serial writer says that she 
gets most of her ideas in the crowd.- 
ed streets of New York. After listen- 
ing to her latest chapter, we think 
some kind friend should persuade 
the lady to move into the country. 

Now that the British and Slav 
delegates at the peace conference 
have emulated the Russians by walk- 
ing out, it looks as if the United Na 
tions may end up united after all. 

A theatrical notice in a New York 
paper announces that one of the 
longest running musical shows is to 
be entirely re-costumed during the 
fall. This is one way of exploiting 
the present shortage of material. 

Headline from a New York paper: 

MAN SHORTAGE — TIGHT 
SQUEEZE FORESEEN 

Our niece Ettie has decided to go 

into training. 





Departure Bay. In 1937, the Biolo- 
gical Board of Canada ceased to 
exist becoming the Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada. Special 
costs of the lobster introduction are 
being borne by the British Columbia 
Packers, Ltd. 

Your correspondent perpetuates 
an old rumor in regard to the release 
of wired lobsters. An alternative 











version is that moribund lobsters 
were thrown overboard still pegged 
and that these were later observed 
and given publicity. 

Less well known attempts to in- 
troduce lobsters in British Columbia 
have been made between those men- 
tioned so that the last trial was not 
the second. 


J. Tu. HART 


Nanaimo, B.C. 
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John Patterson, O.B.E.. M.A., LL.D., F.R.C.S., retiring Controller of the 
Meteorological Service of Canada is being honored at a reception in Tor- 
onto on September 28. The Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply, will announce the establishment of the Patterson Medal 
for distinguished work in meteorology and will present to Dr. Patterson a 


portrait by Miss Kathleen Shackleton. 


Commander C. P. Edwards, 


Deputy Minister of the Department of Transport, and Vice Marshal A.T.N. 
Cowley, Director of Air Services, plan to be present for the occasion, 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
bargaining unit. The union is desperately de- 
termined that this precedent shall not be estab- 
lished, and that votes shall be taken only of 
such voters and in such circumstances as it 
approves. The union has the immense ad- 
vantage that a secret ballot obviously cannot 
bind the voter to act as his vote indicates, so 
that as long as there is any substantial body 
of workers who disapprove of the vote being 
taken they can render it meaningless. 

The Government is consistently refusing to 
take any stand on these issues, which it must 
be remembered are not covered by any exist- 
ing statute law. So far as we are aware the 
only ruling it has made is that non-striking 
workers must not be paid more than the wage 
offered by the company (with government 
approval) to the strikers and refused by them. 
We do not imagine that this will prevent the 
eventual payment of a substantial bonus to 





THE GULF 


> el can we guess, we who have stayed at 
home 
The secret memories of men returned 
From war? Their life was bounded by the dome 
Of starry skies, by ancient cities burned 
And wrecked by bombs, by plumbless depths of 
seas 
Whose hidden perils kept their spirits tense, 
Their nerves at stretch —surely to men like 
these 
We must seem petty creatures, every sense 
Benumbed by routine, every purpose weak. 
At some chance word, Dieppe, El Alamein, 
They gaze afar. We feel scme vivid peak 
Of strong emotion wakens, share their pain. 
And yet no sympathy can cross that bridge; 
The least attempt would seem.a sacrilege. 


ELAINE M. CATLEY 





compensate for the inconveniences suffered by 
men working under a state of siege. There 
has been no attempt to prevent mass picketing, 
and very little to prevent violence; the violence 
is unquestionably illegal but difficult to preve 
in the courts, and the mass picketing is illegal 
unless the accredited bargaining agency be held 
to have acquired some right to prevent the 
employment of persons for whom it dces not 
bargain. (Even if it has acquired that right, 
mass picketing may not be a lawful method 
ef enforcing it.) 

It is tragic, but perhaps inevitable, that such 
questions should have to be threshed out by a 
process which involves bitter animosities and 
grave economic loss to many thousands of 
people. But the Canadian pecple have not 
made up their minds on these points, and their 
governments are unwilling or unable to give 
them a lead. 


“Puissance Du Canada” 


WE HAVE for a long time been puzzled by 

the extreme interest taken by French- 
speaking Canadians in what is in our opinion 
a purely English question, namely the use of 
the name “Dominion” in English as the des- 
cription of the political entity constituted by 
the federation of the Canadian provinces, and 
hence of the term “Dominion Day” to designate 
the holiday which celebrates the beginning of 
that entity. It has always been our belief that 
there are, in all political matters relating to 
the Dominion, two official languages, and that 
there is an official French equivalent for the 
English word “Dominion”, and that equivalent 
is the French word “Puissance”. Why French 
Canadians should be bothered about the fact 
that English-speaking Canadians call the Do- 
minion a Dominion, and the day of its birth 
Dominion Day, we have not been able to under- 
stand, seeing that no English-speaking Canadi- 
an would dream of concerning himself about 
the fact that French Canadians are officially 
supposed to call the Dominion a Puissance and 
its birthday “Jour de la Puissance”. 

We say “officially supposed”, because we 
learn from a letter in the Montreal Star, from 
a writer named Charles E. Holmes whom we 
believe to be well informed, that in recent 
years (his expression is “mostly since Canada 
has become autonomous”) French Canadians 
have ceased using the word “Puissance” and 


| begun using in French the English term 


“Dominion”’—which is not recognized as a 
French word in any dictionary to which we 





have access. In doing this they are, says Mr. 
Holmes, following the example of such eminent 
writers of old France as Jacques Bainville 
and André Siegfried. 

Now if French Canadians have actually 
made this change it is obvious that they have 
done so entirely on their own hook, with no 
assistance from the laws of Canada (which in 
French continue to call the country “Puis- 
sance’”’) and with no suggestion or persuasion 
from any English speaking Canadians or in- 
deed from anybody outside of French Canada 
except perhaps a few writers of old France. 
Yet having voluntarily adopted into their lan- 
guage the term “Dominion” they are now try- 
ing to throw it cut, both from their language 
and from ours, on the charge that it suggests 
a wrong conception of the constitutional re- 
lations of the nation! No such charge can pos- 
sibly be brought against the term which they 
are officially supposed to use, for it is practi- 
cally identical with the English word “power”, 
and in this connection means exactly the same 
as “power” in the expressions “the great 
powers,” “the middle powers,” “the European 
powers” and so on. 

We can perfectly understand the reluctance 
of French Canadians with a sensitive ear for 
language to talk about “le Dominion” (we pre- 
sume that it must be masculine), but nobody 
has ever asked them to. What they entered into 
in 1867 was “la Puissance du Canada”, and 
that is what they are still in. We can only 
dimly imagine the uproar which would be cre- 
ated in the province of Quebec if the English- 
speaking parts of the country were to attempt 
to change the French designation of even the 
least important of the institutions which, each 
with its appropriate title in French and Eng- 
lish, have been operated by the sovereign 
power of Canada since 1867. Why then cannot 
those English-speaking parts be left in peace- 
ful possession of an English-language term 
which is historically dear to them, which the 
French-speaking citizens of the country do not 
have to use anyhow, and against which they 
entered no protest when it was first adopted 
nor at any other time until the last few years? 


The Cocktail Lounges 


(Pace rather numerous citizens of Ontario 
who are unconvinced that total abstinence 
is a moral obligation, and are looking forward 
to the privilege of consuming a professionally 
mixed Manhattan or John Collins in civilized 
and orderly surroundings in the near future, 
need not be too depressed by the observations 
of Mr. C. J. Donald in our last issue. It is 
true, as he suggests, that during most of the 
time in Ontario the character and behavicr of 
the drinking places of the province are mainly 
determined by two kinds of people who are 
the last who ought to have anything to say 
about the matter — the prohibitionists and the 
people who want to sell the largest possible 
quantity of alcohol. That is probably the main 
reason for the present highly unsatisfactory 














” WAVE SOME GUM, CHUM ?” 


Copyright in All Countries 


state of the “beverage rooms” in which beer is 
consumed by the glass or bottle. The only 
excuse for the continuance of that state is the 
fact that a licensing system once put in opera- 
tion is difficult to change, and that any radical 
change will probably be most-easily made at 
the same time as the introduction of the new 
licenses for the sale of spirits by the glass. 

But the character of the regulations for the 
“cocktail lounges” or whatever they are going 
to be called is apparently to be determined by 
persons somewhat better qualified for the task. 
The Government, we understand, is giving a 
good deal of its personal attention to the prob- 
lem, and some at least of the more extreme 
demands of the prohibitionists are going to be 
ignored. The regulations are still in process 
of drafting, and we regard it as highly im- 
probable that the alarming rumor, that the 
consumer will never be permitted to see the 
bottle from which his spirituous liquor is 
poured, will be justified by the facts. 

Nevertheless, the most excellent regulations 
will not guarantee a well functioning system 
unless the inspection and disciplining of the 
license-holders is honest and adequate and 
sensible. The essential is a regulating authority 
which is completely unafraid of the political 
influence of both prohibitionists and liquor 
vendors, and which, having a sensible body of 
regulations to administer, is determined to 
administer them so as to ensure the good be- 
havior of everybody concerned. 


A Bad Resolution 


8 Nias Board of Evangelism and Social Service 

of the United Church of Canada introduced 
into the General Council of that Church, meet- 
ing in Montreal last week, a resolution which 
expressed confidence in the British Govern- 
ment in regard to its “difficult undertaking” in 
Palestine, and deplored “the unjust criticisms of 
British endeavers on the part of a section of 
our fellow-citizens of Jewish faith.” On motion 
of the Rev. Dr. David MacLennan the last 
three words were stricken out; and the resolu- 
tion thus amended was adopted. The original 
mction expressly deplored “unjust” criticisms 
cf the British Government only when uttered by 
Jews; the amended version deplores “unjust” 
criticisms of that Government when uttered by 
Jews and equally when uttered by other per- 
sons. The objection to them no longer rests 
entirely on the racial origin of the critic. The 
United Church owes a good deal to Dr. Mac- 
Lennan, and doubtless also to some of his 
supporters. 

We have no objection to the United Church 
declaring certain criticisms of the policies of 
any government to be unjust, though we should 
prefer that when it does so it should be more 
specific and state in what respects it considers 
them unjust and why. But the United Church 
of Canada, because it is in a democracy, be- 
cause it is a Christian Church, and especially 
because it is a Protestant Church, should bear 
in mind that in matters of current politics 
it is always possible that it may be mistaken. 


It has a perfect right to believe certain criti- 
cisms of the British Government to be unjust 
and to say so; but other people have a right 
to believe them just, and may honestly do so, 
and have a right to say so. We do not think 
that the United Church should “deplore” the 
honest expression of views on a much-disputed 
question of governmental policy, merely be- 
cause it disagrees with them. That way auto- 
cracy lies. 

It happens that the very same issue of the 
Montreal Star which contained the report of 
this sitting of the General Council contained 
also an article by Randolph Churchill, son of 
the great Prime Minister, which begins: “The 
main responsibility for the lamentable situation 
prevailing in Palestine today rests squarely at 
the door of Britain’s Labor Government,” which 
“cannot escape the blame for the way in which 
that situation has been allowed to deteriorate.” 
If criticisms are deplorable in themselves, apart 
from the racial origin of the people who happen 
to make them, this can hardly have been less 
so, in the view of the General Council, than 
almost any of those which have been uttered 
by the Council’s “fellow-citizens of Jewish 
faith.” 

The United Church may not officially agree 
with Mr. Randolph Churchill’s view. It may 
deplore what it considers to be the bad judg- 
ment, or the lack of sympathy with a Labor 
Government, which leads him to take that 
view. But if he takes it honestly the United 
Church should not deplore his giving expression 
to it, nor his finding a channel in the Montreal 
Star by which to communicate it to Canadians. 


Citizenship Ceremony 


HE Universities Adult Education Board of 
Ontario has embarked upon a very im- 
portant task in its effort to bring to all immi- 
grant Canadians in the province the facilities 
for learning the English language and some- 
thing of the history, constitution and political 
ideals of the Dominion. At the interesting 
ceremony at the Parliament Buildings last week 
which brought this work to public attention, 
something was said which seemed to suggest 
that at some future date the acquisition of 
citizenship might become conditional on a con- 
siderably larger amount of knowledge of these 
things than is at present exacted. That is a 
step which would have to be taken by the Do- 
minion authorities, and which would require 
the most careful consideration; educational 
tests are unfortunately capable of being used 
for highly undemocratic purposes. But every 
prospective citizen who desires to qualify him- 
self for his new privileges by studies of this 
kind should certainly be given every oppor- 
tunity that the state can provide, and the re- 
sponsibility for that task falls upon the province. 
We should like to see the Citizenship Cere- 
mony of last week made an annual event, and 


associated with the formal admission into citi-_ 


zenship of a representative group of new Cana- 
dians of different races and national origins. 
Canada has been far too casual in her treat- 
ment of the immensely important event of 
entry into the rights, privileges and responsi- 
bilities of being a Canadian. The new Citizen- 
ship Act will do something to improve this, 
but local authorities, and especially educational 
authorities, can do much more. 





AUTUMN 


st ahac ide haced for love the youngsters twang 
the lyre 
And sing in strophe, ode, or lyric lay 
The hills all glorious in autumnal fire, 
The quivering corn-fields in the golden day. 
But I—the harp a trifle out of tune— 
Think of the blessed “r’” these months adorn 
And do this lower, somewhat ragged rune 
About the lunch I contemplate this morn. 


Cho: Bluepoints from placid Baltimore 
Malpecques from P.E.I. 
Pray bring me some, and then some 
more, 
Eight big ones in a fry 
Or twelve encompassed in a stew 
Of proper Jersey cream. 
—Let others sing of silver dew, 
Of misty hills a-dream! 


Four months without an “r’” within have gone 
A weary, never-ending time to me, 
With salad lunches dragging on and on, 
With perspiration running much too free. 
But here’s September, cool and fresh and fine, 
And six more blessed “r’’ months still to be. 
At last I have a proper chance to dine 
On the ambrosia of the vasty sea. 


Cho: Bluepoints, etc. 


J. E. M. 


niet 
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Farms and Factories 
Show Strike Pattern 


By CHARLOTTE WHITTON, C.B.E. 


Dr. Whitton, now in the fifth 
week of a trip in the Prairies and 
Peace River area, suggests that 
there are many and complicated 
factors in the unusual farm strike, 
centering in Alberta, and dis- 
turbing indications of a possible 
pattern in much of the restless- 
ness breaking out in industrial 
and agricultural strikes, in hous- 
ing and other articulate protests 
or outbreaks in different parts of 
Canada. A nervous fear of reces- 
sion in production and income, 
with all their implications and 
memories of the depression 30's, 
is perhaps the greatest common 
factor in the picture. 


Edmonton. 


OMPETENT and impartial ob. 
servers in all three prairie prov- 
Inces agree that the projected 30 
day-strike of the farmers of Western 
Canada, launched in Alberta Sept. 6 
(and subject to review and continu- 
ance on Sept. 26), will either dwindle 
out by then, or, if continued, result 
in sharp disagreement and possible 
open conflict among different farm 
ing groups and interests. 

Arrests and_ prosecutions 
been frequent, particularly in 
berta, with many : 
ers or their 
trucks, o1 


; L 
picket 


have 

Al 
incidents of farm- 
“highballing” cars, 
teams, right through 
and in some cases, 


wWwiwvad 
Yrives 


“cordons’ 


actually crashing and _ dislodging 
blockading automobiles. 

The Alberta strike has been the 
most effectively organized; in fact, 
nearing the third week of the non- 
delivery, Manitoba farmers rad 
taken no action, as vet; and, though 
the Saskatchewan branch of the 
United Farmers of Canada had voted 
to withhold goods, the effective ap- 
plication of their Board’s decision 
was getting under way but slowly 
and only in intensively organized 
areas. 

The whole unique mobilization is 
part of the age-old chase of the dog 
of prices after the cat of wages—-the 
higher and the faster the cat goes, 
the harder the dog runs-—-and it be 


comes ar. endurance test as to which 
collapses first. The farmer is al- 
most always crowded off the path 
in the hectic contest, and that is the 
fact at the root of the present situ- 
ation. With tragic memories of more 
aud more wheat, and stock and eggs 
and poultry and milk buying 
and less of the essential clothing, 
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coughs, throat irritation of 
colds!.,.Vicks Cough Drops 
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equipment and supplies they needed. 
in the price collapses after the last 
war, the farmers, and particularly 
their wives, are very widely demand- 
ing—of that there can be no doubt 
some assurance of “parity.” 

They are not asking indefinitely 
for fixed prices for this or that pro- 
auct but for a Dominion board, with 
direct representation thereon, from 
the Government, agriculture, labor 
and business, to study and review 
continuously the relationship _ be- 
tween the purchasing value of the 
dollar they get for their produce and 
the dollar they have to pay for their 
needs; as the costs of industrial pro- 
duction, and especially of wages, 
mount. Widely quoted in farm cir- 
cles is Sir John Orr's report to the 
Norld Food Board, forecasting “a 
most awful agricultural crisis in 
1949 or even in 1948 if there are bum- 
per harvests in 1947." So it is parity 
now or never. 


Emphasis on Parity 


It is understood that the Dominion 


contends that the Agricultural 
Prices Board is prepared to pass on 
the adjustments. This medium is 


not adequate, the farmers maintain, 
and made clear to a Cabinet Com- 
mittee in Ottawa on Aug. 29. It was 
then the threat of a non-delivery 
strike was set for Sept. 6, were their 
representations not met by that date. 
The absence of the two Ministers 
most concerned (Rt. Hon. J. L. 
Ilsley, Finance, and Hon. J. G. Gar- 
diner, Agriculture) at international 
conferences in Europe naturally de- 
layed federal decisions, and this de- 
lay has undoubtedly been represent- 
ed as “sabotage” on the part of the 
Government in facing the issue. 

But the demands laid before the 
Dominion were more far-reaching 
than a simplified request for parity, 
now generally regarded as the issue 
of the strike. The second request was 
that “prices for all farm products 
be set on a basis of parity as soon as 
such basis can be established by the 
fact-finding board, such prices to be 
open to revision at any time.” 

Third, until parity was established, 
certain farm prices were to be defin- 
itely promised forthwith: 

“(a) Floor price for wheat $1.55 
per bushel basis No. 1, Fort William 
for all wheat produced. 


(b Other farm products to. be 
maintained at present levels. 

(c) Prices of all goods which 
affect farm procuction costs to be 


reinstated as of September 10, 1945. 

(d) Abolition of the present do- 
mestic price system on wheat where- 
by the Canadian public is subsidized 
at the expense of the wheat pro- 
ducer. 

(e) Participation certificates for 
each year’s wheat crop to be settled 
separately as soon as the crop is dis- 
posed of.” 


Tall Order 


This seemed a tall order for any 
government to accept, even as an in- 
also 


terim policy, but there were 
seven other demands. These called 
for: 


“Revision of the system of bonuses 
on feed grains whereby the livestock 
feeder who raises his own feed grain 


would also receive the full benefit 
of the bonuses. 
‘Removal of the three cents fed 


eral gasoline War Measures Tax. 

“Income tax laws to be amended to 
conform with a brief presented by 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

“Co-op institutions being  con- 
sidered in a different category from 
joint stock companies and therefore 
not subject to any corporation or in- 
come tax. 

‘A revision of the freight rate pol- 
icy as discriminating against West 
ern Canada. 

“The fullest possible use and ex- 
pansion of the Port of Churchill. 


“Immediate abolition of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange.” 

Obviously, no downright promise 
of such comprehensive decisions 
could be given by any government 
without abdication of its own re- 
sponsibilities and ignoring of the 
prerogatives of Parliament itself. 
The force of this contention seems to 
have gradually spread among West- 
ern farmers for, now, everywhere 
the emphasis is only on the “parity 
board and parity prices.” Definitely 
there is a fissure in strength behind 


this ‘‘ten-point program” and the 
straight parity demands. 
There are other fissures. The non- 


gins a new income and lower income 
taxes, with their 1946 levels as high 
as they want them. The average 
cash farm income, west of the Great 
Lakes in 1945, was $2904, $2,648 in 
Manitoba, $3,011 in Saskatchewan 
and $2,932 in Alberta. On the other 
hand, the “quarter-section” and the 
“one line” farmer of small resources 
is desperately anxious to market 
while prices are good. Right within 
the strike call groups, there aro 
these disparities in strike costs 
which cannot be reconciled. Non. 
delivery, moreover, is closing not 
only the great packing plants but 
small local butcher shops and dair. 


their produce, (in fact wheat is just 
being harvested in many areas) with 
certainty of no lower prices and 
possibility of higher. The poultry 
raiser is in a somewhat similar 
favored position if he can deliver 
eggs to storage plants or sell them 
locally. 

But the dairy farmer is in a very 
different position, facing not only 
immediate loss but, as the Alberta 
Agriculture Department pointed out 
on Sept. 15, grave permanent injury 
with the possible drying-up of his 
dairy herds. And, among all farm- 
ers, there is a marked disparity of 
hardship in different income ranges. 


delivery strikes most unevenly on Undoubtedly thousands of farmers ies and mills and seriously affecting 
different farmers. The wheat and are not concerned about marketing practically all of the “Co-ops,” in 
live-stock farmers can hold back more wheat or cattle until 1947 be- which the farmers themselves are 
e 
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You will forget there’s a furnace in the base- 
. if you install Automatic 
Heating with Honeywell Controls. 
firing the furnace, just relax in the living 
Instead of juggling dampers to warm 
off the house, 
attractive Honeywell Thermostat once, 
temperatures will remain constant, day and 
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heat, free from dust and fine ash. . 
ihe basement will stay as clean as a new pin. 
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Instead of  fyel waste. 


Automatic Heating, to burn gas, oil or coal, 
can be installed in any home, with almost any 
furnace old or new. It is not costly and easy 
payment plans can be arranged. So ask 
your heating dealer about Automatic Heating 
and Honeywell Controls or let us send you 


simply set the 
and 


She'll find less cleaning and “The Story of Automatic Heating.’’ Just use 
For Automatic Heat is clean the coupon. No home owner should be 
. even. without a copy of this booklet . . . arrange 


for yours now. 





i 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company Ltd., 
Vanderhoof Avenue, 
Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario. i 
Gentlemen: 4 
Please send me a copy of “‘The Story of Automatic Heating’’ which appeared t 
in Saturday Night, Sept. 28. 4 
H 
Name 
i 
Address y 
City... Province : 
-~ 
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patrons. Their meetings with the 
unions have been closed. 

Workers in dairy processing 
plants, road transport workers and, 
particularly, workers in the stock 
yards, slaughtering and_ packing 
plants are all suffering as the non- 
delivery, or, in grim fact, the de- 
struction of some products spreads. 
rhe suggestion in Canada’s unhappy 
work stoppages is argued by many 
Westerners as definitely proven by 
the immediate Conference between 
representatives of the Farmers’ 
Union in Alberta and the leaders of 
the organized packing-house work- 
ers, laid off, relative to the possibil- 
ity of employing the latter in har- 
vest work, during their enforced 
work stoppage. 

An interesting factor in the situa- 
tion here in the West, and in certain 
industrial areas, is the Dominion’s 
family allowance payments. On 
every hand farmer and industrial 
worker alike ask why it is inflation- 
ary to allow wage and price rises, 
aggregating perhaps $2. million 
a week, when “giving away” $5 
to $6 million a week in baby bonuses 
is not. And, very generally, leaders 
express the view that, with public 
authorities refusing relief fcr un- 
authorized strikers, the children’s 
“take-home pay” in the way of the 
bonus makes it possible to hang on 
longer and without riots and hunger 
marches. 

No one could have travelled Can- 
ada from the tip of Cape Breton to 
the Northwest Territories in a few 
months and not be disturbed by an 
apparent synchronizing of events, of 
simultaneous strikes, pressure drives 
for day-care of children, housing 
protests (absolutely justified in the 
disastrous lack of shelter as winter 
approaches), consumers’ demands on 
milk subsidies and now organized 
non-delivery of essential foods. Some 
of the timing is spontaneous, due to 
fear, the shrinkage of export, the 
unceitainty of sustained local de- 
nand, the anticipation of idle ma- 
chines and fields and men, once the 
“backlog” of war shortages is met. 

The tragedy is that every interrup- 
tion of production makes idleness 
and need a little more certain, as 
markets are lost for goods we have 
not produced and as demand boosts 
prices for dwindling supplies. The 
end is bound to be collapse and 
chaos and little comfort can be 
drawn from the outlines of what 
seems a discernible pattern in the 
eruption of restlessness, the mobili- 
zation of fear, the synchronizing of 
open action all across the country. 


_ This Political Game 
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| Wives and children of British sol- 


Is Fun for M.P.’s 


By W. ARTHUR LEPPMAN 


WHat is the capital of Lithuania? 

How large is Venezuela? Which 
is the largest religious group in the 
United States? If any of these ques- 





diers on occupation duty are shown 
leaving Tilbury, England, to join 
them in Germany. Nearly 1,500 fam- 
ilies leave each week for Cuxhaven. 








tions make you scratch your head, It can be played by three to ten 
it’s time you started playing “Picto- people, each of whom starts with a game. 


Facts”! 


It is the newest game on the mar- One player is banker, and administers 
ket, and bids fair to become one of the International Monetary Fund 
the most popular games ever in- which pays rewards and_ collects 
vented. Members of Parliament have fines. The players sit around a board 
played it in Ottawa, and had a whale’ on which are pictured, in symbols, 


: : é ; r per cent of his currency may become ‘too many businessmen are not aware 
of a time. Children can Play it (with vital facts about each of the world’s worthless), or he may be judged an_ of their obligation to the community”. 1 
simplified rules) and pick up a lot sixty-six sovereign nations (a head aggressor and heavily fined. Good With the whole world as his com- iy 


of vital facts about world politics. stands for so many inhabitants, a 






















has made the most money wins the during the war. Now he has put 
$50,000 into his Aero Research Com- 
pany, manufacturers of materials for 
answers are harsh enough to make a_svisual education. Profits will be used 
hard-boiled diplomat wince. In the for the development of similar means 
course of a game, a player may be of internationally-minded education, 
hit by a severe inflation (up to 90 because, as Mr. takovsky puts it, 


fund of $3 million in token money. Penalties for wrong or dilatory 














: . ; behavior at the council table and munity, Mr. Rakovsky has tackled 
And that is the aim of the inventor, black square for so many square _ accurate information are essential to his obligation in no uncertain manner. ‘| 
rae tel penton of Montreal, miles of territory, and so forth). success in this game. e 4 
o familiarize people with U.N. prob- Each contestant turns the spinner, Mr. Rakovsky knows what he is | 
lems in a thoroughly undiplomatic, and has to answer some detailed talking about when he declares that for ADVERTISING AND 
entertaining and still accurate fash- question about the country to which means must be found to strengthen PUBLICATION PRINTING Hh 
ion. the arrow points on the board. international understanding. A suc- Phone be! 
Picto-Facts is played like Monopoly. If his answers are correct, and cessful manufacturer in pre-Hitler il 
However, instead of buying and sell- given within a reasonable time, he Austria, Rakovsky came to Canada Saturday Night Press 
ing real estate, the players deal with collects money. If he can’t answer when his country was seized, and i 
United Nations and world problems. at all, he is fined; and the party who directed a munitions factory here ADelaide 7361 { 
i 
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Usuatty while you hold the line, your long distance call 1 


is put through — with crystal clarity and at small cost —from 
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any point in Canada to any other point, any day, via the 






coast-to-coast circuits of the Trans-Canada Telephone System. 
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Canada’s Trade Policy Should Be 
Trimmed Now for Future Needs 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 
ee trading in the 
normal mode or sense has been 
impossible for seven or eight years, 
but it will again come increasingly to 
the fore. The Trade Conference which 
opens at London on October 15 is the 
curtain-raiser to what will become an 
almost continuous performance, when 
the International Trade Organization 
is created under the aegis of the U.N. 

The silence about the old stock sub- 
jects of controversy—tariffs, dump- 
ing, exchange barriers, British Em- 
pire preferences, ‘most favored na- 
tion” agreements—has for several 
years been almost uncanny. Even in 
the session which ended a few weeks 
ago, twelve months after the last 
shot was fired, hardly a word was 
said about this once ubiquitous and 
paramount subject. Compare the at- 
tention given to the tariff in almost 
any budget between, say, 1930 and 
1937, with the dismissal in a sentence 
or two by Mr. Ilsley on June 27, 1946, 
when all he said was that trade dis- 
cussions were impending, that, as in 
September, 1945, “the present is not 
the time, by isolated or unilateral 
action, to change the existing tariff 
in any particular.” 

In short, Canada is going to wait 
to see what the other nations do. We 
are not proposing any independent or 
isolated leadership toward freer trade, 


at any rate not until other nations 
have shown their hands. We are go- 
ing to offer concessions, in due course, 


as inducements to other countries to 


lower their restrictions against our 
produce. 

After seven or eight years, during 
which such trade and tariff re- 
strictions as those normally con- 


stituted by customs duties have been 
a negligible factor in international 
movements of goods and services, it 
seems necessary to look back, rub 
one’s eyes a bit, and see if one can 
get the picture of the kind of trad- 
ing world into which we are mov- 
ing. I’ve had to go back to the fun- 
damentals, and try to understand 
what has been happening since 
September, 1939. 

The normal state of affairs up to 
the outbreak of the war was one of 
world surpluses of a very wide line 
of commodities, including those 
which competed in quality and price 
with Canadian production. There 
was a certain wave of pressure 
against our external borders which 
our protectionist policy led us to con- 
trol or resist by the use. of duty 
rates, anti-dumping provisions and 
the like. In turn, we were faced 
with restrictive measures in most 
parts of the world where we sought 
to dispose of our surpluses. 

A revolution had, however, been 
going on in the nature of the restric 


tions. Governments all over the 
world, especially in Europe, had been 
turning to more positive measures 


than duties, specific or ad 
There were prohibitions, 
blocked currencies, 


valorem. 
embargoes, 
state monopolies 


and other weapons which a state 
could use more effectively to foster 
its own commercial policy. The state 
more and more was taking the con- 
test away from the private producer. 

It may be said with some 
confidence that the old era 
of relative free trade, in which the 
private producer in each country 
sought from the government a mo- 
derate customs duty protection for 
his wares ended about 1930, and that 
other forces have been in the saddle 
ever since. What kind of a trading 
world we are moving into, whether 
it will see a return of the pre-1930 
conditions, is anybody’s guess, but the 
trade and tariff experts at Ottawa 
have no delusions about the unlike- 
lihood of such a return. This is not 
to say that by 1950 there may not 
again be a great volume of interna- 
tional trading, but it looks as though 
the rules and controls and economic 
factors will be quite different. There 
is almost certain to be far more 
positive and purposive state direc- 
tion in the international flow of 
goods and services. 


War Absorbed Surpluses 


During the war the old obstacles 
ceased to mean very much, because 
the nature of the flow of interna- 
tional trade had fundamentally 
changed. All surpluses were rapidly 
absorbed into the war potential of 
the fighting nations. The problem of 
shutting out unwanted goods of 
foreign nations turned into the op- 
posite problem of finding essential 
imports of foods and war munitions. 
Whenever a nation found customs 
duties in the way, they were im- 
patiently brushed aside. Instead of 
relying on individual purchases by 
private importers, there was mass im- 
port by state purchase. The introduc- 
tion of Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid 
set up massive international move- 
ments of goods to which the usual 
tariff and trade rules did not apply. 

This transition stage still has 
some time to run. Nobody is con- 
cerned at the moment about the re- 
strictions on Canadian imports in 
other countries. The world is still 
bidding aggressively for our goods 
and services and we cannot meet all 
their requirements without unduly 
stripping our own country of its 
essential needs. The British Loan 
and the $750 million in Export Cred- 
its has guaranteed very high export 
levels for 1946 and 1947, probably for 
1948 also. The “White Paper on Em- 
ployment and Income” named a 
figure of $1,750 millions annual ex- 
ports from Canada as necessary to 
ensure fuli employment. (This is 
not to be read as of itself a guaran- 
tee of full employment under any 
domestic circumstances, but as one 
of the several necessary factors to 
provide such.) We are running well 
over that figure in 1946, more near- 
ly $2,100 millions; and we ought to 
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surpass the target again in 1947. 

But it cannot be too often empha- 
sized that these are abnormal times, 
and that nothing in the relations of 
trading nations which has been so 
far accomplished suggests that Can- 
adian sales to the world in these col- 
ossal amounts will continue beyond 
the period (a) of acute post-war 
shortage and widespread devasta- 
tion; and (b) of artificial stimulus to 
Canadian sales by such means as 
export credits. Assuming that this 
transition era ends about 1948, Can- 
ada will again and very quickly be 
strictly “on her own” so far as sales 
in other countries are concerned. 
What the level of our external trade 
will be from that point on will de- 
pend on the character of world 
trade, on the height of trade barri- 
ers, and most important, on the 
capacity of Canada to buy from the 
other markets of the world. 

It will require a very flexible and 
imaginative switch-over for Cana- 
dian industrialists and other produ- 
cers, to visualize what must be our 
policy when the world returns to a 


semblance of normal times. If we 
are to sell Canadian produce valued 
at about $2 billions a year for any 
length of time, we shall then have 
to be prepared to buy about $2 bil- 
lion in goods and services of other 
countries. 


Cut the Tariffs 


This is not going to be an easy 
task, expecially when our own 
factories, farms and other factors of 
production are in full swing. The 
present would be a very good time 
to cut down our normal tariffs and 
other trade barriers boldly and 
effectively. Nothing would happen 
anyway for a while except that 
some producers would be able to buy 
their raw materials and components 
at a lower figure, and that Dominion 
Treasury receipts from customs and 
excise would decline proportionate- 
ly. To buy $2 billions a year from the 
rest of the world we shall have to be 
prepared to offer free entry to many 
commodities, especially from coun- 
tries like Britain; and even intro- 


—_—— 


duce the unorthodox policy of subsj. 
dizing imports in certain lines ang 
from some countries. This is such 
a departure from the philosophy of 
the 1930’s that it wouldn’t be a baq 
time now for us to begin getting 
ready for it. 

The preliminary canter at London 
has been described as a sort of re. 
fresher course in adult education, an 
introductory discussion by the 18 na. 
tions most vitally interested. Sey. 
eral of our leading trade and tariff 
exports will be there to represent 
Canada. From October 15 onward, 
the familiar subjects of the 1930's 
will again begin to creep back into 
the newspaper headlines. 
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required immediately, must be i 
fluent correspondent. Languages 
preferred but not essential. Also 
first-class organizer, having stud- 
ied economics or engineering. 
State age and previous experi- 
ence. Box No. 67, Saturday Night. |] 
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LEONARD M. REILLY 





57 BLOOR WEST, TORONTO 





Don’t shiver -- DELIVER! 


It may be at a banquet, lodge meeting, office or plant 
gathering, in church or in your own home, but some day 
soon you will be asked to submit a report, make an an- 
nouncement, accept a gift, or merely to say a few words. 
Will you shiver or deliver? There is nothing mysterious 
about the art of public speaking. Reilly training makes 
it simple and easy in your spare time. 
new class starting soon—membership restricted to permit 
personalized coaching under Leonard M. Reilly, Canada’s 
outstanding personality builder. 


Inquire about the 


REILLY INSTITUTE 


PHONE KI. 6424 
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INVITATION 


Would you like to 
see how the classes are 
conducted ? If you 





would like to visit an 
actual session, phone 
KI 6424 or call per- | 
sonally at 57 Bloor | 
West for guest ticket | 
—limited accommoda- | 
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tion. 
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The Goodyear De Luxe 


nd sureness to your driving. 
It’s the only tire made 


The right grip adds power a 

All-Weather tire has that “grip” = +: and then some. 
with 4-way non-skid diamond blocks. ‘These sturdy diamonds 
hold . « . resist skidding, slipping -- - in all directions. 
For more .+- and safer..- miles of motoring pleasure, 


your new Car « 


dig in... take 
specify Goodyears on 


Ride on Goodyears. 
CORRECT inflation is essential 


year dealer for proper pressure. 


Ride on the safest tire on the road. 


IMPORTANT: In all present-day tires, regardless of make, 
for maximum mileage and service. Consult your Good: 


GooDF YEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY 
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World Peace, Hollywood Style 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


if IS a sober thought on Democracy 

that for one person who knows 
anything about the career of Henry 
Wallace there are probably a mil- 
lion or more who follow breathlessly 
the career of Margaret O’Brien. It 
is even more depressing to reflect 
that if little Miss O’Brien were to 
make a statement on U.S. foreign 
policy—which she is perfectly cap- 
able of doing with a little prompting 
—thousands of O’Brien fans would 
accept it implicitly. 

Every civilization creates its own 
mythology, and the mythology of 
America seems to be centred in 
Hollywood. Hollywood is America’s 
Olympia, inhabited by beings five 
times larger than life and twenty 
times more beautiful. Their private 
behavior as it filters through to the 
public is occasionally peculiar, but 
this doesn’t matter. Private life on 
Olympia was often extremely irregu- 
lar without any damage to Olympic 
prestige. The great advantage, how- 
ever, that modern deities have over 
ancient ones is that the former can 
actually materialize, especially dur- 
ing national emergencies, turning up 
in public places to make Victory 
speeches and launch ships and sell 
bonds. So it isn’t much wonder we 
believe in them. 

What would happen then if Holly- 
wood deities really got down to mor- 
tal level and went to work on a poli- 
tical basis? Conditioned as they are 
to accept illusion as reality, might 
they not try to re-shape the world to 
the Hollywood pattern, where con- 
flicts, however violent, are always 
resclved, right inevitably triumphs, 
and everyone lives happily ever 
afterwards? Such a solution doesn’t 
seem very likely to disillusioned out- 
siders; but there are quite a number 
of hopeful spirits in Hollywood who 
think it is at least worth a try. 

In the frivolous past Hollywood 
stars were content to set the nation's 
hairdo styles and let anyone who 
liked shape its policies. But the times 
aren’t frivolous any more, and the 
stars are tending more and more to 
organize committees, espouse cru- 
sades and even back candidates. At 
che moment the movement to which 
most of Hollywood's more impres- 
sive stars are committed is the Inde- 
pendent Citizens’ Committee of Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. 


T WAS inevitable perhaps that the 
LC.C.A.S.P. should be slightly 
leftish in tendency and sympathetic 
towards the Henry Wallace policy of 
a softer attitude towards the Soviet. 
The LC.C.AS.P. 15 nO more Com 
munist than Henry Wallace himself, 
but like every leftist group it has 
its Communist fringe. It is natural 
perhaps that I.C.C.A.S.P. should take 
a more sympathetic attitude towards 
the Soviet than more conservative 
organizations. Since many of its 
members are creations of legend 
themselves, they are more _ suscep- 
tible than most people to the Soviet 
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myth. They are also a good deal 
more ready than more conservative 
types to believe that the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. have only to meet to 
love each other; and they are in- 
clined to overlook the fact that at 
the moment there are almost in- 
superable barriers in the way of 
their meeting at all. For from the 
Hollywood point of view, love can 
always find a way, and if it can’t, 
any good international scenarist 
should be able to find it for it. 

It is even conceivable that there 
are members of the I.C.C.A.S.P. who 
are beguiled by the title “Honored 
Artist of the Republic,’ with which 
the U.S.S.R. rewards the more con- 
spicuous members of the moving pic- 
ture profession. The U.S. republic, 
though generous enough to its mov- 
ing picture artists in other respects, 
has never got around to handing out 
titles. 

Whatever its motivation, the 
I.C.C.A.S.P. is solidly behind Mr. 
Wallace, who made his famous Mad- 
ison Square Gardens speech under 
the joint auspices of the C.I.O., 
PAC:. and LCC ASIP. Nothing 
that Henry Wallace says can be 
wrong, apart from a few tentative 
criticisms of the Soviet, which, on 
the Madison Square Garden occa- 
sion, were promptly booed down. 
Any political organization head- 
ed by the ex-secretary of Commerce 


would be bound to include the 
FEC ASP. 
HERE can be no doubt that 


Hollywood has set its heart on 
putting the world to rights. No one 
can deny either that the stars them- 
selves have behind them a mass- 
public far more enthusiastic than 
any mere politician can command. 
Rather paradoxically, however, a 
movie-star’s public can become, in 
the political field, almost as much 
an obstacle as a suppert. The mass- 
appeal the movie-star commands is 
so enormous that it can very easily 
get out of hand. The star can hold it 
together by presenting love, ro- 
mance, the triumph of virture and the 
rich and happy ending, because these 
are all abstractions representing the 
American Way of Life which the 
movie-public approves. But if a star 
starts separating political left from 
right, questioning the American 
Way of life, or, worse still, trying to 
modify the public’s idea about the 
Soviet Way of Life, he is likely to 
shatter his public into so many frag- 
ments that the best press agent in 
the world can’t put it together again. 

Every good Hollywood press 
agent knows this and tries to see to 
it that in public at least his star 
sticks to wide, safe political generali- 
zations. The press agent’s business 
is to be both interpreter and trouble- 
shooter for his client, and it is no 
help if he has to explain the star’s 
political theories to the public as 
well as his domestic complications. 

That is why it is so much simpler 




















Rex Battle, distinguished Canadian 
pianist, who was guest. artist at 
last week's Prom Symphony Concert. 


to be a politician than a moving pic- 
ture star with political ideas. The 
politician doesn’t have to deal with 
the whole amorphous mass of public 
opinion. He can just rope off a man- 
ageable section of it and go to work 
on that. 


UPPOSE, for instance, that a 
press agent had read Henry 
Wallace’s famous speech before it 
was delivered to the public. 
“You can’t make _ that 
Henry,” he would have said. 
“Why not?” Mr. Wallace would 
have asked. ; 
“Because of this gimmick about a 
softer attitude towards Russia,” the 
agent would have said. “It’s going 
to make Secretary Byrnes hopping 
mad. And it’s going to embarrass 
President Truman and split the 
Democratic Party wide open, besides 


speech 


making trouble with the British Em- 
pire and upsetting the whole U.S.A.” 

“I think [ll just go ahead and 
make it anyway,” Mr. Wallace would 
probably have said. 

“And furthermore, it will probably 
lose you your job as Secretary of 
Commerce,” the press agent would 
have urged. 

“Oh, well, I can always get an- 
other job as leader of my own sec- 
tion of public opinion,’ Mr. Wallace 
might have replied tranquilly. 

But supposing on the other hand 
that a Hollywood star had written a 
ringingly leftist speech and then at- 
tempted to clear it through his press 
agent before delivering it. 

“Listen, you can’t make _ that 
speech!” the press agent would 
have said excitedly. 

“Why not?” the star would say. 
“It needs to be said.” 


“But not by you,” the agent would 
urge. ‘Look, why don’t you go out 
and divorce your wife or pick a fight 
in a night spot? The public won't 
mind that. But you make that speech 
and they’ll say you're trying to hand 
the atom bomb over to Joe Stalin.” 

“What does it matter,” the star 
would say bravely, “as long as jt 
helps a section of the American pub- 
lic to see the truth?” 

“Yeah, and what good will it do 
you to have a section of the public 
seeing the truth if the rest of them 
stay away from seeing your pic. 
tures?” the agent would point out. 

There wouldn’t be any answer io 
that. All the star could do at that 
point would be to pocket his speech 
and go off to sign up. with 
I.C.C.A.S.P. If Mr. Wallace makes 
many more speeches, it may not 
even be safe for him to do that. 








— Good Hurting! 





(TO OUR FRIENDS FROM THE U.S.) 


Good hunting and our wise game laws 
bring more and more friendly visitors 
from south of the border. They’re doubly 
welcome as fine sportsmen and because 
they help our economy. It’s up to each 
one of us to encourage their visits . .. 
give them a real welcome every time. 





WHAT CAN 1 DO? 





Ontario hotelman: 
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The answer is plenty! Here are some of 
the things anyone can do. The sugges- 
tions come from a well-known 


IT’S EVERYBODYS BUSINESS 00 A 


Worth his weight in gold! 
The province of Ontario, 
profits to almost the same 
extent from tourist busi- 
ness as it does from the 
gold mining industry. It 
is up to each of us to see 
that it goes on growing. 
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This diagram, shows how 
everyone benefits from the 
Ontario tourist income. 
Every dollar is shared in 
this way . . . 1. Hotels; 
2. Stores; 3. Restaurants; 
4. Taxes, etc.; 5. Amuse- 
ments; 6. Garages, 





TUNE IN “ONTARIO HOLIDAY” 
CFRB, 10:30 p.m:; Thurs., Fri., Sat. 





It works both ways! They 
treat us royally when we 
visit them . . . we can’t 
do less than return the 
compliment. Remember 
that it costs money to 
take a holiday . .. so 
let’s see they get a good 
return for every penny 
they spend. 


zd mate tem ceveta TE come Cecé/” 


and beauty spots in your district and 
tell people about them. 

2. When you write your friends in the 
States tell them about the places they 
would enjoy visiting. 

3. Try to make any visitor glad he came. 


4. Take time to give requested infor- 
mation fully and graciously. 


5. In business dealings, remember 
Canada’s reputation for courtesy and 
fairness depends on you. 


6. To sum it all up, follow the 
“Golden Rule.” 
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WASHINGTON 
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A Fumbled Bit of Dynamite News 
from a Hand-Out Table Did It 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 


6 Bai 3 a walnut library table in 
the hallway leading to the lounge 
and main dining room of the National 
Press Club which bears close watch- 
ing any day of the week by news- 
papermen and news agencies. Offi- 
cially it’s known as the “handout” 
table. Seldom does it get a mention 
except in an order to a boy or girl 
“copy boy” to “get me all releases 
from the Press Club handout table.” 
Sooner or later, all press releases 
issued in Washington, find their way 
to it. 

This use-scarred piece of furniture, 
supported by solid black walnut legs 
with a light walnut top, is backed up 
by “matrices” from the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, the Boston Hvening 
Transcript and the Pittsburgh Press. 
It’s sort of taken for granted, but 
last week it made its way into news 
headlines and was an incidental fac- 
tor in the Truman cabinet split that 
threw Secretary of Commerce Henry 
Wallace out of politics and back into 
private life. 

It was from the handout table that 
the copy of the Wallace “two worlds” 
speech reached Undersecretary of 
State Will L. Clayton, and not, as it 
should have been transmitted, directly 
to the State Department from Mr. 
Wallace. It was the handout table 
copy that was transmitted to Paris 
to make Secretary of State Byrnes 
“hopping mad,” although to this day 
he has said nothing about the Wallace 
advccacy of a shift in U.S. foreign 
policy. It is a possibility although 
somewhat remote, that if the Wallace 
speech had been brought to State De- 
partment attenticn in some other 
fashion, that Mr. Truman might not 
have been caught “off guard” when 
he told a press conference he had 
approved the speech. Yes, it’s even 
a possibility that had it not been for 
the handout table, and the speed with 
Which it passes .on information to 
working newspapermen, that Mr. 
Wallace might still have his job in 
the massive Commerce building on 


14th street, in the heart of Washing- 
ton. 


Capital “Coverage”? 


There are some lazy reporters who 

actually “cover” the capital from the 
handout table, with an occasional 
glance at the National Press Club 
news ticker. One young man _ has 
been known to cull the handouts 
(journalese for press releases), pick 
out a few likely items, then wire a 
list of smaller daily newspapers offer- 
ing complete coverage of those stories. 
If his “queries” brought a reply, he 
merely filed the handout, holus-bolus 
to the editor. That’s a poor excuse for 
professional news reporting. 
The handout table having earned 
its niche in the Washington news pic- 
ture as a good reporter in its own 
right, will tell you, in this article the 
news of one day in Washington. Ex- 
cept for selection of the more im- 
portant releases for special mention, 
the handouts come to you just as they 
left the release table. 

Let’s go handout hunting. Here’s 
Mr. Wallace, in an unsigned piece of 
mimeographing, addressed to “My 
Fellow Americans.” Henry is still 
telling the folks that “winning the 
peace is more important than high 
public office. It is more important 
than any consideration of party 
politics.” 

That sounds like the broken record. 
We've heard that tune before. Must 
be an oversight, on the part of Edith 


+ Stadler who keeps the releases up to 


date. 


Well, here’s Carroll Reece, chair- 
National 
Committee, sounding off on patriotic 
red, white and blue release paper 
about Hank: “Mr. Wallace is out of 
the cabinet, for which patriotic Ame- 
ricans can be thankful, but his colla- 
borator who approved the Madison 


™ Square Garden speech still is in the 


White House. The damage done to 
our foreign policy and our national 


Prestige -has -not~ been mended.” ~ It 


seems Carroll wants Harry out too. 

We shut off the G.O.P. after that 
first paragraph, only to hear from the 
People’s Lobby, Inc., whatever that 
is, announcing for the Sunday papers 
of September 22 that “it is time we 
realize that America’s boom-and-bust 
economy is our great conspiracy not 
only against Russia, but against the 
peace of the world.” 

It seems that Hank Wallace is go- 
ing to get off this time, until we read 
that “Secretary Wallace’s advocacy of 
the system of private profits nega- 
tived his alleged friendship for 
Russia, as all the world knew.” After 
that sentence we know that the 
People’s Lobby, Inc., is away over to 
the left of centre, and now that such 
a course is politically unpopular, we’ll 
browse a bit further into more con- 
servative pastures. 


Drum-Beating 


Up pops a screed from Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder, telling the 
weary handout-reader that, “Yes, 
America will go forward under its 
system of free enterprise, which has 
written for us a great history. We 
will go forward and break our pre- 
vious records of production, of em- 
ployment and of income.” There’s 
nothing left-wing about that. You 
can almost hear the band pounding 
out a patriotic march. 

On a martial note, we grab a War 
Department release which happens to 
be the text of an address to be de- 
livered Tuesday, September 24, 1946, 
before the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Ame- 
rica, by Undersecretary of War Ken- 
neth C. Royal. This is another bit of 
Americana, in which Mr. Royal says 
that “none of us with a realistic view 
of the future can afford to lose our 
national point “of view, ou¥ patriotic 
belief in America as a whole .... No 
one connected with the recent war 
effort can fail to have faith in the 
Americanism and in the democratic 
patriotism of American labor and par- 
ticularly of your organization.” 

It appears that “democracy” is a 
popular subject on the handout table. 
We learn from Undersecretary of 
State William Benton, in a speech to 
celebrate the 100th year of Liberia’s 
independence, that he prophecies “for 
Liberia a more intensified economic 
development and an attention to social 
welfare which will greatly speed up 
progress toward a more perfect poli- 
tical democracy.” 

That’s a hopeful note, but in today’s 
paper we had read that Virginia’s 
“Jim Crow” law was still in effect. 
A few months back the State Supreme 
Court announced it had rescinded the 
1935 law compelling Negroes to go to 
the back of the bus. So it had, but 
it develops there was another similar 
law on the statute book dated for an- 
other year. Have they Jim Crow 
laws in Liberia? 


Hickenlooper’s Forecast 


Enough of that wool-gathering. 
Back to our handouts. We thought 
we had left the New Deal behind 
when we passed those Wallace pieces, 
but here’s a solid Republican, Senator 
Hickenlooper of Iowa, telling in 13 
pages of multigraphing about several 
hundred instances of New Deal short- 
comings. He’s quite proud of the 
occasion, a G.O.P. convention at 
Seattle, because he starts out: 

“T am honored to be able to sense, 
at first hand, the tremendous upsurge 
of enthusiasm here for the Republican 
Party and the Republican candidates 
in this election, that has been repeat- 
edly told to me by others.” Then 
there’s a lot of stuff about the gran- 
deur of the Pacific Northwest, which 
is old stuff to us because we were 
raised in the Alberta foothills, and we 
thumb through to find that Mr. Hic- 
kenlooper predicts for tomorrow’s 
generation “greater comfort and en- 
joyment as a result of our efforts.” 

As we go on to the next item, an 
O.P.A. release in which Administrator 
Paul A. Porter tries-to apologize~for 


the mess his “rollback” order on meat 
prices has created in the nation’s res- 
taurants, we offer up a silent prayer 
on behalf of Canadians that they have 
such a person as Donald Gordon. 
Nothing — we are positive — could be 
quite as muddled as America’s O.P.A. 
And they’re talking of making Mr. 
Porter Secretary of Commerce now 
that Hank’s gone. 


Corner Grocery Hold-Out 


At this stage of our review of one 
collection of handouts, we find that 
our space is running short, but that 
we have, by actual measurements, two 
inches of handouts yet to discuss. Per- 
haps we had better skim through 
them, just to give you an idea of the 
variety of subjects. The Department 
of Labor reports retail food prices 
are on the decline (but not in our 
corner grocery). Secretary of War 
Patterson gives the National Guard 
a plug at Buffalo and tactfully men- 
tions that “the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy served in the 
Missouri National Guard for 14 
years.” Mr. Patterson also puts in a 
plug for the Army’s M.P.’s for de- 
livery Monday. 

Thirty-nine organizations are re- 
ported to have discussed price control 
at an O.P.A. Headquarters meeting, 
but there is no mention of profanity. 
We learn from the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration that small truck 


tires are to be made from natural 
rubber, henceforth. O.P.A. tells us 
mattresses are to have a 26 per cent 
instead of an 18 per cent price in- 
crease. The Softwood Plywood In- 
dustry has decided to channel more 
of its product to distributors. 

War Assets Administration an- 
nounces a speed-up system to scrap 
surplus ships to get more steel scrap. 
Here’s the Decontrol Board revealing 
that it will not return dairy products 
to price control at this time. Eugene 
Meyer, President of the International 
Bank, uses a long white sheet of re- 
lease paper to tell us Mr. D. Crena de 
Iongh of the Netherlands, has been 
appointed treasurer. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation announces 
the second auction of Japanese raw 


silk in New York City. Four Liberty 
ships are offered for sale for scrap- 
ping in England. 

Thus it goes, telling about awards 
to war heroes, additions to the Re- 
serve fleet, the rate of labor turn- 
over, why savings bonds are still a 
good investment, etc., etc., ete. 

Quite a prolific reporter, that hand- 
out table, but it needs the efforts of 
reporters and editors to make its out- 
put palatable for you. 

Maybe Hank will be more wary of 
how he tosses his speeches at that 
handout table when he comes back in 
the 1948 presidential campaign to try 
to take over the lease of 1600 Penn-’ 
sylvania Avenue, the White House to 
you. Or perhaps his aim was better 
than you imagine. 
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“When the boss was sold on this Trailer 
idea, he put on three Fruehaufs . . 
boy, what a difference they make! 


“Before we got the Trailers, our trucks 
were usually tied up in the yards half the 
morning for loading, and the best we could 
get was 2 or 3 round trips a day per truck. 


“Now, with the Trailers, I make as many 
as 5 round trips a day. . 
That’s because I can pull out first thing 
in the morning with a Trailer that was 


With a Fruehauf 
Trailer you can get 
in and out of tight 
. spots that couldn’t be 
negotiated by ordi- 
nary trucks with equal 
carrying 
because a Truck- 
Trailer turns in the 
same radius as the 
truck that pulls it. 


“1 HAUL TWICE THE LOAD 
SINCE THE BOSS BOUGHT 


. and, 


. sometimes 6. coupler. 


loaded the previous afternoon. While I’m 
gone, another Trailer is being loaded, and 
as soon as I get back I can drop the empty, 
pick up the loaded one and start out again. 


“Besides that, on each trip I can pull 
twice as much on the Trailer as I carried 
with the same truck. All we did was take 
the platform off the truck and put on a 


Whether you operate one or two trucks 
or a large fleet, it’s likely that Trailers will 


fit into your operation, too, and save money 


= 2 


capacities, 


for you. Why not call in a Fruehauf Trans- 
portation Engineer today and let him go 
over your delivery set-up with you? There’s 
no cost or obligation and it may mean a 
big saving in your operating costs. 


* * * 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


of Canada, Limited 
TORONTO (WESTON) ONTARIO 


Sales and Service Branches at Toronto and Montreal 


TRANSPORTATION 
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World Peace, Hollywood Style 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


[’ IS a sober thought on Democracy 

that for one person who knows 
anything about the career of Henry 
Wallace there are probably a mil- 
lion or more who follow breathlessly 
the career of Margaret O’Brien. It 
is even more depressing to reflect 
that if little Miss O’Brien were to 
make a statement on U.S. foreign 
policy—which she is perfectly cap- 
able of doing with a little prompting 
—thousands of O’Brien fans would 
accept it implicitly. 

Every civilization creates its own 
mythology, and the mythology of 
America seems to be centred in 
Hollywood. Hollywood is America’s 
Olympia, inhabited by beings five 
times larger than life and twenty 
times more beautiful. Their private 
behavior as it filters through to the 
public is occasionally peculiar, but 
this doesn’t matter. Private life on 
Olympia was often extremely irregu- 
lar without any damage to Olympic 
prestige. The great advantage, how- 
ever, that modern deities have over 
ancient ones is that the former can 
actually materialize, especially dur- 
ing national emergencies, turning up 
in public places to make Victory 
speeches and launch ships and sell 
bonds. So it isn’t much wonder we 
believe in them. 

What would happen then if Holly- 
wood deities really got down to mor- 
tal level and went to work on a poli- 
tical basis? Conditioned as they are 
to accept illusion as reality, might 
they not try to re-shape the world to 
the Hollywood pattern, where con- 
flicts, however violent, are always 
resclved, right inevitably triumphs, 
and everyone lives happily ever 
afterwards? Such a solution doesn’t 
seem very likely to disillusioned out- 
siders; but there are quite a number 
of hopeful spirits in Hollywood who 
think it is at least worth a try. 

In the frivolous past Hollywood 
stars were content to set the nation’s 
hairdo styles and let anyone who 
liked shape its policies. But the times 
aren’t frivolous any more, and the 
stars are tending more and more to 
organize committees, espouse cru- 
sades and even back candidates. At 
the moment the movement to which 
most of Hollywood's more impres- 
sive stars are committed is the Inde- 
pendent Citizens’ Committee of Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. 


T WAS inevitable perhaps that the 


I.C.C.A.S.P. should be slightly 
leftish in tendency and sympathetic 
towards the Henry Wallace policy of 


a softer attitude towards the Soviet. 
The I.C.C.A.S.P. is no more Com 
munist than Henry Wallace himself, 
but like every leftist group it has 
its Communist fringe. It is natural 
perhaps that I.C.C.A.S.P. should take 
a more sympathetic attitude towards 


the Soviet than more conservative 
organizations. Since many of its 
members are creations of legend 
themselves, they are more suscep- 


tible than most people to the Soviet 








SHELLCRAFT 


—Everything you require for 


Shell jewellery .. . Instruc- 
tion books, Seashells in 
packages, plastic and metal 
earring bases, plastic dises 
for earrings and brooches, 
colored paints, metal pin- 
backs, cement, etc. 





myth. They are also a good deal 
more ready than more conservative 
types to believe that the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. have only to meet to 
love each other; and they are in- 
clined to overlook the fact that at 
the moment there are almost in- 
superable barriers in the way of 
their meeting at all. For from the 
Hollywood point of view, love can 
always find a way, and if it can’t, 
any good international scenarist 
should be able to find it for it. 

It is even conceivable that there 
are members of the I.C.C.A.S.P. who 
are beguiled by the title “Honored 
Artist of the Republic,’ with which 
the U.S.S.R. rewards the more con- 
spicuous members of the moving pic- 
ture profession. The U.S. republic, 
though generous enough to its mov- 
ing picture artists in other respects, 
has never got around to handing out 
titles. 

Whatever its motivation, the 
I.C.C.A.S.P. is solidly behind Mr. 
Wallace, who made his famous Mad- 
ison Square Gardens speech under 
the joint auspices of the C.I.O., 
PAC. cand LCCAS-P: Nothing 
that Henry Wallace says can be 
wrong, apart from a few tentative 
criticisms of the Soviet, which, on 
the Madison Square Garden occa- 
sion, were promptly booed down. 
Any political organization head- 
ed by the ex-secretary of Commerce 
would be bound to include the 
LCC ASIP: 


HERE can be no doubt that 

Hollywood has set its heart on 
putting the world to rights. No one 
can deny either that the stars them- 
selves have behind them a mass- 
public far more enthusiastic than 
any mere politician can command. 
Rather paradoxically, however, a 
movie-star’s public can become, in 
the political field, almost as much 
an obstacle as a support. The mass- 
appeal the movie-star commands is 
so enormous that it can very easily 
get out of hand. The star can hold it 
together by presenting love, ro- 
mance, the triumph of virture and the 
rich and happy ending, because these 
are all abstractions representing the 
American Way of Life which the 
movie-public approves. But if a star 
starts separating political left from 
right, questioning the American 
Way of life, or, worse still, trying to 
modify the public’s idea about the 
Soviet Way of Life, he is likely to 
shatter his public into so many frag- 
ments that the best press agent in 
the world can't put it together again. 

Every good Hollywood press 
agent knows this and tries to see to 
it that in public at least his star 
sticks to wide, safe political generali- 
zations. The press agent’s business 
is to be both interpreter and trouble- 
shooter for his client, and it is no 
help if he has to explain the star’s 
political theories to the public as 
well as his domestic complications. 


That is why it is so much simpler 








Rex Battle, distinguished Canadian 
pianist, who was guest artist at 
last week's Prom Symphony Concert. 


to be a politician than a moving pic- 
ture star with political ideas. The 
politician doesn’t have to deal with 
the whole amorphous mass of public 
opinion. He can just rope off a man- 
ageable section of it and go to work 
on that. 


UPPOSE, for instance, that a 

press agent had read Henry 
Wallace’s famous speech before it 
was delivered to the public. 

“You can’t make that 
Henry,” he would have said. 

“Why not?” Mr. Wallace would 
have asked. 


speech 


“Because of this gimmick about a 


softer attitude towards Russia,” the 
agent would have said. “It’s going 
to make Secretary Byrnes hopping 
mad. And it’s going to embarrass 
President Truman and split the 
Democratic Party wide open, besides 


making trouble with the British Em- 
pire and upsetting the whole U.S.A.” 

“T think I'll just go ahead and 
make it anyway,” Mr. Wallace would 
probably have said. 

“And furthermore, it will probably 
lose you your job as Secretary of 
Commerce,” the press agent would 
have urged. 

“Oh, well, I can always get an- 
other job as leader of my own sec- 
tion of public opinion,’ Mr. Wallace 
might have replied tranquilly. 

But supposing on the other hand 
that a Hollywood star had written a 
ringingly leftist speech and then at- 
tempted to clear it through his press 
agent before delivering it. 

“Listen, you can’t make 
speech!” the press agent 
have said excitedly. 

“Why not?” the star would say. 
“It needs to be said.” 


that 
would 


“But not by you,” the agent woul 
urge. “Look, why don’t you go out 
and divorce your wife or pick a fight 
in a night spot? The public won't 
mind that. But you make that speech 
and they’ll say you’re trying to hand 
the atom bomb over to Joe Stalin.” 

“What does it matter,” the star 
would say bravely, “as long as it 
helps a section of the American pub- 
lic to see the truth?” 

“Yeah, and what good will it do 
you to have a section of the public 
seeing the truth if the rest of them 
stay away from seeing your pic. 
tures?” the agent would point out. 

There wouldn’t be any answer io 
that. All the star could do at that 
point would be to pocket his speech 
and go off to sign up with 
IL.C.C.A.S.P. If Mr. Wallace makes 
many more speeches, it may not 
even be safe for him to do that. 








— Good Hurting! 





(TO OUR FRIENDS FROM THE U.S.) 


Good hunting and our wise game laws 
bring more and more friendly visitors 
from south of the border. They’re doubly 
welcome as fine sportsmen and because 
they help our economy. It’s up to each 
one of us to encourage their visits 
give them a real welcome every time. 





WHAT CAN 1 DO? 






Ontario hotelman: 














Nessie 


The answer is plenty! Here are some of 
the things anyone can do. The sugges- 
tions come from a well-known 


1. Know the places of interest 


Worth his weight in gold! 
The province of Ontario, 
profits to almost the same 
extent from tourist busi- 
ness as it does from the 
gold mining industry. It 
is up to each of us to see 
that it goes on growing. 






ge 


This diagram, shows how 
everyone benefits from the 
Ontario tourist income. 
Every dollar is shared in 
this way . . . 1. Hotels; 
2. Stores; 3. Restaurants; 
4, Taxes, etc.; 5. Amuse- 
ments; 6. Garages. 





TUNE IN “ONTARIO HOLIDAY” 
CFRB, 10:30 p.m:; Thurs., Fri.; Sat. 


5. In business dealings, remember 
Canada’s reputation for courtesy and 
fairness depends on you. 


6. To sum it all up, follow the 
“Golden Rule.” 


It works both ways! They 
treat us royally when we 
visit them . . . we can’t 
do less than return the 
compliment. Remember 
that it costs money to 
take a holiday ... so 
let’s see they get a good 
return for every penny 
they spend. 


Led weate Them ceil TE come Hace” 






and beauty spots in your district and 
tell people about them. 


2. When you write your friends in the 
States tell them about the places they 
would enjoy visiting. 

3. Try to make any visitor glad he came. 


4. Take time to give requested infor- 
mation fully and graciously. 
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WASHINGTON 


LETTER 





A Fumbled Bit of Dynamite News 
from a Hand-Out Table Did It 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 


8 Reece a walnut library table in 
the hallway leading to the lounge 
and main dining room of the National 
Press Club which bears close watch- 
ing any day of the week by news- 
papermen and news agencies. Offi- 
cially it’s known as the “handout” 
table. Seldom does it get a mention 
except in an order to a boy or girl 
“copy boy” to “get me all releases 
from the Press Club handout table.” 
Sooner or later, all press releases 
issued in Washington, find their way 
to it. 

This use-scarred piece of furniture, 
supported by solid black walnut legs 
with a light walnut top, is backed up 
by “matrices” from the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, the Boston Hvening 
Transcript and the Pittsburgh Press. 
It’s sort of taken for granted, but 
last week it made its way into news 
headlines and was an incidental fac- 
tor in the Truman cabinet split that 
threw Secretary of Commerce Henry 
Wallace out of politics and back into 
private life. 

It was from the handout table that 
the copy of the Wallace “two worlds” 
speech reached Undersecretary of 
State Will L. Clayton, and not, as it 
should have been transmitted, directly 
to the State Department from Mr. 
Wallace. It was the handout table 
copy that was transmitted to Paris 
to make Secretary of State Byrnes 
“hopping mad,” although to this day 
he has said nothing about the Wallace 
advocacy of a shift in U.S. foreign 
policy. It is a possibility although 
somewhat remote, that if the Wallace 
speech had been brought to State De- 
partment attenticn in some other 
fashion, that Mr. Truman might not 
have been caught “off guard” when 
he told a press conference he had 
approved the speech. Yes, it’s even 
a possibility that had it not been for 
the handout table, and the speed with 
which it passes on information to 
working newspapermen, that Mr. 
Wallace might still have his job in 
the massive Commerce building on 
14th street, in the heart of Washing- 
ton. 


Capital “Coverage”? 


There are some lazy reporters who 

actually “cover” the capital from the 
handout table, with an occasional 
glance at the National Press Club 
news ticker. One young man _ has 
been known to cull the handouts 
(journalese for press releases), pick 
out a few likely items, then wire a 
list of smaller daily newspapers offer- 
ing complete coverage of those stories. 
If his “queries” brought a reply, he 
merely filed the handout, holus-bolus 
to the editor. That’s a poor excuse for 
professional news reporting. 
The handout table having earned 
its niche in the Washington news pic- 
ture as a good reporter in its own 
right, will tell you, in this article the 
news of one day in Washington. Ex- 
cept for selection of the more im- 
portant releases for special mention, 
the handouts come to you just as they 
left the release table. 

Let’s go handout hunting. Here’s 
Mr. Wallace, in an unsigned piece of 
mimeographing, addressed to “My 
Fellow Americans.” Henry is still 
telling the folks that “winning the 
peace is more important than high 
public office. It is more important 
than any consideration of party 
politics.” 

That sounds like the broken record. 
We've heard that tune before. Must 
be an oversight, on the part of Edith 
Stadler who keeps the releases up to 
date. 

Well, here’s Carroll Reece, chair- 
man of the Republican National 
Committee, sounding off on patriotic 
red, white and blue release paper 
about Hank: “Mr. Wallace is out of 


» the cabinet, for which patriotic Ame- 


ricans can be thankful, but his colla- 
borator who approved the Madison 
Square Garden speech still is in the 
White House. The damage done to 
our foreign policy and our national 


-Prestige has not--been-mended.”~ It- 


--Paul_A.. Porter -tries -to-apologize- for 


seems Carroll wants Harry out too. 

We shut off the G.O.P. after that 
first paragraph, only to hear from the 
People’s Lobby, Inc., whatever that 
is, announcing for the Sunday papers 
of September 22 that “it is time we 
realize that America’s boom-and-bust 
economy is our great conspiracy not 
only against Russia, but against the 
peace of the world.” 

It seems that Hank Wallace is go- 
ing to get off this time, until we read 
that “Secretary Wallace’s advocacy of 
the system of private profits nega- 
tived his alleged friendship for 
Russia, as all the world knew.” After 
that sentence we know that the 
People’s Lobby, Inc., is away over to 
the left of centre, and now that such 
a course is politically unpopular, we'll 
browse a bit further into more con- 
servative pastures. 


Drum-Beating 


Up pops a screed from Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder, telling the 
weary handout-reader that, “Yes, 
America will go forward under its 
system of free enterprise, which has 
written for us a great history. We 
will go forward and break our pre- 
vious records of production, of em- 
ployment and of income.” There’s 
nothing left-wing about that. You 
can almost hear the band pounding 
out a patriotic march. 

On a martial note, we grab a War 
Department release which happens to 
be the text of an address to be de- 
livered Tuesday, September 24, 1946, 
before the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Ame- 
rica, by Undersecretary of War Ken- 
neth C. Royal. This is another bit of 
Americana, in which Mr. Royal cays 
that “none of us with a realistic view 
of the future can afford to lose our 
national point “of view, ou¥ patriotic 
belief in America as a whok.... No 


one connected with the recent war 


effort can fail to have faith in the 
Americanism and in the democratic 
patriotism of American labor and par- 
ticularly of your organization.” 

It appears that “democracy” is a 
popular subject on the handout table. 
We learn from Undersecretary of 
State William Benton, in a speech to 
celebrate the 100th year of Liberia’s 
independence, that he prophecies “for 
Liberia a more intensified economic 
development and an attention to social 
welfare which will greatly speed up 
progress toward a more perfect poli- 
tical democracy.” 

That’s a hopeful note, but in today’s 
paper we had read that Virginia’s 
“Jim Crow” law was still in effect. 
A few months back the State Supreme 
Court announced it had rescinded the 
1935 law compelling Negroes to go to 
the back of the bus. So it had, but 
it develops there was another similar 
law on the statute book dated for an- 
other year. Have they Jim Crow 
laws in Liberia? 


Hickenlooper's Forecast 


Enough of that wool-gathering. 
Back to our handouts. We thought 
we had left the New Deal behind 
when we passed those Wallace pieces, 
but here’s a solid Republican, Senator 
Hickenlooper of Iowa, telling in 13 
pages of multigraphing about several 
hundred instances of New Deal short- 
comings. He’s quite proud of the 
occasion, a G.O.P. convention at 
Seattle, because he starts out: 

“T am honored to be able to sense, 
at first hand, the tremendous upsurge 
of enthusiasm here for the Republican 
Party and the Republican candidates 
in this election, that has been repeat- 
edly told to me by others.” Then 
there’s a lot of stuff about the gran- 
deur of the Pacific Northwest, which 
is old stuff to us because we were 
raised in the Alberta foothills, and we 
thumb through to find that Mr. Hic- 
kenlooper predicts for tomorrow’s 
generation “greater comfort and en- 
joyment as a result of our efforts.” 

As we go on to the next item, an 
O.P.A. release in which Administrator 


the mess his “rollback” order on meat 
prices has created in the nation’s res- 
taurants, we offer up a silent prayer 
on behalf of Canadians that they have 
such a person as Donald Gordon. 
Nothing — we are positive — could be 
quite as muddled as America’s O.P.A. 
And they’re talking of making Mr. 
Porter Secretary of Commerce now 
that Hank’s gone. 


Corner Grocery Hold-Out 


At this stage of our review of one 
collection of handouts, we find that 
our space is running short, but that 
we have, by actual measurements, two 
inches of handouts yet to discuss. Per- 
haps we had better skim through 
them, just to give you an idea of the 
variety of subjects. The Department 
of Labor reports retail food prices 
are on the decline (but not in our 
corner grocery). Secretary of War 
Patterson gives the National Guard 
a plug at Buffalo and tactfully men- 
tions that “the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy served in the 
Missouri National Guard for 14 
years.” Mr. Patterson also puts in a 
plug for the Army’s M.P.’s for de- 
livery Monday. 

Thirty-nine organizations are _ re- 
ported to have discussed price control 
at an O.P.A. Headquarters meeting, 
but there is no mention of profanity. 
We learn from the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration that small truck 


tires are to be made from natural 
rubber, henceforth. O.P.A. tells us 
mattresses are to have a 26 per cent 
instead of an 18 per cent price in- 
crease. The Softwood Plywood In- 
dustry has decided to channel more 
of its product to distributors. 

War Assets Administration an- 
nounces a speed-up system to scrap 
surplus ships to get more steel scrap. 
Here’s the Decontrol Board revealing 
that it will not return dairy products 
to price control at this time. Eugene 
Meyer, President of the International 
Bank, uses a long white sheet of re- 
lease paper to tell us Mr. D. Crena de 
Iongh of the Netherlands, has been 
appointed treasurer. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation announces 
the second auction of Japanese raw 


silk in New York City. Four Liberty 
ships are offered for sale for scrap- 
ping in England. 

Thus it goes, telling about awards 
to war heroes, additions to the Re- 
serve fleet, the rate of labor turn- 
over, why savings bonds are still a 
good investment, etc., etc., etc. 

Quite a prolific reporter, that hand- 
out table, but it needs the efforts of 
reporters and editors to make its out- 
put palatable for you. 

Maybe Hank will be more wary of 
how he tosses his speeches at that 
handout table when he comes back in 
the 1948 presidential campaign to try 
to take over the lease of 1600 Penn-’ 
sylvania Avenue, the White House to 
you. Or perhaps his aim was better 
than you imagine. 
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“When the boss was sold on this Trailer 
idea, he put on three Fruehaufs. . 
boy, what a difference they make! 


“Before we got the Trailers, our trucks 
were usually tied up in the yards half the 
morning for loading, and the best we could 
get was 2 or 3 round trips a day per truck. 


“Now, with the Trailers, I make as many 
. . sometimes 6. 
That’s because I can pull out first thing 
in the morning with a Trailer that was 


With a Fruehauf 


the Middle” i sra"on Sign 


spots that couldn’t be 
negotiated by ordi- 
nary trucks with equal 
carrying 
because a Truck- 
Trailer turns in the 
same radius as the 
truck that pulls it. 


“1 HAUL TWICE THE LOAD 
SINCE THE BOSS BOUGHT 


oop 


. and, 


coupler.” 


loaded the previous afternoon. While I’m 
gone, another Trailer is being loaded, and 
as soon as I get back I can drop the empty, 
pick up the loaded one and start out again. 


“Besides that, on each trip I can pull 
twice as much on the Trailer as I carried 
with the same truck. All we did was take 
the platform off the truck and put on a 


Whether you operate one or two trucks 
or a large fleet, it’s likely that Trailers will 


fit into your operation, too, and save money 


~x~ * * 


and out of tight 


capacities, 


for you. Why not call in a Fruehauf Trans- 
portation Engineer today and let him go 
over your delivery set-up with you? There’s 
no cost or obligation and it may mean a 
big saving in your operating costs. 


* * * 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


of Canada, Limited 
TORONTO (WESTON) ONTARIO 


Sales and Service Branches at Toronto and Montreal 
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U.S. Actors Lead in 
Victoria Festival 


By DOROTHY V. CRIGHTON 


Last month at Victoria, B.C., was 
held Canada’s first International 
Drama Festival. For six nights 
and a Saturday matinee Canadian 
and U.S. teams competed, con- 
vinced enthusiastic audiences 
with twenty-three one-act plays 
that competitive drama was back 
again, after a time-out during the 
war. First prize winner was a 
group from Portland, Oregon. 
Second best was a Canadian- 
Chinese entry by the Golden 
Dragon Theatre Guild of Victoria. 


Another drama event on the 
West Coast last month was the 
Pacific Drama Conference, also 
held at Victoria. Several days’ 
talks covered everything from 
drama in American schools and 
on the radio to ballad opera for 
community centres. 


_ the final curtain was rung 


down on Canada’s first Interna- 


tional Drama Festival, at Victoria, 
B.C., August 5-10, it was realized that 
competitive drama in Canada was on 
the march again. 

Groups from the states of 
Washington and Oregon, from widely 
scattered centres in B.C., together 
With several from Victoria. For six 
nights and a Saturday matinee, en 
thusiastic audiences packed the Royal 
Victoria Theatre, saw the twenty- 
three one-act plays and heard E. G. 
Sterndale-Bennett adjudicate them. 

While adult entries were uneven in 
standards of acting, production, and 
plays chosen, the intermediate entries 
were really good, and the general 


public interest tifyingly Keen. 
Given a continua! enthusiastic 
public support, the consistently good 
work being done by the junior and 
senior high schools shsculd in a rea- 
sonably short time the general 
standard of festival work up to the 
immediate pre-war level. Interest 
in the living drama has not been a 
merely been 


bring 


war casualty; it has 


dormant for the last six years. 


Shield-Winner 


Shield-w 


t play of 
1 group from Port 


Civic Theatre. They 


inner for the bes 
the festival 


land, Oregon's 


celebrated its twenty-first birthday 
by giving an excellent performance 
of Maeterlinck’s “Miracle of St. An- 
k th Roe was a movinegly 
nt | St. Anthony, whose 
ed enever ne was par 

Ster e-Bennett 

itt tl to the 

i the ition in 

I itiful characterizations 

















“The Romance of the Willow Pat- 


tern”, ranked second in Canada's 
First International Drama Festival, by 
the Golden Dragon Theatre Guild of 
Victoria, B.C. Above, Peter Wong as 
“The Mandarin", Mrs. Bessie Tang as 
“Koong-See", Jack Tang as “Chang” 


of even the minor players, and the 
equally beautiful miming. 

But in general, the adjudicator 
found most contestants beiter in voice 
work than in the right use of panto- 
mime. He had hoped to see something 
of the extraordinary flexibility of the 
European theatre in the plays pre- 
sented by the Canadian-Scandinavian 
and Canadian-Ukrainian groups. He 
urged these groups to study the drama 
ot the country of their ancestry. 


“Willow Pattern” Second 


The shield for the play ranking 
second went to the Golden Dragon 
Theatre Guild of Victoria, a Canadian- 
Chinese entry, for a presentation in 
traditional Chinese manner of the 
“Romance of the Willow Pattern.” 
In discussing this play, together with 
two others, both of them presented by 
the Moongate Players of Vancouver, 
adjudicator Sterndale-Bennett sug- 
gested that these young people would 
do well to consider the possibilities in 
writing, directing and acting plays 


dealing with their experiences as be . 


festival week. The director, Joy 
Coghill, was warmly congratulated. 
The young “King,” Marlene Lighbody, 
captured the trophy for the best 
“male” performance, and excellent 
performance it was. Special mention 
was also made of the Princess Ca- 
milla. In everyday life she is Doreen 
Smith, but to those who saw her dur- 
ing drama week, she will always be 
Princess Camilla. 


Neon-Lighted Saint 


Individual awards went to Kenneth 
Root for his St. Anthony, still in 
character as he came on stage to re- 
ceive his cup. His halo glowed with 
pleasure as he bowed. Mrs. Jack Tang, 
the Adorable Koong-See of “The 
Willow Pattern,” won the cup for the 
best performance by an actress, the 
adjudicator stating it was a most dif- 
ficult role, and that never once did 
she come out of character. Miss Sallie 
Rice, who played Virginie in the 
“Miracle of St. Anthony” was a very 
close second, and was given warm 
praise by the drama judge. 

I didn’t feel’ that entries of the Vic- 
toria Little Theatre, “White Iris” and 
“Thread o’ Scarlet,” were as good as 
they have been known to do. Perhaps 
the fact that they were putting ona 
performance of Coward’s “Blythe 
Spirit’’ during the Pacific Drama 
Conference, which took place August 
12 and 13, had something to do with 


the case. Individual performances 
were good, especially that of Gwen 
Downs as Dorcas the maid in “White 
Iris” and Fred Spencer in “Thread 0’ 
Scarlet.” Both players were com- 
mended by the adjudicator. 

Drama week has been some three 
years in the planning. To paraphrase 
Kipling and his remark about gar- 
dens, “Such festivals are not made, 
by exclaiming, ‘Oh, how wonderful,’ 
and sitting in the shade.” It is felt 
generally that the adjudicator ex- 
pressed it very well when he told us 
he expected much of permanent value 
from what had been a most interes- 
ting and worthwhile festival. Major 
Bullock-Webster of the Department 
of School and Community Drama 
and his committee are to be heartily 
congratulated. One of the best things 
the committee did was to secure the 
services of so excellent an adjudica- 
tor as Mr. Sterndale-Bennett. We 
have shown that we have an aroused 
public interest and _ enthusiasm, 
plenty of individual acting ability, but 


a great need for competent directors. 


LADY BIRD 


EFORE me now 
a gold-dust lady-bird 
a-fright upon the pane 
who, startled by the sunlight 
opens wings, precise, intent— 
and closes them again. 
ANN FOSTER 





Sarawak has recently been joined to 
the British Empire after more than a 
century of rule by Rajah Brooke. Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, Governor 
General of Malaya, announces the 
appointment of an Acting Governor. 





ing of Chinese origin, but of Western 
education and environment. He felt 
that plays dealing with ancient Chi- 


nese folk-lore and legends, unless 
presented in the traditional way, 
tended to become beautifully cos- 


tumed and staged spectacles, not au- 
thentically either of East or West. In 
complimenting Margot Gordon who 
directed the “Willow Pattern”, he 
spoke of the absence of meaningless 
gesture, and general “fussiness” of the 
players. “I found myself wondering,” 
he said, “why we of the west spend so 
much time and trouble trying to get 
realistic effects such as moon-light, 
when we have just seen that a pro- 
perty-man pinning a crescent moon 
to a black curtain is all that is need- 
ed.” 

As far as the Victoria entries were 
concerned, the three plays directed 
by Miss Gordon were highly com- 
mended, “Dust of the Road” presented 
by the St. Barnabas Players gaining 
a cup for the best play other than the 
shield-winners. Miss Anna Wootton, 
who played Prudence Steel in this 
entry, was a runner-up for the best 
performance by an _ actress, and 
Ernest Lemon as the tramp was al- 
so in the running for the best actor. 
This group at the last moment put in 
a non-competitive comedy which was 
a great success. The adjudicator re- 
marked that he wished the groups 
would consider comedies for festival 
work, as drama and melodrama pre- 
sented innumerable pitfalls for inex 
perienced performers. 


A French Ruth Draper 


M. Andre Frére of Paris, who has 
been directing the French summer 
camp at near-by Shawnigan Lake, 
gave an unforgettable one-man 
show, somewhat in the manner of 
Ruth Draper, but unmistakably his 
own. In it he _ portrayed the 


trials and tribulations of a com- 
poser and choreographer trying to 
stave off his creditors until his 


great masterpieces could be_ pro- 
duced. A group from the camp gave 


“Impromptu Shawnigan,” a non-com- 
petitive entry, in which the “joy-of-- 
doing” was delightful. Here again, the 
audience had an opportunity to see 
lovely miming, particularly in the 
dancing, a chance to join in the chorus 
of “Alouette.” During this number 
M. Frére gave a model of panto- 
mime, in his portrayal of a couturier 
of the Rue de la Paix, trying to type 
an out-size lady client. 

In the intermediate section, the 
Hans Christian Andersen Society of 
Seattle gave a delightful presentation 
of “The Princess and the Pea.” Gene 
Christensen as the queen was given 
the award for the best performance 
by an actress; the tableaux of the 
four ladies in waiting and their 
singing of Brahms’ “Lullaby” were 
especially commended. The cup for 
the best play went to Dale Junior 
Group of Vancouver for their inter- 
pretation of Milne’s “Ugly Duckling,” 
one of the highlights of the whole 
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By ROBERT FRIARY 


According to legend, pirate 
treasure is buried on Cocos Island 
in the Pacific Ocean. There have 
been at least 30 attempts lately 
to recover if but the hunters 
have always come away empty- 
handed. However a new expedi- 
tion forming in England may 
have better luck. 


The Republic of Costa Rica owns 
the island but allows hunting 
parties under conditions. Captain 
Davis, Benito Bonito, and Bonito’s 
mate, Thompson, are responsible 
for the buried treasures. The only 
things that have come to light so 
; far are relics of the pirates and a 
3 few coins. 
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i Yr, YOU’RE fed up with rations, con- 


d to 5 trols and bad news, why not try 
ana ' a spot of fortune-finding on an 
. Rt. » island where everything is un- 
enor rationed, you can do as you please, 
| the and there is little likelihood of your 


_ getting any news from one end of 
nor, » the year to the other? 
What is more, the possible—notice, 
» one does not say, probable—prize is a 
» share in the world’s greatest pirate 
i hoard, reckoned to be worth anything 
between 48 and 100 million dollars. It 
lies on Cocos Island in the Pacific, at 
least, according to legend. 

At Kessingland, Suffolk, England, 
a party of ex-Navy men, others from 
the R.A.F. and Merchant Navy, are 
getting ready for the adventure. 
Every member of the expedition is 
putting up $2,000 to $2,400 towards 
the cost. 

: Some previous fortune - hunting 
® parties have come back broke from 
* Cocos. The present expedition hope 
| to avoid this by having two irons in 
| the fire. With the search for pirate 
© loot they are combining business—the 
+ hunting of tuna and sharks, whose 
» skins can be used as valuable leather 
> and which also yield vitamin-rich oils. 
* Cocos Island is not to be found in 
™ the average atlas, because it is noth- 
>» ing more than a microscopic dot in the 
= Pacific some 540 miles from Panama. 
» With a few adjacent islets its area 
* is about 18 square miles. 

> The island is a possession of the 
» Central American republic of Costa 
= Rica, and from time to time its Gov- 
ernment must have regarded it as 
» more trouble than it is worth. It has 
4 had to send soldiers to keep the 
4 peace among rival treasure seekers. 



















Visitors Ejected 


In fact of late years it has been 
*chary of giving consent to would-be 
prospectors. More than once arrivals 
®have been removed because it was 
Halleged they had violated concession 
» terms. But the Government hangs on, 
ho doubt in the hope of sharing any 
4 find. By terms of the permits granted 
F it is to take one-third of anything 
> found. 
® At the British Admiralty there are 
documents bearing on the fabulous 
Brortunes alleged to have been buried 
* there, but in recent times every ex- 
)Ppedition has come away empty-handed. 
# There have been at least 30 attempts 
to locate the loot in recent times. 
™ One sailor’s yarn has it that the 
rst hoard on Cocos was buried by a 
otorious Welsh pirate, Captain Davis, 
Mwho gave evidence at the trial of that 
mother worthy, Captain Kidd. 

» In 1685 Davis sacked the cathedral 
Weity of Leon, and then Ria Lexa in 
central America. Two years later he 
meceived part of the booty when 
@euayaquil was sacked. The proceeds 
4 Df these and other plundering expe- 
q Hitions are reputed to have been 
Puried on Cocos. 
™ By some miracle or other Davis 
"yescaped the hangman’s rope and he 
7ypecame a model country gentleman. 
me believe he removed part of the 
6,000,000 buried on Cocos in secret, 
nabling him to live a life of leisure. 
There is also a story that over a 
sntury earlier than Davis’s depre- 
ations, at the time when Pizarro and 
1s men were descending upon Cuzco, 











































































Englishmen 
| Buried Pirate Gold 


s Quest Is 


escaped with immense treasure, tak- 
ing it to Cocos. There are Inca re- 
mains on the island. 

To come down to more modern 
times, a second pirate fortune is 
reputed to have been cached by a 
ruffianly gentleman named Benito 
Bonito, variously described as Portu- 
guese or as an English naval officer 


(Bennett Graham) who fought with 
distinction under Nelson. 

Some say that he ended his career 
on the gallows, others that he and 
all his crew perished at sea, with the 
exception of the mate, Thompson, who 
soon afterwards played a leading part 
in the Cocos mystery. 


Bonito pursued a successful career 
of piracy in the Pacific, and chose 
Cocos as the safest place for the loot. 
It was buried there about 1818-1819. 

Five or six years later Peru and 
other South American countries were 
in revolt against Spain. The wealth 
of Peru was gathered at Lima, itself 
very rich, being one of the old Span- 
ish colonial towns. 

The authorities decided to ship the 


treasure to Spain, and asked Thomp- 
son, then in command of the brig 
“Mary Dear”, to give it the protection 
of the British flag. That gentleman 
assented, but as soon as the stuff 
was on board he slew the guards and 
slipped out of Callao harbor to Cocos. 

Later, on his deathbed, he confided 
the secret of the loot to a man named 
Keeting. According to the yarn the 
latter went back twice to Cocos and 
managed to locate and bring back 
loot worth $180,000 to $200,000. 

The stories sound all right, and 
from time to time relics of the pirates 
have come to light, plus a few coins. 
But the fact remains that all the blast- 
ing, picking and searching has not 
yet revealed the main hoards. 


THE CHANGELING 


LL the way from Norway comes 

the story of a famous novelist who 
was invited to the prevue of a new 
three-million-dollar motion picture. “I 
liked it,” he said at the conclusion of 
the showing. “Who wrote it?” “You 
did,” said the producer. “It’s based 
on your last book!” “I never would 
have known it,’ admitted the writer. 
“I think it has the makings of a fine 
novel. May I use it?” “I guess so,” 
said the producer, ‘‘but you'll have to 


7) 


give us an option on the film rights! 


Bennett Cerf, in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 
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“Navigation Flight 


”»_. By Donald Anderson, Official War Artist, R.C.A.F. War Records 
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apital- of the Incas, court Officials 


FROM THE FAR CORNERS of the Empire 
they came—bronzed striplings from the 
Antipodes, pink-cheeked youths from 
England, lads from India and from the 
Indies—to train for the greatest battle 
of all time under the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. 
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Over Canadian prairies, forests and 
towns they won their wings, and 
with them flew the youth of Canada, 
closely integrated in a new unity 
of purpose and a new understanding. 
Their courage, and the skill they 
learned in Canadian skies, 
held the enemy at bay 
during the dark years of 
the war and provided a 
flashing spearhead for the 
final victory ... We shall be , 
forever indebted to them. 


The training of 225,000 men 
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One of a series 
depicting the growth of 
Canada as a _ nation, 
produced by O’Keefe’s 

» en the occasion of their 
{OOth anniversary. 





for air force duty was a major Canadian 
contribution towards the winning of 
the war, but equally important, it was 
a portent of future greatness, for out of 
such unified and far-reaching efforts 
will come the Canada of tomorrow— 
Canada Unlimited. 


To each of us whose savings 
went into Victory Bonds to 
contribute to this great 
achievement, there remains 
the continuing challenge to 
hold those Bonds as our in- 
vestments in a glowing future. 
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~ Oe Raynes 
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Wallace Affair Revives Question 
Can U.S. Pursue Steady Policy? 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


E HAVE been witnessing one 
of the most astounding govern- 
mental crisis in the recent history of 
the United States. Why should the 
Wallace affair have virtually halted 
the peace conference, held the atten- 
tion of the governments of the world 
and been a front-page sensation in the 
United States and here for a solid 
week? 

Because, in the wider field, it sud- 
denly revived all the old doubts as to 
whether the United States was able 
to carry on a constant policy and 
assume the role of world leadership 
which has been opened to her sudden- 
ly. After Mr. Byrnes and his bi- 
partisan advisers had actually suc- 
ceeded in developing such a policy and 
carrying it on for half a year with 
every appearance of having the sup- 
port of the great majority of Ameri- 
cans, the Wallace outburst opened a 
bitter minority attack on that policy. 

Because, in the domestic field, the 
ousting from the cabinet of Henry 
Wallace, last of the New Dealers and 
the man whom many believe to be the 
chief legatee of Roosevelt’s. social 
policies, has brought to the point of 
realization the long-impending split 
between the radical and conservative 
wings of the Democratic Party. 

And finally because, in the field of 
personalities, it was recalled that the 
slightest shuffle in the nominating 
convention two years ago would have 
placed either Wallace or Byrnes in the 
presidency. As it turned out Mr. 
Truman handled the whole affair so 
badly, making almost every mistake 
which it seemed possible for him to 
make, as to severely undermine his 
prestige and his re-election prospects 
for ’48. 

Out of the mix-up Mr. Byrnes, who 
has not said a single word publicly 
during the entire _ controversy, 
emerges without any personal scars, 
and with his policy completely con- 
firmed, though lessened in influence 
through the wrangle. Mr. Wallace 
comes out holding firmly to his con- 
victions and with his special following 
intact. Mr. Truman is left to survey 
ruefully the wreckage of his party’s 
hopes and his perscnal prestige. 

What will Wallace do now? How 
will he go about his ‘‘fight for peace’, 
and where will he lead his following? 
There have been many indications 


that the Political Action Committee of 
the C.I.O. has been working seriously 
on plans for establishing a _ third 
party by 1948, setting up ward cap- 
tains and precinct lieutenants in the 
electoral districts in which it is most 
interested. 

Here is a ready-made presidential 
candidate for the P.A.C. (in which Mr. 
Wallace holds a membership card) a 
man who has been Vice-President, 
who might indeed have been president 
today, and above all, a man who could 
be presented as wearing the mantle 
of Roosevelt, even if the fit were not 
perfect. 

To make the appeal which would be 
indispensable to the middle-of-the- 
road vote, the ticket might be rounded 
out with such men as Ickes, Chester 
Bowles and Donald Nelson—the latter 
of whom is said to have gone over 
Wallace’s now famous speech in ad- 
vance. 


Embarrassing Support? 


An ally to be counted on for power- 
ful support would be the so-called 
Independent Citizens Committee for 
the Arts, Sciences and Professions, 
including such Hollywood radicals and 
crowd attractions as Frederic March, 
Edward G. Robinson, Frank Sinatra 
and the famous singer Paul Robeson, 
with Ickes as Chairman and James 
Roosevelt as one of its directors. This 
group, along with the P.A.C., was 
sponsor of Wallace’s New York meet- 
ing. 

It was no accident that so many 
Communists were present—to boo 
Wallace’s slightest criticism of Soviet- 
ism, and induce him to leave unsaid 
some things that were in his prepared 
script. For there is strong evidence 
that the I.C.C.A.S.P. is a Communist 
“front” organization. 

Many another “front” could be 
mobilized in support, such as the 
National Committee to Win the Peace, 
the Congress of American Women, the 
long-established National Asscciation 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which the Communists have 
been busily infiltrating, and doubtless 
the projected American Authors 
Authority, pushed by the _ radical 
Hollywood Screen Writers’ Guild, and 
aimed at gaining such totalitarian 
ecntrol of all commercial writing in 
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America that it is little wonder the 
Daily Worker is boosting it so hard. 

Indeed, there is some hope that the 
e::treme left and its various “front 
organizations” will push their support 
so hard that Wallace, Ickes, Bowles 
and Nelson, if not Pepper, will be 
warned away from such “friends”. 
There could, in fact, never be much 
chance for a third party based on 
such support. Since the A. F. of L. 
wouldn’t go in with these others, it 
couldn’t even gain united labor sup- 
port, much less the middle-of-the-road 
vote. And there is more than a likeli- 
hood that its pro-Soviet line would 
be badly upset by Soviet actions be- 
tween now and ’48. 

There is a strong argument for a 
real liberal-labor party in the United 
States, which would take over the 
progressive wings of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties and be- 


‘come not a third party, but a second 


party. But such a party would not 
want the support of the Communist- 
infiltrated or dominated organizations 
which Wallace was addressing in New 
York, and praise in the Soviet press. 
It would, on the contrary, have to 
fight off Communist influence, just as 
labor unions and cultural groups in 
the United States and Canada are hav- 
ing to do today, and as the C.C.F. here 
and the Labor Party in Britain have 
had to reject Communist affiliation. 
Perhaps, in the end, Mr. Wallace 
may decide that the best use he can 
make of his following, which the 
New York Times estimates “may be 
10 per cent of the population, or may 
be 20 per cent”, is to continue to use 





it within the Democratic Party to 
secure the nomination of candidates 
acceptable to labor, and to block the 
nomination of unacceptable candi- 
dates, as the P.A.C. was able to block 
Byrnes’ nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency in 1944. 

As to the effect on the election this 
year, one important point is that 
Wallace cannot lead his following 
against the Democrats without vot- 
ing for the Republicans, and he won’t 
do that. 


pein 


The meeting in New York had its 
inception as an anti-Republican rally, 
Dewey, with his two-year-old pro. 
posal for an alliance with Britain, 
was presented as the very’ personi- 
fication of reaction, and gave the oc. 
casion for Wallace’s outburst against 
following the leading-strings of the 
British foreign office, an argument 
calculated to be effective alike with 
New York’s large Irish, Jewish and 
Communist groups. 

The worst effect which Democra.- 
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tic campaign managers expect this 
November is that, just as Wallace 
has already announced that he will 
not carry on his planned active cam- 
paign for the party (whose foreign 
policy he cannot support), so the 
P.A.C. will not work as it might have 
to get out the vote, and many indi- 
vidual voters will stay at home. 

Fascinating as political calcula- 
tions always are, I should like to re- 
turn to the views expressed by Mr. 
Wallace—more soberly in the long 
letter to President Truman than in 
his speech—on American policy to- 
wards Russia. 


Wallace’s Worst 


Continuous honest and thoughtful 
discussion of this question of how to 
live in the same world with Russia 
is absolutely vital in a country where 
foreign policy remains under the 
control of public opinion. There are 
very few who will insinuate that 
Henry Wallace is not honest and sin- 
cere. But there are many who find 
that he has drawn some very strange 
conclusions from the history of the 
past couple of years. 

And he has committed some real 
mischief by proclaiming so loudly, 
and from a position in the cabinet, 
that there are powerful anti-Soviet 
forces in America including even a 
military school which, having se- 
cured air bases half-way around the 
world, advocates a preventive war 
while the United States has sole pos- 
session of the atomic bomb. 

However Mr. Wallace intended. it, 
that isn’t going to help relations 
with the Soviets any. If they are so 
entirely motivated by justifiable sus- 
picion of Anglo-American aims as he 
insists, this can only feed their suspi- 
cions. And if they are, on the other 
hand, intent on discrediting all who 
oppose their policies as ‘“war-mong- 
ers”, this is grist for their mill. In- 
deed they are using it already. 

The Wallace following accuses the 
Byrnes following of ‘wanting war 
with Russia.” But has not United 
States policy under Byrnes offered 
the Soviets a 25 to 40-year treaty of 
guarantee against German aggres- 
sion? Has it not made a most pa- 
tient effort to bring the two factions 
in China together and avert a re- 
newed civil war? Has it not offered 
to share America’s atomic secrets, 
once effective international inspec- 
tion can be set up? 


_ Is This Warmongering? 


Has it not demobilized the immense 
military power of the U.S. and 
brought the great bulk of its troops 
home? Has it marched into a single 
territory or broken a single agree- 
ment? Only the other day, the U.S. 
gave up its most valuable of all over- 
seas bases in any possible war with 
Russia, the base in Iceland, over 
halfway from New York to Moscow, 
a place from which the atomic threat 
could have been held over the Sov- 
iets very effectively, with the new 
ultra-long-range B-36 bomber. 

To any other audience than that 
which Wallace was addressing it 
would take a brave and honest man 
to point out the faults and shortcom- 
ings of his own nation. But to state 
them to these people, who in large 
part follow the policy line of a for- 
eign country, and not to mention a 


single one of the unilateral actions, 


treaty breaches and aggressions by 
which Soviet Russia has disturbed 
the peace and broken off cooperation 
with her wartime allies, or mention 
that the Soviet leaders, by their own 
words, are still dedicated to smash- 
ing our free system, that is not a 
mark of honesty but sheer wrong- 
headedness at the best. 

The same must be said of his as- 
sertion that it was British imperial- 
: ism in the Near East—to which the 
'Soviets were only “reacting”’—that 
‘was dragging the United States 


_ Straight to war. What are the facts? 





The British, under a democratic So- 











' cialist Government, have withdrawn 
>from Iran and Syria and are with- 


sure from the Security Council. They 
vhave demanded territory from Tur- 


drawing from India and Egypt. 

The Soviets broke their treaty by 
Staying in Iran, and were only 
forced out by the most extreme pres- 










key and carried on a war of nerves 
gainst her. They have supported Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia and even ex-enemy 
Bulgaria in demanding territory from 
Asreece, as well as coveting the Do- 


decanese Islands, for themselves. 
And they have broken the Yalta 
Agreement about free elections and 
a free press in all Balkan countries. 
By what sophistry does Wallace 
twist these facts to mean the op- 
posite? 

Finally, that fundamental point 
about the Russians, wishing only 
sincere and honest cooperation, be- 
ing forced to act as they do out of a 
feeling of terrible insecurity lest we 
suddenly attack them. Possessing 
one-sixth of the world already, as 
they do, with their traditional en- 
emies Germany and Japan laid low 
and the offer of a 40-year treaty from 
us to hold these down, with far 
greater forces held under arms on 
the spot than we have, Henry Wal- 
lace can only reason that the Soviets 
need complete control of Eastern 
Europe and the Near East to make 
them feel secure, and friendly to- 
wards us. 

Did Mr. Wallace never stop to think 
that if anyone is to feel insecure and 
fear sudden attack, it would be the de- 
mocracies facing a totalitarian power 
which has proven that it can make 
secret treaties, secret war prepara- 
tions and secret attack, without being 
answerable in the slightest to its pub- 
lic opinion? 

How can we attack anyone secretly 
or suddenly? The armaments pro- 
gram, the military budget, the ac- 


quisition of outlying bases and the 
e 





alliances, all have to be debated in 
parliament or congress and argued in 
the press. Nor have our chiefs of 
staff any power to launch an attack. 
For that, Congress must publicly de- 
clare war, The truth is that for swift- 
moving modern war we are at a 
serious disadvantage; and experience 
has shown that we do not fight until 
we are attacked or very closely threat- 
ened. Anyone who can read our press 
can know as well as our public what 
we are going to do. 

Mr. Wallace likes to believe—and 
the Soviet press has taken up the cry 
—that he is carrying on the policies 
of President Roosevelt. It is true that 
Mr. Roosevelt did make wide conces- 
sions to Russia in his “Great Design” 
for winning her cooperation on the 
broadest scale in the peace. But he 
stood on just those points which Wal- 
lace would abandon. Roosevelt would 
not consider the division of the world 
into spheres of influence, but insisted 
on trying to embrace the whole of it 
in a rule of law and freedom under 
the United Nations. He wrote into 
the Yalta Agreement those guarantees 
of free elections and free government 
for the 130 millions of Eastern Europe 
whom Wallace would new abandon; 
and Stalin signed the agreement. 

Mr. Wallace would have done well 
if he had proposed as a beginning to- 
wards improving cooperation with 
Russia, that we return to that agree- 
ment which Roosevelt negotiated. 
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- Oxford Union Knownas 
School for Premiers 


By EVERETT LAWSON 


The Oxford Union, nicknamed 
the “school for prime ministers”, 
is appealing for funds. The debt 
was incurred when facilities were 
given free of charge to cadets 
during the war. The debating 
chamber is similar to that of the 
House of Commons. Women are 
not allowed on the floor but they 
can listen to the debates. The 
Union made history at the begin- 
ning of the war when they pass- 
ed a resolution not to fight for 
King and Country. Past presi- 
dents and speakers include some 
of the most distinguished men in 
the history of British politics. 
With the war over and the polit- 
ical scene in full intellectual 
flood, we can expect fresh fire- 
works again. 


London. 


FTER more than a hundred years 

4% of comparative wealth and opu- 

lence, the Oxford Union, proving- 

ground for Prime Ministers and ba- 

rometer of what Britain will think to- 

morrow, is in debt. It has just put out 
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Women Make Trouble 


Women are 
floor of the house, 


or whoever else 


not permitted on the 
but they can get 
tickets from their male friends for 
the gallery, and before now this has 
led to trouble. One young lady, whose 
and must remain 
inonymous, repeated in a quiet but 
firm voice throughout one speech, the 
simple word ‘‘Poppycock”! She was 
adroit enough to keep her voice low 
and only her immediate circle, all 
friends, heard the word very clearly, 
but it was taken up by a number of 
young gentlemen on the floor and 
there then followed some of the 
traditional rhythmic stamping which 
has brought many a speech to an 
abrupt end in the Union 

Of course, the biggest high spot of 
recent years was the famous resolu- 
tion that “No member of this 
House will in any circumstances fight 
for King and Country .. .” Mr. 
Churchill told Major General Lord 

ottistone, “The effect of the resolu- 


name reasons 


-—---4gn-was- shattering on the Continent 


—shattering to our prestige ... We 
have actual proof now that Mussolini 
was so affected by it that he definitely 
came to the conclusion Britain might 
be counted out...” 

The names of the voters on this 
famous occasion are left to oblivion, 
but one of the two main speakers was 
eventually taken prisoner by the Ja- 
panese in the Far Eastern theatre. 

What has not been given anywhere 
near the same publicity is the sub- 
sequent motions on similar situations 
passed by the Oxford Union. For 
instance, it condemned Munich by 
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320 votes to 266, and passed a vote of 
No Confidence in the Government. 
Then it proceeded to reverse the King 
ai.d Country resolution. 


Nor does the story stop there. For 
when the idea of conscription was 
first mooted, and a considerable part 
of the country hated the proposition, 
the Oxford Union passed another 
motion that... “this house welcomes 
conscription,” by a majority of 97 
votes. 


Distinguished List 


The list of past Presidents of the 
Union includes some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the history of 
British politics, and it was this which 
gave rise to its popular nickname— 
school for prime ministers. Gladstone, 
Asquith, Salisbury, Birkenhead, Lord 
Curzon and a dozen other names 


which are household words. 

The list of speakers is even more 
impressive and takes in every kind 
and type from top-line poets to men 
like Bottomley. The day Bottomley 
arrived to address the Union, every- 
thing was prepared for a real show- 
down but he completely disarmed the 
undergraduates by a very modest 
opening... 

“I have not had the advantages of 
the gentlemen sitting round me. My 
experience has been gained in the 
university of life. But in my proudest 
moments I never pictured myself 
standing here as a guest of the Oxford 
UNION <h.- 

Lord Birkenhead once remarked of 
the Union, “It may be a forcing 
ground for political talent, but it is 
also a playground for political 
games .’ Yes, in many respects 
Oxford Union is the Parliament of 
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young Britain, but the political games 
carry far more weight than anything 
else of their kind. 

From year to year the power of the 
different parties in the Union varies 
widely, but today the Liberals are jn 
the ascendant with the Tories close 
behind and the Labor Party last. Even 
so the President, Mr. C, A. R. Cros. 
land, is a Socialist. 

With the war well over, the politica] 
scene warming up and Oxford Univer. 
sity in full intellectual flood again, 
we can expect some fresh fireworks 
from the Union at any moment now. 


MOOD 
OT for one rash, fleeting minute 
Will I be civil, kind or gay; 
I hate the world and the people in it 
I have a date with the dentist today! 
May RICHSTON} 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 





There Are One or Two Holes in the 
Argument of Ex-Sec’y Wallace 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


\JOTHING could be more admirable 
4‘ than Mr. Wallace’s strong desire 
for peace and friendship with Rus- 
sia, and nothing more friendly than 
his recognition of the Russian need 
for territorial security. Some of his 
criticisms of American foreign policy 
are not without validity, and there 
must be a good many Americans, not 
at all sympathetic to Communism, 
who share his unease about the 
American policy in regard to the 
atomic bomb and the commercial re- 
lations between the United States 
and the Soviet countries. Mr. 
Wallace’s dismissal from office was 
not due to these criticisms, but to 
the obvious fact that he was trying 
to interfere with the work of a 
fellow-member of the Cabinet in a 
matter which was entirely within 
that fellow-member’s province. 

But with all this to be said in his 
favor, the fact remains that most of 
the effect of Mr. Wallace’s speech 
and also of his letter to the President 
is extremely bad. We may pass over, 
as motivated by considerations of 
practical internal politics, his effort 
to represent the be-firm-with-Russia 
attitude as a mere slavish following 
of Great Britain. Twisting the lion’s 
tail is always grand political materi- 
al in most American constituencies, 
and it does happen that most of the 
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areas in which the democracies are 
at present being firm with Russia are 
areas which used to be primarily the 
concern of Great Britain; they are 
now quite as much the concern of 
the United States, which has suc- 
ceeded Great Britain as the dominant 
naval power of the world precisely 
as Russia has succeeded Germany as 
the dominant military power, and 
which has precisely the same inter- 
est as Britain in security of access to 
the world’s main water passages. 
But Mr. Wallace’s main error is in 
his assumption that there are only 
two kinds of attitude which a domi- 
nant power like the United States 
can adopt towards another dominant 
power like Russia—the attitude 


.which says that we are going to make 


war against you some time or other 
anyhow, and the attitude which says 
that we will never make war against 
you whatever you may do. 

There is in actual fact a third at- 
titude, an attitude which says that 
we will never make war against you 
as long as you conform to the princi- 
ples of the United Nations, and we 
will accept the verdict of that organi- 
zation as to whether you are con- 
forming in any case in which you 
allow that organization to function, 
but when in our opinion you are not 
conforming to those principles, and 
when you are not allowing the or- 
ganization to function to determine 
whether you are conforming, we will 
resist you and will call upon the 
other democracies to assist us in do- 
ing so. 


Denounces Preparedness 


That attitude Mr. Wallace not only 
ignores, but renders impossible by 
attacking the only conditicns in 
which it can be adopted. For it is an 
attitude which can only be taken by 
a nation which is well prepared in a 
military sense, and Mr. Wallace de- 
nounces preparedness as an invita- 
tion to war. There must be no pre- 
paredness, he says, because it creates 
the appearance “that we are trying 
to build up a predominance of force 
to intimidate the rest of mankind”. 
In his first statement on this point 
he refers only to the appearance, the 
impression created on the rest of the 
world; but he immediately and with- 
out admitting it slips over to the as- 
sumption. that intimidation is not 
merely the impression produced out- 
side but is the actual purpose of the 
preparedness, for he tells us that 
intimidation will not work, for three 
reasons, the chief being that “atomic 
warfare is cheap and easy” and 
several nations can carry it on, while 
no nation can effectually defend it- 
self. Hence a policy of preparedness 
followed by several powerful nations, 
each having atomic bombs, “will in- 
evitably result in a neurotic, fear-rid- 
den, itching-trigger psychology in all 
the peoples of the world,” with spe- 
cial detriment to the United States 
on account of its “wealth and vulner- 
ability”. 

There is enough painful truth in 
this last consideration to give it a 
specious air of plausibility, which Mr. 
Wallace uses to drag in his most out- 
rageous invention, the statement 
that, because of this danger attach- 
ing to the preparedness policy, there 
is a school of military thinkers who 
advocate a “preventive” war to be 
waged against Russia before she can 
develop an atomic bomb of her own. 
This is so preposterous, to anybody 
who knows anything of the extreme 
difficulty of getting American pub- 
lic opinion to approve of entry into 
any kind of a major war, however 
grave the provocation may be, that 
it will not be taken seriously by any 
informed people; but it will be taken 
seriously by those who are ready to 
believe that “international capitalism” 
has only to give the signal and the 
whole military force of the capital- 
ist nations will be immediately 


hurled against Russia no matter how 
innocent her behavior at the moment 
may be. 

Mr. Wallace’s thesis is simply this, 
that war between Russia and the 
United States must never be permit- 
ted to happen, and that because it 
must never be permitted to happen 
no preparations must ever be made 
with a view to the possibility that it 
might happen, because the prepara- 
tions themselves will increase the 
probability that it will happen. This 
is the identical pacifist argument 
which in the ’thirties so handicapped 
the preparations of Britain, the Brit- 
ish Dominions and the United States 
that Germany was afforded a very 
promising prospect of winning her 
war (which was all the reason she 
needed for starting it), and the de- 
mocracies were condemned to a con- 
flict of five years and more before 
they could win it themselves. Mr. 
Wallace talks about “no lasting se- 
curity in armaments” as if there 
were lasting security in lack of arma- 
ments; the truth is that there is no 
lasting security in anything except 
the reign of law among nations, and 
that we have not got so long as the 
United Nations is handicapped by the 
veto power and by the parent of the 
veto power, the unwillingness of the 
Russians to trust their case to a world 
authority in which Communism is in 
a minority. 

In the meantime everything which 
diminishes the military effectiveness 
of the United States adds to the hor- 
ror of the position in which the na- 
tions of Europe find themselves (and 
Canada finds herself also to the ex- 
tent to which she is the outer defence 


of the United States against airborne 
attack), in that they are exposed to 
what Mr. Wallace correctly describes 
as “the immediate counter-measure”™ 
to any attack on Russia by the Uni- 
ted States, namely “the prompt oc- 
cupation of all continental Europe by 
the Red Army.” 


Canada’s Interest 


If the United States cuts down its 
war expenditures as Mr, Wallace 
urges, Russia may very well get the 
idea that she could win such a war 
even if the “occupation of all conti- 
nental Europe by the Red Army” did 
bring the United States into the con- 
flict; and Mr. Wallace’s basic but 
never expressed assumption that 
Russia would never start such a war 
even if she were convinced that she 
could win it needs a lot of proving. 
Canada of course might not be 
promptly occupied by the Red Army, 
but she would certainly be promptly 
made the subject of air attack unless 
both she and the United States main- 
tained a most scrupulous neutrality. 
And just what Canada and the Uni- 
ted States would do after Russia has 
achieved “the prompt occupation of 
all continental Europe by the Red 
Army” it must be left for Mr. Wal- 
lace to suggest. 

Mr. Wallace assumes in the clear- 
est possible language that Russia can 
achieve “the prompt occupation of 
all continental Europe by the Red 
Army,” but he deals only with the 
situation in which she does so as the 
result of a prior attack by the Uni- 
ted States. That admission, that Rus- 
sia can achieve such occupation, is 


the one really important thing in his 
whole argument. I do not feel at all 
disposed to contest it, and indeed I 
am prepared to go further and throw 
in the British Isles, including (whe- 
ther they actually include it or not) 
the island containing Eire and North 

ern Ireland. If Russia can do this 
when attacked, she can do it when 
not attacked. If she can do it against 
the will of a United States which is 
strong enough to attack her, she can 
certainly do it equally well whether 
it be against the will or with the ac- 
quiescence of a United States which 
is either insufficiently strong or in- 
sufficiently resolute to attack her. 
The assumption that she will never 
exercise this power unless attacked 
by the United States seems to me en- 
tirely unsound. The only safe as- 
sumption is surely that she probably 
will not exercise it if she knows that 
the United States (1) will oppose her 
doing so, and (2) will be strong 
enough ultimately to drive her out 
from the territory which by a sur- 
prise attack she will have temporari- 
ly mastered. And that will need a 
pretty considerable strength—if Mr. 
Wailace’s and my assumption is cor- 
rect. It is not Russia that needs ter- 
ritorial security. 
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WHY NOT? 

\ JE’VE celebrated Mother’s Day 
And Father’s Day and Pat’s. 
We’ve honored Good St. Valentine... 
But how about the Cat’s? 

Why not a Day for Fido? 
For Dicky, on his perch? 
Let’s go all out for Special Days, 
Leave no one in the lurch. 


FLORENCE F. McQuay 
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vents fire from spreading. No other insula- 
tion embodies so many benefits.”’ 
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install. Whether your house is old or new, 
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Group Seeks Universal 
Highest Health Rate 


By NELSON S. DOWD 


As an observer representing the 
World Federation of Trade 
Unions at the World Health Con- 
ference held recently at Hunter 
College, New York City, 
Mr. Dowd has exceptional advan- 
tages for reviewing the proceed- 
ings. He is Executive Secretary 
of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor and a veteran of the trade 
union movement in Canada. 

Fifty member states of thé U.N. 
sent delegates and twelve non- 
member states sent observers to 
the conference. The objective of 
the World Health Organization 
is “the attainment by all peoples 
of the highest possible level of 
health.” Sub-committees and an 
Interim Commission to operate 
until the first assembly of the 
W.H.O. were established. 
Dr. G. Brock Chisholm was made 
Executive Secretary of the In- 
terim Health Commission, while 
Dr. T. C. Routley is a member 
ef the Commission representing 
Canada. 


ATA time v hen international con- 

ferences seem generally to be 
bogged down in discussions regard- 
ing procedure, and their objectives are 
almost forgotten, there is a great 
deal of encouragement in the fact 
that the World Health Conference, 
whi neluded its meetings in July, 
was to reach agreement ona 
constitut ind to establish an In- 
terim Healt! nmission which will 


carry on unti e f 
the World Health 
some time within 
menths. 

interest of United Nations 
in the question of health apparently 


ormal meeting of 
Organization at 
next twelve 


The the 


arose as an afterthought. At the 
San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations in June, 1945, an 


amendment was proposed by the del- 
egation from Brazil to include the 


word “health” among the matters 
with which the United Nations’ 
Charter was concerned. Article 13, 


dealing with the functions and powers 


of the General Assembly, states: 
‘1 (b) The General Assembly shall in- 
itiate studies in the economic, social, 


cultural, educational and health fields 
in the realization of human 


ind assist 


iights and fundamental freedom for 
ill withcut distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion. 

It urtl decided at that time 


ieral Conference should be 


nvened for the purpose of estab 
ing an International Health Or- 

in tion This resolution was re 
ferred to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, which 


dealt 


eStadDlISNed a 


with it on February 15, 1946, and 
Technical Preparatory 
eighteen 


o draft proposals for 
agenda 


Committes representing 


tates t 
a constitution and prepare an 


t 


for the conference. 


Ground Prepared 


The Technical Preparatory Com 


met in Paris from March 18 
to April 5, and drew up a statement of 
general prin used aS a 
for a constitution. The chair 
man of the Preparatory Committee 
.was Dr. René Sand, Technical Adviser 


itt : 
mittee 


iples to be 


basis 


to the Belgian Minister of Health, 
and the rapporteur was Dr. G. Brock 
Chisholm, then Deputy Minister of 


Health representing Canada. The 
Preparatory Committee did excellent 


work, especially in view of the 
fact that it was creating prece- 
dents in many respects. Its. re- 


port was accepted by the Economic 
and Social Council at a meeting on 
May 27, and a sub-committee later 
recommended that invitations be ex- 
tended to the governments of a num. 
ber of countries which were not 
members of the United Nations to 
send observers to the Conference, and 

* similar invitations be sent to a 


er of international organiza 
‘ested in public health. 
VolUSlohe,——--ded- the International 


“orn was shath 





Labor Organization, U.N.R.R.A., 
U.N.E.S.C.O., the International Bur- 
eau of Public Hygiene, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau, the League of 
Red Cross Societies, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

When the World Health Conference 
met in New York on June 19, it had 
before it an agenda, a draft con- 


stitution, and various’ resolutions 
from the Preparatory Commit- 
tee. At the opening session, the 


chair was taken by the President of 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, India’s representative on 
the Council. A message from Pre- 
sident Truman was read by the Hon. 
J. G. Winant, former American Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, who now 
represents the U.S. on the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Addresses were also given by the 
Secretary General of the U.N.O., Mr. 
Trygve Lie, who pointed out that the 
World Health Organization would be 
the first “specialized agency” estab- 
lished under the San Francisco Char- 
ter by decision of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

“Its establishment,” he said, “will 
be the first of concrete steps in the 
broad and vital program which the 
United Nations is undertaking on be- 
half of all mankind.” 

A general committee, a drafting 
committee and five working com- 
mittees were appointed. Another im- 
portant committee dealt with rules 
and procedure. 


League’s Health Council 


The Committee on Relationships 
with other Organizations was _ in- 
structed also to consider proposals 
relating to the Interim Health Com- 
mission and the League of Nations 
Health Organization. 

The chairman of the Conference 
was Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General, United States Public Health 
Services, and head of the American 
delegation. Fifty member-states of 
the U.N. sent delegations to the Con- 
ference, consisting for the most part 
of public health doctors and officers. 
Twelve non-members states sent ob- 
servers. Canada was well represent- 
ed by the Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minis- 
ter of National Health and Welfare; 
Dr. G. B. Chisholm, Deputy Minister 
of Health; Dr. A. Groulx, Director of 
the Department of Health, City of 
Montreal; Dr. C. W. MacMillan, of 
McGill University, President of the 
Canadian Public Health Association, 
and Dr. T. C. Routley, General Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Medical Associa- 


tion. The secretary of the delegation 
was Mr. Ernest Coté, of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 


Other notable members of delega- 
tions, in addition to those already 
mentioned, were the Hon. H. V. Evatt, 
Minister for External Affairs, Aus- 
tralia; Sir Wilson Jameson, K.C.B., 
Chief Medical Officer of the British 
Ministry of Health; Dr. André Cavail- 
lon, Secretary-General of the Depart- 


ment of Public Health of France; 
Dr. Yves Biraud, of the League 
Health Organization; Dr. T. R. 
Ritchie, Director General of Health 


tor New Zealand; Dr. H. S. Gear, De- 
puty Chief Health Officer of the Un- 
ion of South Africa; Dr. L. I. Medved, 
Deputy Minister of Public Health for 
the U.S.S.R.; Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Director of the Pan-American Sani 
tary Bureau. Special mention should 
be made of the exceptional services 
rendered to the Conference’ by 
Messrs. Ernest Coté of Canada, F.A. 
Vallat, Legal Adviser to the British 
Foreign Office, and D. V. Sandifer, 
Chief of the Division of International 
Organization Affairs of the U.S. State 
Department. 

Although it might be assumed that 
there could be no serious disagree- 
ment with regard to the objectives of 
the World Health Organization, 
the adoption of a constitution for 
an international body of this kind 
nevertheless presented many  dif- 
ficulties. Political considerations 
could not be disregarded, especially 
in view of the existence of several 


organizations which were already 
functioning in the field. 

It had been decided by the Prepara- 
tery Committee, and approved by the 
Economic and Social Council, that one 
single health organization should be 


established, and arrangements be 
made to absorb existing organiza- 


tions. One of the most important of 
these was the International Office of 
Public Health. This had been estab- 
lished in December, 1907, by agree- 
ment between a number of govern- 
ments, including those of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and 
Russia. Subsequently a large number 
of other governments became mem- 
bers and this organization became 
in some respects the predecessor 
of the World Health Organization. 
Another body which had done im- 
portant work in the Western hemi- 
sphere, was the Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau. Canada was not a mem- 
ber of this organization, but the U.S. 
and the South American Republics 
belonged to it. 

A draft protocol was prepared, un- 
der which the governments signing 
the protocol agree that the duties 
and functions of the International 
Office of Public Health shall be per- 
formed by the World Health Organi- 
zation or its interim commission. 
The protocol is to come into force 
when twenty governments who were 


parties to the agreement of 1907 
have signed it. The Interim Com- 
mission of the World Health Organi- 
zation, which was established to 
carry on until the first Assembly of 
the World Health Organization, was 
authorized to arrange with the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau and other 
inter-governmental regional health 
organizations for the integration of 
these bodies with the World Health 
Organization. 


Commission’s Work 


The Interim Commission establish- 
ed by agreement at the conclusion of 
the World Health Conference con- 
sists of eighteen persons to be de- 
signated by eighteen countries in- 
cluding Australia, Canada, France, 
India, Mexico, Great Britain, the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. The chief functions 
of the Interim Commission will be to 
carry on the functions of any organ- 
ization transferred to it, and to study 
proposals with regard to the program 
and budget of the Organization, the 
location of headquarters and the 
planning of regional organizations. 

The constitution of the World 
Health Organization consists of nine- 
teen chapters and eighty-two articles. 
It lays down a number of important 
principles, such as that “health is a 
state of complete physical, mental, 


and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity,” 
and that “the enjoyment of the high- 
est attainable standard of health js 
one of the fundamental rights of 
every human being without distinc. 
tion of race, religion, political belief, 
economic or social condition.” [t 
also states that governments have a 
responsibility for the health of their 
peoples which can be fulfilled only by 
the provision of adequate health and 
social measures. The objective of 
the World Health Organization is 
“the attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health.” 

Canadians will be especially inter 
ested in the appointment of Dr. G. 
Brock Chisholm, former Deputy Min. 
ister of Health in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, as the 
Executive Secretary of the Interin 
Health Commission, while Dr. T. C. 
Routley is a member of the Com 
mission representing Canada. 

Whether or not one agrees full; 
with all Dr. Chisholm’s views he was 
regarded as one of the outstanding 
members of the medical profession a} 
the World Health Conference, and 
his appointment as Executive Secre- 
tary, which will no doubt lead to his 
appointment as Director General of 
the World Health Organization when 
that body is established, does hono; 
to his native land. 
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Palestine Police Hold 
Worlds Toughest Job 


By CHARLES LOW 


Since disorder in Palestine usual- 
ly affects the rest of the world, 
the Palestine Police Force have a 
very important job today. Only 
men of first class character and 
physique are chosen for this 
crack force. It consists of a Mo- 
bile Division, Flying Squad, 
Marine Division, and also police 
dogs bred and trained in the 
police kennels. Their C.I.D. is 
similar to that of Scotland Yard. 
So that the best type of men may 
be attracted, the personnel are 
well paid, well housed, and well 
entertained. 


Jerusalem. 


| pec terrorists wrecked the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem re- 
cently, the explosion made front page 
news throughout the world. But to 
the Palestine Police Force it meant 
just another job—an unusually big 
job, maybe, but none the less a routine 
job. For to the men of this much- 
decorated force battle, murder and 
sudden death are all just part of the 
day’s work. 

British troops have rightly earned 
much publicity during the present 
disturbances in Palestine: they are 
doing a grand job. But the stay of 
any particular military unit in this 
storm centre of the Middle East is 
only temporary, and the men behind 
Britain’s Mandate in the Holy Land 

-the men who are always on the 
spot, year in and year out, and on 
whom falls the heavy onus of mak- 
ing that Mandate work—are the men 
of the permanent police. 

Charged with keeping peace in a 
country no larger than Wales, yet 
where disorder may have _ serious 
effects throughout the world, their 
work is more varied, arduous and ad- 
venturous than that of any civil police 
force in the world. It is small wonder 
that the standard demanded of re- 
cruits is high when one considers 
some of the jobs which fall to their 
daily lot. 

Obviously only men of first-class 
character and physique can be ex- 
pected to stand up to the long days 
and nights in the saddle, or at the 
wheel of a car, demanded by the 
work of the Mobile Force, for exam- 
ple. Superbly mounted on Arab 
chargers, the mounted section of this 
force, working in conjunction with 
Bedouin cavalry, may be on patrol 
for several days and nights at a 
stretch, “showing the flag” among 
the nomadic Bedouin tribes, or play- 
ing the more dangerous game of 
“Hide and Seek” with the arms and 
dope traffickers who are ever on the 
alert for a chance to smuggle their 
deadly contraband across the Pales- 
tinian frontiers. 


Abounding in Smugglers 


Illicit arms are always on the move 
in the Middle East, from one centre 
of trouble to another. The profits to 
be made from smuggling cocaine, 
heroin, or hashish across into Egypt 
from countries to the north of Pales- 
tine are always high enough to form 
-4 constant source of temptation to the 
lawless. 


Where the country is passable to 


wheeled traffic, the work of the 


“mounted section is augmented to the 
Mobile Division, using fast radio- 
‘equipped automobiles and armored 
cars, The Desert Mobile United is 


indeed a tough job for tough men— 


“the sort of men who made their name 
with the Desert Rats. 

' This highly-specialized police force 
"which, though set up only after the 





first World War, has already built up 


tradition second to none, maintains 
S own Criminal Investigation De- 
artment modelled on the lines of 
cotland Yard, with its Jaboratory and 
taff of photographic and _ ballistic 
xperts. An invaluable part of this 
iddle East “Yard” is its highly- 
ficient Flying Squad, the undoing 
f many a gunman and thug. 

© Palestine’s two great inland seas, 
he Lake of Galilee and the Dead Sea, 





together with its ports and consider- 
able coastline, have called forth the 
creation of yet another branch of the 
force—the Marine Division. All mem- 
bers of this waterborne police force 
are men who have previously served 
in either the Royal Navy or the Mer- 
cantile Marine. Commanded by an 
ex-Lt. Commander of the Royal Navy, 
these sailor-policemen operate a fleet 
of fast motor launches, largely to 
check illegal immigration and smug- 
gling and to enforce the fishery laws. 

The pay-roll of this jack-of-all- 
trades force, now under the leadership 
* 


of Inspector General of Police Col. 
W. N. Gray, an ex-brigadier of the 
Royal Marines and a D.S.O. with bar, 
also bears the names of a number of 
four-footed policemen. These are the 
police dogs—big, black Doberman 
Pinschers, a breed originally obtained 
from South Africa, which are now 
bred and trained in the Palestine 
Police Force’s own kennels. 


Path of Duty 


Immensely powerful, and trained 
entirely on human scent, these dogs 
have proved of incalculable value in 
tracking down and identifying sus- 
pects. Once they have been put ona 
trail, they will never give up, and 
have been known to die of exhaustion 
in the execution of their duty. 

Careful selection and breeding has 
produced in these Dobermans an 
exceptionally highly-developed sense 


of scent. In one memorable case, the 
murder of Prof. Starkey in 1937, one 
of these dogs led the police for a 
distance of nearly 30 miles over rough 
country, to come to a dead halt before 
a blank wall in a village street. 
Examination of this wall revealed the 
murderer’s revolver concealed in a 
hidden niche; and it was not long 
before the slayer himself, who had 
just left the village disguised as a 
woman, was brought to justice. 

If conditions of work are often 
tough in this crack force, trained to a 
man in the use of all infantry 
weapons, from pistols to Tommy guns, 
conditions of service have been made 
so as to attract the finest type of 
officer and man. The Palestine police 
can use only the best, but to them it 
offers the best. 

Its personnel are well paid. A 
British Constable starts at a basic 
rate of 45 dollars a month, rising 


eventually to about 60 dollars a 
month plus Allowances. They are 
also well-housed, most stations being 
spacious, cgol and well-built, and 
equipped with such luxuries as baths, 
showers, electric fans and refriger- 
ators. 

The force is well entertained, too, 
sports of all kinds filling a great part 
of the leisure of most of them. 

In addition to all games, swimming, 
cycling and athletics, ever popular 
with these horsemen of the hills and 
desert are mounted gymkhanas, 
steeple chases and race meetings. 
From which it will be seen that the 
Man behind the Mandate, the Briton 
who is still at war though his own 
country’s peace celebrations are al- 
ready nearly forgotten, plays as hard 
as he works. Therein, perhaps, lies 
the secret of his remarkable record in 
a job which must surely be one of the 
most ticklish in the world. 








HIS baby can’t talk. But, as you see, her 

picture can.. 
ness of photography. 

Ofthand, you may not realize how impor- 
tant photography’s expressiveness is to bus- 
iness and industry. Yet it is this unique 
characteristic that makes photography their 
most persuasive “spokesman.” 

Because of it, you can say things pic- 
torially about your product . . . in magazine 
and newspaper advertisements . . . in direct 
mail and point-of-sale displays . . . that just 
can't be said any other way. 

Because of it, you can get closer attention, 
quicker action from the buying public with 
sales promotional films than with almost 
any other medium. 

This gives you only an inkling of what 
photography’s expressiveness can do for 
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Group Seeks Universal 
Highest Health Rate 


By NELSON S. DOWD 


As an observer representing the 
World Federation of Trade 
Unions at the World Health Con- 
ference held recently at Hunter 
College, New York City, 
Mr. Dowd has exceptional advan- 
tages for reviewing the proceed- 
ings. He is Executive Secretary 
of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor and a veteran of the trade 
union movement in Canada. 

Fifty member states of thé U.N. 
sent delegates and twelve non- 
member states sent observers to 
the conference. The objective of 
the World Health Organization 
is “the attainment by all peoples 
of the highest possible level of 
health.” Sub-committees and an 
Interim Commission to operate 
until the first assembly of the 
W.H.O. were established. 
Dr. G. Brock Chisholm was made 
Executive Secretary of the In- 
terim Health Commission, while 
Dr. T. C. Routley is a member 
of the Commission representing 
Canada. 


AT A time when international con- 


ferences seem generally to be 
bogged down in discussions regard- 
ing procedure, and their objectives are 
almost forgotten, there is a great 
deal of encouragement in the fact 
that the World Health Conference, 
which coneluded its meetings in July, 
Was to reach agreement on a 
constitution and to establish an In- 


terim Ilealth mission which will 
carry on unt formal meeting of 
the World Health Organization at 
some time within t next twelve 
menths. 

United Nations 
in the question of health apparently 
arose as an afterthought. At the 
San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations in June, 1945, an 
amendment was proposed by the del- 
egation from Brazil to include the 


The interest of the 


word ‘health’ among the matters 
with which the United Nations’ 
Charter was concerned. Article 13, 


dealing with the functions and powers 
of the General Assembly, states: 
“1 (b) The General Assembly shall in- 
itiate studies in the * social, 
cultural, educational and health fields 
and assist in the realization of human 
iights and fundamental freedom for 


ill without distinction 


econcml 


as to race, Sex, 
language or religion. 

It was further decided at that time 
I | Conference should be 
purpose of estab 

shing an International Health Or- 

anization resolution was re 
ferred to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, which 
dealt with it on February 15, 1946, and 
hnical Preparatory 
presenting eighteen 
member states to draft proposals for 
a constitution and prepare an agenda 
for the conference 


established a Te 


Committee re 


Ground Prepared 


The Te 


mittee met 1n 


hnical Preparatory Com 
Paris from March 18 
to April 5, and drew up a statement of 
general principles to be 
basis for a constitution. The chair 
man of the Preparatory Committee 
.was Dr. René Sand, Technical Adviser 
to the Belgian Minister of Health, 
and the rapporteur was Dr. G. Brock 
Chisholm, then Deputy Minister of 
Health representing Canada. The 
Preparatory Committee did excellent 
work, especially in view of the 
fact that it was creating prece- 
dents in many respects. Its re- 
port was accepted by the Economic 
and Social Council at a meeting on 
May 27, and a sub-committee later 
recommended that invitations be ex 
tended to the governments of a num 
ber of countries which were not 
members of the United Nations to 
send observers to the Conference, and 
* similar invitations be sent to a 
‘er of international organiza 
‘ested in public health. 


’ ged the International 
SHAR ne 


used as a 


for 


SiO stone 


OF was 


Labor Organization, U.N.R.R.A., 
U.N.E.S.C.O., the International Bur- 
eau of Public Hygiene, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau, the League of 
Red Cross Societies, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

When the World Health Conference 
met in New York on June 19, it had 
before it an agenda, a draft con- 
stitution, and various resolutions 
from the Preparatory Commit- 
tee. At the opening session, the 
chair was taken by the President of 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, India’s representative on 
the Council. A message from Pre- 
sident Truman was read by the Hon. 
J. G. Winant, former American Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, who now 
represents the U.S. on the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Addresses were also given by the 
Secretary General of the U.N.O., Mr. 
Trygve Lie, who pointed out that the 
World Health Organization would be 
the first “specialized agency” estab- 
lished under the San Francisco Char- 
ter by decision of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

“Its establishment,” he said, “will 
be the first of concrete steps in the 
broad and vital program which the 
United Nations is undertaking on be- 
half of all mankind.” 

A general committee, a drafting 
committee and five working com- 
mittees were appointed. Another im- 
portant committee dealt with rules 
and procedure. 


League’s Health Council 


The Committee on Relationships 
with other Organizations was_in- 
structed also to consider proposals 
relating to the Interim Health Com- 
mission and the League of Nations 
Health Organization. 

The chairman of the Conference 
was Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General, United States Public Health 
Services, and head of the American 
delegation. Fifty member-states of 
the U.N. sent delegations to the Con- 
ference, consisting for the most part 
of public health doctors and officers. 
Twelve non-members states sent ob- 
servers. Canada was well represent- 
ed by the Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minis- 
ter of National Health and Welfare; 
Dr. G. B. Chisholm, Deputy Minister 
of Health; Dr. A. Groulx, Director of 
the Department of Health, City of 
Montreal; Dr. C. W. MacMillan, of 
McGill University, President of the 
Canadian Public Health Association, 
and Dr. T. C. Routley, General Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion. The secretary of the delegation 
was Mr. Ernest Coté, of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 

Other notable members of delega- 
tions, in addition to those already 
mentioned, were the Hon. H. V. Evatt, 
Minister for External Affairs, Aus- 
tralia; Sir Wilson Jameson, K.C.B., 
Chief Medical Officer of the British 
Ministry of Health; Dr. André Cavail- 
lon, Secretary-General of the Depart- 


ment of Public Health of France; 
Dr. Yves Biraud, of the League 
Health Organization; Dr. T. R. 


Ritchie, Director General of Health 
for New Zealand; Dr. H. S. Gear, De- 
puty Chief Health Officer of the Un- 
ion of South Africa; Dr. L. I. Medved, 
Deputy Minister of Public Health for 
the U.S.S.R.; Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Director of the Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau. Special mention should 
be made of the exceptional services 
rendered to the Conference by 
Messrs. Ernest Coté of Canada, F.A. 
Vallat, Legal Adviser to the British 
Foreign Office, and D. V. Sandifer, 
Chief of the Division of International 
Organization Affairs of the U.S. State 
Department. 

Although it might be assumed that 
there could be no serious disagree- 
ment with regard to the objectives of 
the World Health Organization, 
the adoption of a constitution for 
an international body of this kind 
nevertheless presented many dif- 
ficulties. Political considerations 
could not be disregarded, especially 
in view of. the existence of several 


organizations which were already 
functioning in the field. 

It had been decided by the Prepara- 
tery Committee, and approved by the 
Economic and Social Council, that one 
single health organization should be 


established, and arrangements’ be 
made to absorb existing organiza- 


tions. One of the most important of 
these was the International Office of 
Public Health. This had been estab- 
lished in December, 1907, by agree- 
ment between a number of govern- 
ments, including those of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and 
Russia. Subsequently a large number 
of other governments became mem- 
bers and this organization became 
in some respects the predecessor 
of the World Health Organization. 
Another body which had done im- 
portant work in the Western hemi- 
sphere, was the Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau. Canada was not a mem- 
ber of this organization, but the U.S. 
and the South American Republics 
belonged to it. 

A draft protocol was prepared, un- 
der which the governments signing 
the protocol agree that the duties 
and functions of the International 
Office of Public Health shall be per- 
formed by the World Health Organi- 
zation or its interim commission. 
The protocol is to come into force 
when twenty governments who were 


parties to the agreement of 1907 
have signed it. The Interim Com- 
mission of the World Health Organi- 
zation, which was established to 
carry on until the first Assembly of 
the World Health Organization, was 
authorized to arrange with the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau and other 
inter-governmental regional health 
organizations for the integration of 
these bodies with the World Health 
Organization. 


Commission’s Work 


The Interim Commission establish- 
ed by agreement at the conclusion of 
the World Health Conference con- 
sists of eighteen persons to be de- 
signated by eighteen countries in- 
cluding Australia, Canada, France, 
India, Mexico, Great Britain, the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. The chief functions 
of the Interim Commission will be to 
carry on the functions of any organ- 
ization transferred to it, and to study 
proposals with regard to the program 
and budget of the Organization, the 
location of headquarters and the 
planning of regional organizations. 

The constitution of the World 
Health Organization consists of nine- 
teen chapters and eighty-two articles. 
It lays down a number of important 
principles, such as that “health is a 
state of complete physical, mental, 


and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity,” 
and that “the enjoyment of the high- 
est attainable standard of health js 
one of the fundamental rights of 
every human being without distinc. 
tion of race, religion, political belief, 
economic or social condition.”  [t 
also states that governments have qa 
responsibility for the health of their 
peoples which can be fulfilled only by 
the provision of adequate health and 
social measures. The objective of 
the World Health Organization is 
“the attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health.” 
Canadians will be especially inter. 
ested in the appointment of Dr. G 
Brock Chisholm, former Deputy Min 
ister of Health in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, as the 
Executive Secretary of the Interin 
Health Commission, while Dr. T. C 
Routley is a member of the Com 
mission representing Canada. 
Whether or not one agrees fully 
with all Dr. Chisholm’s views he was 
regarded as one of the outstanding 
members of the medical profession ai 
the World Health Conference, and 
his appointment as Executive Secre- 
tary, which will no doubt lead to his 


appointment as Director General of 
the World Health Organization when 


that body is established, does hono) 
to his native land. 
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ye it’s anybody’s guess how long the flag- 
pole sitter can stay on his precarious perch 
and, unfortunately, the uncertainties sur- 
rounding the supply of “Cellophane” cellulose 


film are just as great. Current unsettled con- 


ditions mean recurring unexpected handicaps 


machinery that pose week to 
week problems. To date, how- 
ever, the ingenuity of our 
plant executives and staff 


the 





.. Shortages of materials and 


oceasion and production has been maintained; 

With every effort being expended to produce 
the greatest possible amount of “Cellophane”, 
our customers are still able to enjoy its recog- 
nized merchandising assistance. At the moment, 


however, the prospect for increased production 
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is still in the air. Canadian 
Industries Limited, 
“Cellophane” Division, 
with offices in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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Palestine Police Hold 
World's Toughest Job 


By CHARLES LOW 


Since disorder in Palestine usual- 
ly affects the rest of the world, 
the Palestine Police Force have a 
very important job today. Only 
men of first class character and 
physique are chosen for this 
crack force. It consists of a Mo- 
bile Division, Flying Squad, 
Marine Division, and also police 
dogs bred and trained in the 
police kennels. Their C.D. is 
similar to that of Scotland Yard. 
So that the best type of men may 
be attracted, the personnel are 
well paid, well housed, and well 
entertained. 


Jerusalem. 


gies terrorists wrecked the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem re- 
cently, the explosion made front page 
news throughout the world. But to 
the Palestine Police Force it meant 
just another job—an unusually big 
job, maybe, but none the less a routine 
job. For to the men of this much- 
decorated force battle, murder and 
sudden death are all just part of the 
day’s work. 

British troops have rightly earned 
much publicity during the present 
disturbances in Palestine: they are 
doing a grand job. But the stay of 
any particular military unit in this 
storm centre of the Middle East is 
only temporary, and the men behind 
Britain’s Mandate in the Holy Land 

-the men who are always on the 
spot, year in and year out, and on 
whom falls the heavy onus of mak- 
ing that Mandate work—are the men 
of the permanent police. 

Charged with keeping peace in a 
country no larger than Wales, yet 
where disorder may have. serious 
effects throughout the world, their 
work is more varied, arduous and ad- 
venturous than that of any civil police 
force in the world. It is small wonder 
that the standard demanded of re- 
cruits is high when one considers 
some of the jobs which fall to their 
daily lot. 

Obviously only men of first-class 
character and physique can be ex- 
pected to stand up to the long days 
and nights in the saddle, or at the 
wheel of a car, demanded by the 
work of the Mobile Force, for exam- 
ple. Superbly mounted on Arab 
chargers, the mounted section of this 
force, working in conjunction with 
Bedouin cavalry, may be on patrol 

_for several days and nights at a 
stretch, “showing the flag” among 
the nomadic Bedouin tribes, or play- 
ing the more dangerous game of 
“Hide and Seek” with the arms and 
dope traffickers who are ever on the 
alert for a chance to smuggle their 
deadly contraband across the Pales- 
tinian frontiers. 


Abounding in Smugglers 


Illicit arms are always on the move 
in the Middle East, from one centre 
of trouble to another. The profits to 
be made from smuggling cocaine, 
-heroin, or hashish across into Egypt 
from countries to the north of Pales- 
tine are always high enough to form 
/a constant source of temptation to the 
lawless. 

Where the country is passable to 
wheeled traffic, the work of the 
‘mounted section is augmented to the 
“Mobile Division, using fast radio- 
equipped automobiles and armored 

cars. The Desert Mobile United is 
“indeed a tough job for tough men— 
the sort of men who made their name 
with the Desert Rats. 

3 This highly-specialized police force 
which, though set up only after the 
4 ofirst World War, has already built up 
"a tradition second to none, maintains 
ts own Criminal Investigation De- 
artment modelled on the lines of 
Scotland Yard, with its laboratory and 
taff of photographic and _ ballistic 
pexperts. An invaluable part of this 
middle East “Yard” is its highly- 
fficient Flying Squad, the undoing 
f many a gunman and thug. 
Palestine’s two great inland seas, 
he Lake of Galilee and the Dead Sea, 








together with its ports and consider- 
able coastline, have called forth the 
creation of yet another branch of the 
force—the Marine Division. All mem- 
bers of this waterborne police force 
are men who have previously served 
in either the Royal Navy or the Mer- 
cantile Marine. Commanded by an 
ex-Lt. Commander of the Royal Navy, 
these sailor-policemen operate a fleet 
of fast motor launches, largely to 
check illegal immigration and smug- 
gling and to enforce the fishery laws. 

The pay-roll of this jack-of-all- 
trades force, now under the leadership 
e 


of Inspector General of Police Col. 
W. N. Gray, an ex-brigadier of the 
Royal Marines and a D.S.O. with bar, 
also bears the names of a number of 
four-footed policemen. These are the 
police dogs—big, black Doberman 
Pinschers, a breed originally obtained 
from South Africa, which are now 
bred and trained in the Palestine 
Police Force’s own kennels. 


Path of Duty 


Immensely powerful, and trained 
entirely on human scent, these dogs 
have proved of incalculable value in 
tracking down and identifying sus- 
pects. Once they have been put ona 
trail, they will never give up, and 
have been known to die of exhaustion 
in the execution of their duty. 

Careful selection and breeding has 
produced in these Dobermans an 
exceptionally highly-developed sense 


of scent. In one memorable case, the 
murder of Prof. Starkey in 1937, one 
of these dogs led the police for a 
distance of nearly 30 miles over rough 
country, to come to a dead halt before 
a blank wall in a village street. 
Examination of this wall revealed the 
murderer’s revolver concealed in a 
hidden niche; and it was not long 
before the slayer himself, who had 
just left the village disguised as a 
woman, was brought to justice. 

If conditions of work are often 
tough in this crack force, trained to a 
man in the use of all infantry 
weapons, from pistols to Tommy guns, 
conditions of service have been made 
so as to attract the finest type of 
officer and man. The Palestine police 
can use only the best, but to them it 
offers the best. 

Its personnel are well paid. A 
British Constable starts at a basic 
rate of 45 dollars a month, rising 


eventually to about 60 dollars a 
month plus Allowances. They are 
also well-housed, most stations being 
spacious, cgol and well-built, and 
equipped with such luxuries as baths, 
showers, electric fans and refriger- 
ators. 

The force is well entertained, too, 
sports of all kinds filling a great part 
of the leisure of most of them. 

In addition to all games, swimming, 
cycling and athletics, ever popular 
with these horsemen of the hills and 
desert are mounted gymkhanas, 
steeple chases and race meetings. 
From which it will be seen that the 
Man behind the Mandate, the Briton 
who is still at war though his own 
country’s peace celebrations are al- 
ready nearly forgotten, plays as hard 
as he works. Therein, perhaps, lies 
the secret of his remarkable record in 
a job which must surely be one of the 
most ticklish in the world. 








HIS baby can’t talk. But, as you see, her 

picture can... thanks to the expressive- 
ness of photography. 

Offhand, you may not realize how impor- 
tant photography s expressiveness is to bus- 
iness and industry. Yet it is this unique 
characteristic that makes photography their 
most persuasive “spokesman.” 


Because of it, you can say things pic- 


torially about your product ... in magazine 
and newspaper advertisements .. . in direct 


mail and point-of-sale displays . . . that just 
can't be said any other way. 

Because of it, you can get closer attention, 
quicker action from the buying public with 
sales promotional films than with almost 
any other medium. 

This gives you only an inkling of what 
photography’s expressiveness can do for 
you. For a treatment of the subject that will 
give you a broader understanding of this 
and photography’s other unusual _abili- 
ties .. . and of what they can mean to you 

_. write for our new booklet, “Functional . 
Photography.” It is free. ct 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ont. 


Because photography is expressive . . . 
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Canada’s Sea Fishing 
Zones Need Defining 


By TOM REID 


Last year the U.S. announced its 
determination to regulate and 
control high seas fishing areas 
contiguous to its territory. But 
Canada’s position in the world of 
fishing has had no up-to-date de- 
fining. Meanwhile, fleets of vari- 
ous nations can fish the ocean 
for salmon that have come from 
our rivers and lakes. 

This article urges Canada to 
reach an agreement with the 
U.S., to pool all scientific in- 
formation on fishing and estab- 
lish an International Commission 
to determine regulations for equi- 
table fishing rights and conserva- 
tion. The writer is M.P. for New 
Westminster. 


HROUGHOUT the ages man has 

long—but mistakenly — regarded 
the sea as an inexhaustible food re- 
serve, where everyone could reap 
without sowing. Contrary to public 
belief, the sea is not full of fish. 
Temperature, depth of the water and 
currents are all limiting factors in 
the range of fish and other forms of 
marine life. 

Last September, President Truman 
by proclamation announced that the 
government had decided to regulate 
ind control the fisheries on the high 
seas contiguous to U.S. territory. The 
order provided for the establishment 
of fishery conservation zones in con 
tiguous areas for the sole benefit of 
U.S. nationals 

The new order also notified other 
countries 1) that bounded zones 
would be set up in which the USS. 
would regulate all fishing activities; 
(2) that it invited other nations to 
join with the U.S. in establishing 
fishing zones by agreement and in 
framing effective joint regulations. 





With its homelike, comfortable 
buildings surrounded by 75 acres 
of .andscaped lawns and wooded 
hills, is a peaceful haven for the 
mentaliy ill or those suffering 
from nervous strain and other 
disorders. 


A staff of experienced physicians, 
therapists and nurses assures in- 
dividual attention and the special 
treatment each patient requires. 
Moderate rates. 





Physicians and those interested 
are invited to visit Homewood or 
to write for booklet to: 


F.H. C. BAUGH, M.D., 
Medical Supt., 
Homewood Sanitarium of Guelph 
Ontario Limited. 
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Following the announcement Mex- 
ico decided to negotiate with other 
countries regarding offshore fisher- 
ies control off the coast of that coun- 
try. Noting the action of these coun- 
tries within the last year, Canada 
cannot very well ignore what has 
been done. 

The exploitation of fisheries in 
the past hundred years, like that of 
other natural resources, has been 
largely influenced by factors which 
came with the industrial era. Power- 
driven fishing vessels, improve- 
ments in fishing gear and in meth- 
ods of fishing, coupled with the dis- 
covery of refrigeration, have en- 
abled fishermen of various nations 
to seek and exploit distant fishing 
grounds. 

The great fisheries of the world 
have been developed primarily by 
the maritime nations of the North- 
ern Hemisphere, and the abundant 
resources have been fished with 
great intensity. In pre-war years 
the estimated production of the com- 
mercial fisheries of the world, ex- 
cluding whale products, totalled 37 
billion pounds. Japan, the U.S. and 
Alaska, Soviet Russia and China are 
together responsible for about one 
half of the world’s production of 
fish. Japan, with one and one-half 
million of her people employed in 
the industry, before the war pro- 
duced 22 per cent of the world’s total. 
United States and Alaska came sec- 
ond with 11 per cent; then Russia, 9 
per cent; and China, 7.9 per cent. 


Canada’s Position 


Canada's position in the world’s 
production of fish is tenth, with a 
total of only 3.3 per cent. The world’s 
greatest fisheries are in the Nor 
thern Hemisphere. Of the 39 billion 
pounds of fish produced in the yea 
1942, 57 per cent came from North 
Pacific waters. 

Conservation of the fisheries re- 
sources of the high seas is a complex 
subject. and the principles of inter- 
national law regarding territorial 
waters and the high seas have been 
affecting sea fisheries since time im 
memorial. Although some nations 
have at times tried to give the Three 
Mile Limit the character of a gen. 
eral rule of international law, it has 
by no means any such standing. A 
number of states. some of them im 
portant in maritime affairs, such as 
Norway. Sweden, Russia, Italy and 
Portugal. do not accept it, but apply 
their own broader rights. Interna- 
tional lawyers differ widely on what 
the limits of territorial waters are. 
Even Great Britain and the U.S 
have not always been consistent re- 
garding the Three Mile Limit prin- 
ciple and both countries have at 
times altered their views to. suit 
some special occasicn 


Sea Control 


Years ago Russia extended her sea 
control to 12 miles from all her 
coasts bordering on the ocean. At 
one time Russia had forts as far 
south as San Francisco, and on Sep- 
tember 16, 1821, the Emperor issued 
an imperial ukase, or order, declar- 
ing the entire west coast of America 
north of the 5lst parallel as exclu- 
sively Russian territory. Foreign 
ships were prohibited from ap- 
proaching within 100 miles cf the 
North American Pacific shores. 

But why should Canada be con- 
cerned about rights on the high seas 
and how can any controversy re- 
garding International Law affect us 
or our economy? 

Few countries are as fortunate as 
Canada in having their fisheries 
right at their back door. Most mar- 
itime nations must travel far afield 
for their supplies of fish. In the At- 
lantic, for example, there operate 
the fishing fleets of more than ten 
nations, many hundreds of miles 
from their own shores and far out in 
the open sea. The North Sea and 
Arctic Ocean, as well as the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland and Labra- 


dor, draw the fleets of more than a 
score of nations. 

Canada has so far paid little atten- 
tion to fishing on the high seas; nor 
has any effort been made by us to 
define the distance off our coasts 
as to what constitutes Canadian 
jurisdiction in the matter of fishery 
rights for protective purposes, with 
but one exception, that of the treaty 
with the United States covering 
halibut. In fact, we have scarcely 
lifted a finger to survey and explore 
the riches of our offshore fishing 
grounds, in which every nation at 
the present time could fish with 
impunity. 

The importance of the industry to 
our economy can be seen by the fol- 
lowing statistics: Total capital in- 
vested $68 million; numbers em- 


ployed — 82,000; marketed value of 
fish in 1945—$102 million. To pre- 
serve and protect this industry Can- 
ada has spent over $122 million. 


Principal Catches 


At Canada’s Pacific fisheries the 
principal catches are halibut, 
salmon, herring and cod. It is not 
generally known that the Pacific 
halibut fishery is the greatest in the 
world. More halibut is produced off 
the Canadian and American coasts, 
including Alaska, than produced in 
any other ocean or area of water in 
the world. Of the total world hali- 
but production 56 per cent is caught 
by Canadian and American fisher- 
men off our shores. Had it not been 
for the regulatory measures taken 


by both countries under a treaty 
this fishery would today be largely 
non-existent. 

In 1911, 56 million pounds were 
taken, but by 1930 unrestricted fish. 
ing had tumbled this to 20 million 
pounds. Since the treaty the tota] 
catch has increased annually—last 
year it amounted to over 50 million 
pounds—and will continue. 

Canadian rivers and lakes provide 
the home and nursery of all species 
of salmon caught. After hatching 
they remain for a time in our lakes 
and rivers before going out to sea. 

Off the Pacific and Atlantic coasts 
of North America runs a shelf—the 
Continental Shelf. The waters ove; 
this shelf are in some places not over 
100 feet deep. To this shelf of rock 
move the salmon from our rivers 
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Even a glance at the facts and figures on 
rural Western Canada show this market 
to be one of Canada’s greatest. Farm 
income in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta in 1945 reached $857,300,000, 
and every indication points to a contin- 
uing high level of potential purchasing 


The Free Press Weekly is the West’s 
foremost farm journal because every 
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PRAIRIE FARMER 


WINNIPEG — MANITOBA 


TORONTO: 1206 Canada Permanent Bldg. New York & Chicago: Henry DeClerque, Inc. 
| __- “WESTERN CANADA'S GREATEST RURAL COVERAGE—AT $1.00-PER-LINE” 


Publication 


page is planned with a complete under- 
standing of rural reading interests. Cov- 
erage of news, aptness of features and 
the thoroughness of every service reveals 
an authoritative, intimate knowledge of 
farm and rural people. 

Effective attention is arrested in more 
than 315,000 homes when you place 
your sales story in the Free Press 
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and lakes to play until they reach 
maturity and the time comes for 
them to return to complete their 
evele of life. In the second, third or 
rourth year, depending on the vari- 
ety, they return to lay their eggs in 
the gravel bars from whence they 
came. But while feeding on the 
shallow waters of the Continental 
Shelf, other countries could destroy 
them by intensive fishing. 

Canada and the U.S. have a just 
and prior claim to these fish out in 
the open sea; except for Canada and 
the U.S. there might not be any 
salmon there at all. Both countries 
provide the home and nursery for 
them. Both countries regulate these 
fisheries in such a way as to not 
only preserve, but also to perpetuate 
them, expending large sums of 
money. It should not be forgotten 
(hat previous to the war these fish- 
eries were invaded by the Japanese 
and so serious was it that there was 
at the time almost open warfare. 


Mother Ships 


Previous to the war Japan had 
been sending large fishing vessels, 
known as mother ships, on investi- 
vational and fishing excursions to 
various parts of the world. Some in- 
vaded Bristol Bay in Alaska. After 
much protesting by Washington to 
the Japanese government, the 
mother ships were recalled. Japan 
was not yet ready for war. President 
Truman’s proclamation is to prevent 
this kind of thing taking place in the 
future. 

Recent reports from Tokyo indi- 
cate a systematic campaign by the 
Japanese to break out of the fishing 
areas assigned to them since their 
surrender. 

Just what part the Soviet will take 
in the fishing areas of the Pacific 
formerly controlled by the Japanese 
has not yet been made clear. In all 
likelihood Russia will take back 
from Japan the fishing areas and 
rights around Kamchatka’ which 
rights were forced from Russia fol- 
lowing the Russian-Japanese war of 
1911. Information has recently come 
from Moscow that Russia has set up 
two distinct Ministries of Fisheries, 
one for the Black and Caspian Sea 
areas, and the other for the Nor- 
thern Pacific. Three countries, Rus- 
sia, United States, and Canada have 
an equal stake in the potentialities 
of the North Pacific. All three coun- 
tries have vital interest in how mo- 
dernized mechanized methods of 
fishing will affect their respective 
territorial waters. But it should be 
remembered that all salmon found 
in the North Pacific ocean propa- 
gate in the rivers flowing into it 
from the hinterland of Russia, 
Alaska, British Columbia, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 


International Commission 


By reaching an agreement with 
the U.S. and Canada, a further step 
could then be taken jointly by both 
governments, looking towards the 
pooling of all the scientific informa- 
tion available, within all three coun- 
tries. Later this could be followed by 
the establishment of an Internation- 
al Commission through which to 
assess all the facts upon which regu- 
lations should be based. The exam 
ples of the International Halibut 
Commission and the International 
Pacific Salmon Commission, both 
under joint control of the U.S. and 
Canada, point the way for us to 
make a valuable contribution to 
the greater objective embracing the 
entire North Pacific fisheries. 

Here is an opportunity for Canada 
to show leadership in world affairs, 
by first joining with the U.S. in the 
offer of its proclamation and later 
moving forward with the US. in 
friendly discussions with Soviet 
Russia. 

This may involve some change of 
policy in external affairs because of 
objection by Great Britain. But the 
cold fact remains that in so far as 
our offshore fisheries are concerned 
our interests in the matter are more 
closely allied with those of the U.S. 
Further, should there be any in- 
vasion of the fisheries, off either the 
Atlantic or Pacific coasts, in which 
the U.S. becomes involved with any 


_ other _ nation, this country cannot 
very well remain neutral. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


working with Canadians in every walk of life 
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these five ways... 


Canada’s future is in the hands of her people . 


That future is threatened by the menace of inflation 


Canada's bulwark against this menace is the steadfast 


performance of her No. 1 citizens. 


Here is the No. 1 citizen's five-point programme of 


personal finances: 


I Hold on to my Victory Bonds and Certificates. 


ae ° . . 
2 Buy only those goods which are in fair supply and 
save my money for the day when goods now in 


short supply will be readily available. 


e . 
eB Avoid black market purchases. 
A Keep up my insurance. 


eD Build up my savings account. 


These five points mean conservation—the first requisite for 
personal security—the first requisite for national security. 


When you shape your future on these five points, 


you shape the future of the nation. 


This is why we say: 


If You Are : 
a No.1 Citizen 
You will look after 


No.1... 















This is not selfishness, 
but the realization that a 
community is no better, no 
sounder than its citizens. 
080 
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Buying Through V.L.A. 
Hard on the Nerves 


By JOHN BELKNAP 


It's hard enough to find a house 
for sale during the present short- 
age without added complica- 
tions. That's the way the author 
of this article feels, after trying 
to buy a home in the country 
through the Veterans’ Land Act. 
The present set-up of the V.L.A. 
is not geared to compete for the 
few places available, hence the 
Veteran is not getting the ser- 
vice he should have. 


I HAD my life all planned. I was 
going to take advantage of the 
Veterans’ Land Act, buy a small 
holding just outside the city, and en- 
joy the balance of my stay on this 
earth. No more stuffy apartments, 
no crowded cities, no street cars or 
busses ... just a lovely home in the 
country, with dogs, and lots of room, 
and a car to drive in to the city and 
out again each night. 

Even before I got on the boat to 
come home everything had _ been 
worked out. My wife had been in- 
structed by mail to have several 
choice sites lined up for my inspec- 
Her exasperated comments on 
the housing shortage had been, I 


tion. 


felt sure, grossly exaggerated. 

My heart was full of good-fellow- 
ship and kindness toward the Gov- 
ernment those first days at home. 
Particularly was thankful for the 
V.L.A., and was wont to include 
them nightly in my prayers. What 

idea, how wonderful for the 
returning veteran I breathed ear- 
nestly vy friends. 

We st king at places in 
the country and I was surprised to 
find that nearly everyone else 


same thing. 
driving dis- 
oared amaz- 


seemed to be doing the 
Prices of farms wit} 


tance of the city 


ingly, their owners obviously under 
the impression that all city people 
were foolishly wealthy. 

Before going too far I thought I 
had better check into the V.L.A. bus 
iness, as I had heard rumors that 


they were not famous for speed in 
closing a deal. And I knew that if 


we suddenly found the place of our 


dreams we would want to move fair 
fast. In fact it was almost im 
perative that we get out of our pre 
sent place as soon as possible. 
I dropped in at the V.L.A. office in 





Toronto to see how things were done 
and a courteous fellow explained the 
whole process. The property must 
contain half an acre, it must be ina 
low tax area, I mustn’t make any 
down payment on it, I mustn’t have 
anything to do with a real estate 
agent, and first of all I must get 
myself approved. It would take pos- 
sibly six weeks to get approved, he 
pointed out, as there was a bottle- 
neck in that department. Once that 
part was over the deal could be com- 
pleted within two or three weeks. Of 
course they might assess it at less 
than the $5400 which was their out- 
side limit, and they might even turn 
the whole thing down. No they 
couldn’t look at it before the whole 
thing was put through the proper 
channels. Yes... after I was ap- 
proved, and had found a desirable 
property I should go back and see 
them again. 

I filled out a long form, gave the 
names of three reputable citizens, 
and went on with my house-hunting. 
After all, there was no hurry; I 
hadn’t found a place anywhere. 

For five weeks we looked, getting 
more and more depressed. Several 
people who had bought houses cau- 
tioned us about the V.L.A. They all 
said they had finally bought their 
houses without help from the V.L.A. 
It was the only way they could get 
any action. 


Bottleneck 


We began to wonder what we 
would say if we did run into some- 
thing nice. The competition for 
houses was vicious, and it might be 
detrimental to your cause if you had 
to ask the man (a) to wait until you 
were approved, (b) to wait and see 
how much his place was valued at 
by the V.L.A., and (c) after it was 
valued, to see if you had enough 
ready cash to supply the balance. It 
would mean that the owner might 
have to hold the house two months 
before you could tell him whether or 
not you could buy it. It seemed 
rather doubtful that I’d come across 
such a warm-hearted character in 


these days of house-hunting. I be- 
gan excluding the V.L.A. from my 
nightly prayers. 

Meanwhile my _ three reputable 


friends all reported receiving docu 








tax economies 





q 
—_ the point of view of estate 


planning, the most important of the amendments 
made last April to the Ontario Succession Duty Act, 
Was the exemption of gifts from Provincial Succession 


Duty, if made more 


than five pears prior to death. A 


gilt of some part of your estate, if practical and 


desirable, through a trust set up during your lifetime, 


1 


is one ol the 


methods by which you 


may effect 


substantial savings in the succession duties payable 


on the 


conterring immediate 


continuing security on your beneficiaries. 


benefits 


final setthkement of your estate; in addition to 


and a measure of 


We invite 


you to consult our estates planning service. 


TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 


BRANCHES 
HEAD OFFICE: 253 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
BAY ST. 








ments in which they were charged 
to set down my worth and accom- 
plishments, as well as some indication 
as to whether or not my wife was a 
help or a hindrance. They were all 
perfect gentlemen. 

By this time I had heard a good 
many more stories of the V.L.A. and 
I was beginning to believe them. 
About 6 weeks had passed and I had 
received no word. Then came a note 
asking my wife and me to go before 
the examining board at 9.30 Tuesday 
morning. I was tempted to tear the 
notice into tiny shreds but let it 
hang around for a few days. Then, 
suddenly, all my dreams came to 
life again. We found exactly the 
place we wanted, and at a price we 
could afford, 

We went before 
board. 

They were very nice, in fact the 
nicest people we met at the V.L.A. 
Six weeks had passed, and we were 
approved. Well, they didn’t say we 
were, but they didn’t say we weren't. 

The next step was to put the deal 
through. The bottleneck was past, 
all was clear sailing. Within a 
month we would be comfortably 
settled. 

If I set down the sequence of 
events in some detail it is for two 
reasons. First it may help some 
other individual buying through the 
V.L.A., and secondly it may throw 
some interesting light on a system 
which to me seems completely in- 
adequate for present day needs. 
Where the fault lies is not the sub- 
ject of this article, but obviously 
something is wrong. At the V.L.A. 
in Toronto I was treated sympa- 
thetically by some and_e rather 
abruptly by others. One man went 
out of his way to do what he could 
against what were apparently stifling 
odds. 

Bear in mind, then, that six weeks 
had passed while I was being ap- 
proved. That in itself seems an un- 
necessarily long period of time. 

Then, after finding the house I 
was extremely fortunate in discover- 
ing the owner to be a sympathetic 
man who would wait for a month to 
see whether I could purchase the 
house through the V.L.A. I assured 
him definitely that I would buy the 
house some way... but still, he was 
willing to hold it a month for me. 
And I suspect not many owners 
would do that. 


the examining 


Caution—and Delay 


Having been approved, and found 
a house, I asked what I should do 
next. I was given a form headed 
‘Owner’s Offer To Sell” which the 
owner of the property must sign. In 
it he agreed to hold the house open 
for 30 days. 

I then took that, along with a sub- 
stantial cheque, to the V.L.A. and 
asked them how long before (a) the 
house would be assessed, and (b) 
the owner was paid off. They 
couldn’t say when it would be as- 
sessed and they thought it would 
take two months before the cheque 
went through. 

I pointed out that the house might 
be gone by then; it didn’t matter. 
They would move as quickly as they 
could, but that was all. 

The matter of the assessment is 
vitally important to the veteran be- 
cause the whole deal hinges on that. 
If you count on receiving the full 
$5,400 dollars from the V.L.A. and 
only get $4,000 you must find the 
extra $1,400 somewhere. So every 
day, in fact every hour, is agony un- 
til the house is assessed. All your 
plans must wait, uneasily, until that 
ordeal is passed. 

I had taken the cheque and the 
documents in on May 6. On May 13 
I phoned the Regional Supervisor to 
see if he could give me any news 
of my case. He said to call back in 
a couple of days. I called back on 
the 15th. He had neglected to look 
up my case but left the phone to 
look into it. He told me my house 
hadn’t been assessed yet. I knew 


that. I asked him when it might be 
assessed. He thought perhaps next 
week. 


When your whole future life seems 
to hang in the balance, when sev 
eral subsidiary deals are pending... 
giving notice, ordering materials, 
getting a moving company lined up, 
these delays_could drive-you crazy. _ 


I was a little petulant. I pointed 
out that I had started my applica- 
tion back in March, and here, on 
May 15 I wasn’t much farther ahead. 

The V.L.A. man told me, rather 
waspishly, that I was very lucky in- 
deed to be as far ahead as I was. 

Had I been operating solely on the 
V.L.A. basis I would not have been 
able to tell the owner whether or not 
I could buy his house as late as May 
28. I had seen it in late April. No 
ordinary man is going to wait a 
month before you tell him whether 
or not you will buy his house. 

By this time it was obvious that 
the V.L.A. couldn’t complete the deal 
within the stated time . . . 30 days. 
I’d have lost it, except for one thing. 
A friend heard about my difficulties 
and bought the house himself 


then offered it back to me through 
the V.L.A. again. I was then able to 
wait until the deal was satisfactorily 
completed; but there aren’t many 
men around who are able to, or who 
would, make such a kindly gesture. 

All in all, if you find a house yoy 
really like and want the safest thing 
would be to get it through private 
financing, so that you’re sure of 
having it. Then try the V.L.A. after. 
Or have secondary financing lineq 
up and ready in case the V.L.A. dea] 
falls through. The V.L.A. will, ] 
know, take an exceedingly dubious 
view of this advice. They advise 
caution and point to the thousands 
of dollars they’ve saved unwary vet. 
erans. There’s no record of the 
houses lost through too much cau 
tion. 
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The Rambling Scientist 


\ WALK is never aimless; he who 
“% strolls 
Without a destination 
Has time to mark the wayside life 
In true relation. 
The mold that grew beside the 
Fleming path 
Could halt an epidemic. 
To profit most, research should be 
Ad hoc, but academic. 


My dog in his exuberant forays 
Has come and gone; 
impatient at my stolid pace 
He barks me on. 
Imagination, slipt the leash, bounds 
far ahead 
Of how and why; 
The hunch, the guess, 
plod 
To verify. 


relieve my 


How many hundred paces to another 
vantage point’ 
How many tests, 
Repetitive, will prove hypotheses 
The first suggests? 
There’s comfort in statistics 
cats 
Then fifty more— 
Fortuity could give the same result 
Once in a score. 


— fifty 


I was a pioneer, until I reached 
The river’s side. 
The pile of rocks, the ashes of a 
fire, 
Postpone my pride. 
The world acclaims the men who 
find 
The undiscovered tracts; 
How often have I blazed a trail 
To oft-recorded facts. 


A miracle that hemlock, on the naked 
rock, 
Can live and grow; 
The roots are based on leaves that 


fell 
So many lives ago. 
I know more than Newton, can 


argue with Pasteur 
And yet with deference; 
My roots are based on 
stores 
Of reference on reference. 


libraried 


My mind is not my own, a pseudopod 
Of classic minds 
The Mind, that in my gropings some 
Fulfillment finds, 
One single Mind of Science, here and 
in 
Elysium, 
One pulsing, huge, co-ordinate 
Syncytium. 
ALAN C. BURTON 
2 e 


NIGHT, THE OLD FISHERMAN 


NIGHT, the old fisherman, 

* ‘ sits at peace 

alone on the rim of the world 
serenely stitching a thousand stars 
into a net unfurled. 


Then placing the glittering 
- mesh on board 
he quietly sails into space 
strong hands steady, and 
alight 
_ with the setting sun on his face. 


eyes 


With a pipe in his mouth 

and a laugh in his beard 

he sits, great legs astride, 
and gently with infinite relish 
lets his net go over the side. 


' Now do but look!— 

/ not on earth, but to heaven 

-and glimpse a blessed thing, 

‘that monstrous net, alight 
stars, 

| closing the whole world in. 


ANN FOSTER 


with 


ie 


* 
; SCHOLAR 
B YOu spent this day—this beautiful 


« day! 

» Among your books. 
‘While the winds called, 
~And little lanes of loveliness 

» Led from town into fragrant wood- 
pS lands, 


ou bent solemnly above 






A collection of erudite words 
Between unyielding covers. 

It was a desecration 

To prefer the dead to the living, 
The past to the present. 


What shall it profit a man indeed 

If he gain the world’s store of 
knowledge 

And lose his own soul? 

There is knowledge in stream and 
star, 


In sunlight and shade, 

A knowledge more immediate and 
profound 

Than ancient scholars can teach. 

And while you frown above your 
dusty volumes, 

Beyond your unused windows 

Autumn blazes unseen 

Into the whiteness of winter. 


Do you not fear that frost 
Will enter your heart, 

And ice will harden your veins, 
Replacing the warm blood 
Which should be leading you 
Away from your stone tower 
Into Nature’s school-room? 


For you passed this day 


This beautiful day!— 
Among your books. 
CLARA BERNHARDT 


ee 
POCKET PIECE 


HIS love is like a lucky piece, 
A little clear stone; 
I take it out and dream on it 
When I am alone. 


Here is a day, a lovely day 

And a long Autumn walk— 

And here is a night... firelight... 
And good talk! 


Tucked inside my pocket 
Your love is like a charm 


It companies my being 
And stands against all harm. 
Mona GOULD 


e e@ 
SILVER BIRCHES 
A LONE, exposed, they stand on 


4% this bare slope, 

Three sisters, their white arms out- 
spread 

Above the stony bed 

Where, once, a stream ran chatter- 


ing. 

Unstirred through cloudless days 
they lean, 

Save when a ghost-like breeze, in 
passing, 


Touches their loosened hair of shin- 
ing green. 
FLORENCE WESTACOTT 








no Nickel. But 


breakfast. 


Nickel. 


more 


coffee. 


ing Canadian Nickel. 
to pay for the other. 


exported. 





CANADA produces no coffee. 
Canadians like 
Brazil, on the eve of great indus- 
trial expansion, is going to need more and 
So Canada imports Brazilian 
Brazil, it is hoped, will import increas- 
ing quantities of manufactured goods contain- 
Each product will help 


Canada cannot keep on importing goods at 


from other lands unless Canadian goods are 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY QO 


Brazil produces 
coffee for 


brings YOU (Coffee tor breakhast- 


Less than three per cent of the Nickel produced 
in Canada is consumed in Canada. So 
must continue to export Canadian Nickel if 


refineries, and other thousands who produce 
the lumber, power, steel, machinery and supplies 
used by the Canadian Nickel industry. 
By constantly expanding the use of Nickel 
home and 


abroad, the Canadian 


and Canadians. 


Nickel 


industry brings additional benefits to Canada 


we 


we are to continue to employ thousands of 
Canadians in the Nickel mines, smelters and 
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LONDON LETTER 





Coal Minister's Soft Words Will 
Not Keep Britain Very Warm 


By P. O'D. 


London. 

HE further we get into nationali- 

zation of the coal industry, the 
lower falls its output of coal. The 
latest figures, as given by the Mini- 
ster of Fuel himself, show that coal 
stocks at the beginning of the winter 
are likely to be 5,000,000 tons below 
the safety limit. This means that, not 
only may a great number of citizens 
have to shiver in their heatless homes, 
but that many industrial plants may 
have to be closed down. 

Mr. Shinwell goes on to talk of a 
better atmosphere in the industry 
consequent on nationalization — by 
way of raising our hopes! But I doubt 
whether even Socialists are very 
much impressed by that sort of as- 
surance, All the indications are that, 
once the miners have been raised to 
the dignity of government employees, 
they are much more likely to turn up 
in Anthony Eden hats, black coats 
and striped trousers, carrying little 
black bags, and refusing to do any- 
thing that dirties their hands. 

As a result of the grim prospects 
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@ Painful, aching muscles often 
follow unaccustomed exercise. 
Fatigue acids may have settled 
in them. That’s why they hurt! 
But you can help nature help 
you by rubbing those sore mus- 
cles with Absorbine Jr. Increas- 
ing local circulation in those areas 
will bring a supply of fresh blood 
which helps carry fatigue acids 
away and your stiff, weary mus- 


cles limber up again. 


It’s grand relief! faa : RS 
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for coal supplies, many industrialists 
are going over to oil-burning, or seri- 
ously considering it. And the Govern 
ment is encouraging them. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is taking the 
tax off imported fuel oil, and assist- 
ance has been promised to industrial 
ists making the change. Even so, the 
conversion will be a very slow and ex- 
pensive process. 

The supplies of fuel-oil are much 
more limited than those of coal. An 
additional 2,000,000 tons a year is the 
most that could be expected in the 
immediate future, says an expert; 
and that is equal only to 3,500,000 tons 
of coal. Industry in this country uses 
50,000,000 tons of coal a year for 
steam-raising alone. 

The industrial progress and prosper- 
ity of this country have been found- 
ed largely on plentiful supplies of 
cheap coal. In a few years time, with 
the reorganization and modernization 
of the industry, coal may become 
plentiful again—or so one hopes. But 
it is not likely ever again to be cheap. 
Experts are even talking of £5 a ton 
as a basic price. Under such a handi- 
cap the prospects of British industry 
recovering and holding its place in the 
markets of the world are certainly 
not bright. 


Rubber Promises 


Motorists and golfers are both being 
promised that, if they are really good 
and use up the nasty synthetic stuff 
without too much grumbling, they 
will soon get some nice fresh rubber. 
3ut it is likely to be quite a while 
yet before one can order either a new 
tire or a golf-ball with any assurance 
of getting it right away. The rubber 
situation has greatly improved in the 
last few months, but the export mar 
ket is always waiting to gobble up 
everything that can be spared. 

The best you can get for your car 
at present in the way of tires are “re- 
treads” you’re lucky to get even 
those. 

The same applies to golf balls. The. 
also are remakes of old ones, and you 
can’t really tell what they will do 
even when you hit them fair and 
square. They may go off your club 
like a stone or like a lump of plasti 
cine. They may burst. I accidentally 
stepped on one the other day. It flat 
tened out like a “drop scone,” and it 
staved flat. All it needed was a bit of 
butter and jam to look quite edible. 

Hope springs eternal, and a promise 
is a promise, and one of these days 


we may be able to walk into the 
“pro’s” shop and say, “I’ll have a 
dozen of those’’—and get them. But 
the wise golfer will wait until he 


sees them on the shelf before he dis 
cards the cut and battered veterans 
of many a hard-fought round with 
which he still plays. The present 
Government is likely to turn rather 
a deaf ear to the sufferings of those 
who spend the day ‘runnin’ aroun’ 
wi’ a bag of sticks after a wee bit ba’.”’ 


The King’s Champion 


Mr. Frank Scaman Dymoke-~—just 
plain “Mr.,” you will note—who died 
recently at Scrivelsby Court in Lin 
colnshire, held what is surely one of 
the queerest, oldest, and most pictur- 
esque offices existing even in this 
land of quaint feudal survivals. He 
was the “King’s Champion and 
Standard Bearer of England”. 

It was Mr. Dymoke’s romantic duty 
to ride in full armor “upon a good 
war-horse” into Westminster Hall 
during the Coronation banquet, and 
challenge any caitiff kKnave who 


should venture to impugn the new 
King’s right to the Throne. Unfor- 
tunately, no one ever did. I don’t 


know if it would have been up to the 
Champion to set about him there 
and then among the tables, but it 
seems a pleasant idea. 

Sad to relate, even the riding into 
the Hall has been abolished. Not 
since the Coronation of George IV 
has the full ceremonial been per- 
formed. Since then the King’s Cham 
pion---has- -merely- borne the Royal 








Standard in Westminster Abbey. 

His family have been King’s Cham- 
pions ever since the days of Rich- 
ard II, in succession by marriage to 
the Marmions, who had held the of- 
fice under the Conqueror—and even 
before, for they had been hereditary 
Champions of Normandy. That is a 
tradition not lightly to be curtailed, 
but lance and battle-axe do seem a 
little old-fashioned in these days of 
the atom-bomb. 


An Old Railwayman 


Sir Frederick Burrows, the new La- 
bor Governor of Bengal, has been 
having a very busy and difficult 
time, now that Hindus and Moslems 
are expressing their appreciation of 
the blessings of Democracy with 
stones and broken bottles and spiked 
bludgeons. But apparently he is prov- 
ing quite equal to his arduous task. 
He is a large, shrewd, imperturbable 
man, who has handled a lot of diffi- 
cult jobs in his time. For some years 
he was president of the National 
Union of Railwaymen. During the 
1914 war he was a sergeant-major in 
the Grenadier Guards. It should have 
been good training. 

A story is being told of him which 
illustrates his sense of humor and 
his complete lack of “side”. There 
was, it seems, a certain amount of 
trepidation in official circles in Bom- 
bay as to how a Labor man might 
behave in a position of such dignity 
and importance which had been held 
by so many gentlemen of large 
means and high social standing. Sir 
Frederick acknowledged the _ con- 
trast with a cheerful frankness. He 


was not at all ashamed of being an 
old railwayman. 

“As you are all aware,” he said in 
one of his early speeches, “my pre- 
decessors were gentlemen who spent 


a great deal of their time shootin’ 
e 





and ’untin’. Well, I have spent most 
of mine ’ootin’ and shuntin’.” 

They took him to their hearts. Ang 
he has ever since been proving what 
a wise choice Mr. Attlee made in ap- 
pointing him: 
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Young People's Programs Are Not 
All Blood, Thunder and Jive 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


SSUMING that some readers of 
A these columns are the parents of 
school-age children and that others 
are the teachers of those children, it 
might be worthwhile to discuss briefly 
the role which radio, and, more parti- 
cularly, our publicly, owned broad- 
casting system, is prepared to play in 
the formal education of our young 
people. 

That radio, per se, is an important 
medium of education is obvious. It is 
equally obvious, however, that com- 
mercial radio has been more than a 
little remiss in the matter of pro- 
viding intelligent entertainment for 
children. There are, to be sure, a few 
first-rate story tellers and the odd 

Uncle Bob” or “Uncle Bill” whose 
‘ontributions are not entirely mere- 
tricious. However, for the most part, 
the makers of Crunchy-Wunchies and 
the like have confined their efforts to 
the dramatized adventures of the 
more bizarre comic-strip characters 
in which murder, mayhem and at 
least the implications of rape are 
more or less standard fare. On Satur- 
days, from dawn till dusk, the air is 
blue with eight-to-the-bar as_ the 
“jump ’n’ jive clubs” go into action— 
a pretty certain guarantee that our 
descendants will be totally lacking in 
musical taste. 

Now, it may be argued by those who 
call themselves “realists” that this is 
the best and most logical way to con- 
dition the younger generation for the 
atomic age in which they are destined 
to live. On the other hand, it is re- 
motely possible that a generation with 
some grounding in the Liberal Arts 
may contrive to make habitable a 
world whose very existence will be 
menaced by the uncertain shadow of 


_ nuclear fission. 
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The threefold policy of the C.B.C. 
with regard to its educational duties 
is, first, to cooperate with the Provin- 
cial Departments of Education in pro- 
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viding them with the facilities for con- 
ducting their own broadcasts; second, 
to provide a regular curriculum of 
educational broadcasts for reception 
in schools; and, third, to pipe in a 
number of broadcasts from the Ameri- 
can School of the Air, sponsored by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The connecting link between the 
C.B.C. and the Departments of Educa- 
tion is the National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting, set up in 1943 
to coordinate educational broadcast- 
ing throughout the Dominion and 
Newfoundland. Head of the C.B.C.’s 
School Broadcasts Department and 
Honorary Secretary of the National 
Advisory Council is R. S. Lambert, 
presently on loan to U.N.E.S.C.O. 
(S.N., August 31). Chief Producer is 
Kay Stevenson, one of the most bril- 
liant women in Canadian radio and 
winner of considerable international 
recognition. 


Five Series 


During the 1946-47 school term, the 
Corporation will transmit twenty- 
seven 30-minute programs, divided 
into five series: 

1. “They Build a Nation”’— Eight 
programs dramatizing the lives and 
discoveries of three great Canadian 
explorers — Samuel de Champlain, 
Lord Selkirk and John McDonald. 

2. “Four Canadian Poets’ — Four 
programs dramatizing the lives of 
Pauline Johnson, William Henry 
Drummond, Robert W. Service and 
Marjorie Pickthall. 

3. “Animals and Birds of Canada”’ 
—-A five-episode serial illustrating the 
characteristic fauna of the main geo- 
graphical regions of Canada. 

4. Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” — A 
complete presentation of the tragedy 
in five instalments, starring Frank 
Peddie and Grace Webster. 

5. “The Adventure of Canadian 
Painting”— The lives, in dramatized 


form, of five celebrated Canadian 
artists: Horatio Walker, Tom Thom- 
son, J. E. H. MacDonald, Lawren 


Harris and Charles Comfort. 

All pregrams will be broadcast dur- 
ing school hours on Fridays, com- 
mencing October 4. a 

Thirty programs from the C.B.S. 
“March of Science” series will be 
broadcast in Canada. Subjects range 
from asbestos to atomic energy. 
Thirty programs from the companion 
series, “Tales of Adventure” will also 
be heard, 

In addition to the above broadcasts, 
all of which will be produced on a 
national or international scale, local 
programs will be aired in connection 
with each Provincial Department’s 
syllabus of studies. 

In reviewing the over-all program, 
one might conceivably criticize details 
here and there (for example, the 
rather stodgy choice of Canadian 
poets) but, in its main outline, the 
curriculum is well planned and well 
organized. 

The C.B.C. points out the oppor- 
tunities for co-study between parents 
and children, based on the material 
set out in the broadcast. 

Since these broadcasts take place 
during school hours, it is the job.of 
the teacher to see that time and space 
is set aside for their reception. It is 
the job of the parents in every com- 
munity to see to it that the principals 
of the local schools make full use of 
the School Broadcasts, wherever ap- 
plicable. 


New Shows 


Two new Canadian network shows 
have made their appearance during 
the last week, both of them important 
enough, and expensive enough, toc 
warrant considerable attention. 

The first was the R.C.A.- Victor 
show, starring Johnny Wayne and 
Frank Shuster, which opened on 
Thursday, September 12. Messrs. 
Wayne and Shuster are undoubtedly 
a very funny pair, and the show 
which has been built around them is 
fast, lively and entertaining. 


Perhaps the chief weakness of 
Wayne and Shuster as a comedy team 
is the fact that neither of them has 
succeeded in establishing himself as 
an identifiable character, in the sense 
that Charlie McCarthy or Fibber 
McGee or “Senator Claghorn” is a 
character. They are merely two 
voices who exchange a series of very 
amusing wisecracks with amazing 
rapidity and nonchalance. This is the 
technique that helped to kill vaude- 
ville and is already considered “old 
hat” in radio. Every first-class comedy 
program is built around a series of 


“situations” as a basis for the char- 
acterizations and the “gags.” This is 
precisely what the first Victor show 
lacked and what Wayne and Shuster 
must give it if it is to be as funny 
and as popular as it ought to be. 
Bernard Braden and Alex McKee 
were excellent in the “bit” parts and 
Samuel Hersenhoren’s orchestra was 
lively and tuneful. Georgia Dey pro- 
bably sounded a good deal better 
over the air than she did in the studio. 
The second new show deserving 
honcrable mention is Borden’s “Cana- 
dian Cavalcade,” revamped and re- 


furbished for its fourth radio season. 
“Cavalcade” is a sort of radio “Oddi- 
torium” based on the newspaperman’s 
credo that virtually anything that 
happens anywhere can be made into 
a good story. The first program in- 
cluded everything from an anecdote 
about the noonday gun on Parliament 
Hill to a heart-rending drama on the 
origin of condensed milk. 

Montreal’s Jean Dickenson sang, 
Howard Cable arranged and conduct- 
ed, and Cy Mack narrated. The com- 
mercials were clever and amusing but 
just a little bit too intense. 
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CANADA IN HONG KONG 


@ In Hong Kong 
and throughout other 
commercial centres 
in China, 
7 Foreign Trade Ser- 

vice is continuously 

active. Because of its 

work, Canadian ex- 

porters interested in 

the Chinese market 
will find many trade channels deep- 
ened, many obstacles removed and 
the path to customer satisfaction well 
The Department of 
Trade & Commerce will gladly co- 
e with any Canadian manu- 
facturer interested in export markets. 


GEORGE WESTON LIMITED - TORONTO, CANADA 
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is Mighty Important to You 


‘THE buying power of the Chinese people and of 
people in every foreign country is mighty ime 


portant to all of us in Canada. 


For in one year alone 


three out of every eight wage-earning Canadians 
depended on Export Trade for their livelihood. 


All the world’s a market for Canadian manufacturers. 


products of this all-Canadian organization. 
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Yes, export trade is a tonic that will enrich the constitution of this 
country, provide outlets for our gigantic industrial machine and help to 
maintain wages and employment throughout the Dominion. 


And today, Canada faces its greatest opportunity in history to expand 


With 


Canada’s name, Canada’s ways and Canada’s products now made familiar 
everywhere by our Foreign Trade Service, our travellers and our armed 
forces wherever they have served, export trade can be turned into the most 
powerful and vitalizing single influence on Canada’s prosperity. 


Weston’s, a Canadian institution of world-wide scope and service, realizes the 
importance of export trade to Canada and its citizens. In keeping with Canada’s 
home requirements, an even greater development of world demand is planned 
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Coal Minister's Soft Words Will 
Not Keep Britain Very Warm 


By P. O'D. 


London. 

HE further we get into nationali- 

zation of the coal industry, the 
lower falls its output of coal. The 
latest figures, as given by the Mini- 
ster of Fuel himself, show that coal 
stocks at the beginning of the winter 
are likely to be 5,000,000 tons below 
the safety limit. This means that, not 
only may a great number of citizens 
have to shiver in their heatless homes, 
but that many industrial plants may 
have to be closed down. 

Mr. Shinwell goes on to talk of a 
better atmosphere in the industry 
consequent on nationalization — by 
way of raising our hopes! But I doubt 
whether even Socialists are very 
much impressed by that sort of as- 
surance, All the indications are that, 
once the miners have been raised to 
the dignity of government employees, 
they are much more likely to turn up 
in Anthony Eden hats, black coats 
and striped trousers, carrying little 
black bags, and refusing to do any- 
thing that dirties their hands. 

As a result of the grim prospects 
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for coal supplies, many industrialists 
are going over to oil-burning, or seri- 
ously considering it. And the Govern 
ment is encouraging them. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is taking the 
tax off imported fuel oil, and assist- 
ance has been promised to industrial 
ists making the change. Even so, the 
conversion will be a very slow and ex- 
pensive process. 

The supplies of fuel-oil are much 
more limited than those of coal. An 
additional 2,000,000 tons a year is the 
most that could be expected in the 
immediate future, says an expert; 
and that is equal only to 3,500,000 tons 
of coal. Industry in this country uses 
50,000,000 tons of coal a year for 
steam-raising alone. 

The industrial progress and prosper- 
ity of this country have been found- 
ed largely on plentiful supplies of 
cheap coal. In a few years time, with 
the reorganization and modernization 
of the industry, coal may become 
plentiful again—or so one hopes. But 
it is not likely ever again to be cheap. 
Experts are even talking of £5 a ton 
as a basic price. Under such a handi- 
cap the prospects of British industry 
recovering and holding its place in the 
markets of the world are certainly 
not bright. 


Rubber Promises 


Motorists and golfers are both being 
promised that, if they are really good 
and use up the nasty synthetic stuff 
without too much grumbling, they 
will soon get some nice fresh rubber. 
3ut it is likely to be quite a while 
yet befcre one can order either a new 
tire or a golf-ball with any assurance 
of getting it right away. The rubber 
situation has greatly improved in the 
last few months, but the export mar 
ket is always waiting to gobble up 
everything that can be spared. 

The best you can get for your car 
at present in the way of tires are “re- 
treads” you’re lucky to get even 
those. 

The same applies to golf balls. The. 
also are remakes of old ones, and you 
ean’t really tell what they will do 
even when you hit them fair and 
square. They may go off your club 
like a stone or like a lump of plasti- 
cine. They may burst. I accidentally 
stepped on one the other day. It flat 
tened out like a “drop scone,” and it 
staved flat. All it needed was a bit of 
butter and jam to look quite edible. 

Hope springs eternal, and a promise 
is a promise, and one of these days 
we may be able to walk into the 
‘“pro’s” shop and say, “I’ll have a 
dozen of those’-——and get them. But 
the wise golfer will wait until he 
sees them on the shelf before he dis 
c7rds the cut and battered veterans 


of many a hard-fought round with 
Which he still plays. The present 


Government is likely to turn rather 
a deaf ear to the sufferings of those 
who spend the day “runnin’ aroun’ 
wl’ a bag of sticks after a wee bit ba’.”’ 


The King’s Champion 


Mr. Frank Scaman Dymoke. ~—just 
plain ‘“Mr.,”’ you will note—who died 
recently at Scrivelsby Court in Lin 
colnshire, held what is surely one oft 
the queerest, oldest, and most piciur- 
esque offices existing even in this 
land of quaint feudal survivals. He 
was the “King’s Champion and 
Standard Bearer of England”. 

It was Mr. Dymoke’s romantic duty 
to ride in full armor “upon a good 
war-horse” into Westminster Hall 
during the Coronation banquet, and 
challenge any caitiff knave who 
should venture to impugn the new 
King’s right to the Throne. Unfor- 
tunately, no one ever did. I don’ 
know if it would have been up to the 
Champion to set about him there 
and then among the tables, but it 
seems a pleasant idea. 

Sad to relate, even the riding into 


the Hall has been abolished. Not 
since the Coronation of George IV 
has the full ceremonial been per- 


~ formed. Since then the King’s Cham 


pion has merely borne the Royal 


Standard in Westminster Abbey. 

His family have been King’s Cham- 
pions ever since the days of Rich- 
ard II, in succession by marriage to 
the Marmions, who had held the of- 
fice under the Conqueror—and even 
before, for they had been hereditary 
Champions of Normandy. That is a 
tradition not lightly to be curtailed, 
but lance and battle-axe do seem a 
little old-fashioned in these days of 
the atom-bomb. 


An Old Railwayman 


Sir Frederick Burrows, the new La- 
bor Governor of Bengal, has been 
having a very busy and difficult 
time, now that Hindus and Moslems 
are expressing their appreciation of 
the blessings of Democracy with 
stones and broken bottles and spiked 
bludgeons. But apparently he is prov- 
ing quite equal to his arduous task. 
He is a large, shrewd, imperturbable 
man, who has handled a lot of diffi- 
cult jobs in his time. For some years 
he was president of the National 
Union of Railwaymen. During the 
1914 war he was a sergeant-major in 
the Grenadier Guards. It should have 
been good training. 

A story is being told of him which 
illustrates his sense of humor and 
his complete lack of ‘side’. There 
was, it seems, a certain amount of 
trepidation in official circles in Bom- 
bay as to how a Labor man might 
behave in a position of such dignity 
and importance which had been held 
by so many gentlemen of large 
means and high social standing. Sir 
Frederick acknowledged the con- 
trast with a cheerful frankness. He 


was not at all ashamed of being an 
old railwayman. 

“As you are all aware,” he said in 
one of his early speeches, “my pre- 
decessors were gentlemen who spent 


a great deal of their time shootin’ 
e 


and ’untin’. Well, I have spent most 
of mine ’ootin’ and shuntin’.” 

They took him to their hearts. Anq 
he has ever since been proving what 
a wise choice Mr. Attlee made in ap- 
pointing him: 
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Young People’s Programs Are Not 
All Blood, Thunder and Jive 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


SSUMING that some readers of 
A these columns are the parents of 
school-age children and that others 
are the teachers of those children, it 
night be worthwhile to discuss briefly 
the role which radio, and, more parti- 
cularly, our publicly, owned broad- 
casting system, is prepared to play in 
the formal education of our young 
people. 

That radio, per se, is an important 
medium of education is obvious. It is 
equally obvious, however, that com- 
mercial radio has been more than a 
little remiss in the matter of pro- 
viding intelligent entertainment for 
children. There are, to be sure, a few 
first-rate story tellers and the odd 
‘Uncle Bob” or “Uncle Bill” whose 
contributions are not entirely mere- 
tricious. However, for the most part, 
the makers of Crunchy-Wunchies and 
the like have confined their efforts to 
the dramatized adventures of the 
more bizarre comic-strip characters 
in which murder, mayhem and at 
least the implications of rape are 
more or less standard fare. On Satur- 
days, from dawn till dusk, the air is 
blue with eight-to-the-bar as_ the 
“jump ’n’ jive clubs” go into action— 
a pretty certain guarantee that our 
descendants will be totally lacking in 
musical taste. 

Now, it may be argued by those who 
call themselves “realists” that this is 
the best and most logical way to con- 
dition the younger generation for the 
atomic age in which they are destined 
to live. On the other hand, it is re- 
motely possible that a generation with 
some grounding in the Liberal Arts 
may contrive to make habitable a 
world whose very existence will be 
menaced by the uncertain shadow of 
nuclear fission. 

The threefold policy of the C.B.C. 
with regard to its educational duties 
is, first, to cooperate with the Provin- 
cial Departments of Education in pro- 
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viding them with the facilities for con- 
ducting their own broadcasts; second, 
to provide a regular curriculum of 
educational broadcasts for reception 
in schools; and, third, to pipe in a 
number of broadcasts from the Ameri- 
can School of the Air, sponsored by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The connecting link between the 
C.B.C. and the Departments of Educa- 
tion is the National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting, set up in 1943 
to coordinate educational broadcast- 
ing throughout the Dominion and 
Newfoundland. Head of the C.B.C.’s 
School Broadcasts Department and 
Honorary Secretary of the National 
Advisory Council is R. S. Lambert, 
presently on loan to U.N.E.S.C.O. 
(S.N., August 31). Chief Producer is 
Kay Stevenson, one of the most bril- 
liant women in Canadian radio and 
winner of considerable international 
recognition. 


Five Series 


During the 1946-47 school term, the 
Corporation will transmit twenty- 
seven 30-minute programs, divided 
into five series: 

1. “They Build a Nation’— Eight 
programs dramatizing the lives and 
discoveries of three great Canadian 
explorers — Samuel de Champlain, 
Lord Selkirk and John McDonald. 

2. “Four Canadian Poets” — Four 
programs dramatizing the lives of 
Pauline Johnson, William Henry 
Drummond, Robert W. Service and 
Marjorie Pickthall. 

3. “Animals and Birds of Canada’”’ 
—-A five-episode serial illustrating the 
characteristic fauna of the main geo- 
graphical regions of Canada. 

4. Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” — A 
complete presentation of the tragedy 
in five instalments, starring Frank 
Peddie and Grace Webster. 

5. “The Adventure of Canadian 
Painting’”— The lives, in dramatized 


form, of five celebrated Canadian 
artists: Horatio Walker, Tom Thom- 
son, J. E. H. MacDonald, Lawren 


Harris and Charles Comfort. 

All pregrams will be broadcast dur- 
ing school hours on Fridays, com- 
mencing October 4. ‘ 

Thirty programs from the C.B:S. 
“March of Science” series will be 
broadcast in Canada. Subjects range 
from asbestos to atomic energy. 
Thirty programs from the companion 
series, “Tales of Adventure” will also 
be heard, 

In addition to the above broadcasts, 
all of which will be produced on a 
national or international scale, local 
programs will be aired in connection 
with each Provincial Department’s 
syllabus of studies. 

In reviewing the over-all program, 
one might conceivably criticize details 
here and there (for example, the 
rather stodgy choice of Canadian 
poets) but, in its main outline, the 
curriculum is well planned and well 
organized. 

The C.B.C. points out the oppor- 
tunities for co-study between parents 
and children, based on the material 
set out in the broadcast. 

Since these broadcasts take place 
during school hours, it is the job of 
the teacher to see that time and space 
is set aside for their reception. It is 
the job of the parents in every com- 
munity to see to it that the principals 
of the local schools make full use of 
the School Broadcasts, wherever ap- 
plicable. 


New Shows 


Two new Canadian network shows 
have made their appearance during 
the last week, both of them important 
enough, and expensive enough, tc 
warrant considerable attention. 

The first was the R.C.A. - Victor 
shew, starring Johnny Wayne and 
Frank Shuster, which opened on 
Thursday, September 12. Messrs. 
Wayne and Shuster are undoubtedly 
a very funny pair, and the show 
which has been built around them is 
fast, lively and entertaining. 





Perhaps the chief weakness of 
Wayne and Shuster as a comedy team 
is the fact that neither of them has 
succeeded in establishing himself as 
an identifiable character, in the sense 
that Charlie McCarthy or Fibber 
McGee or “Senator Claghorn” is a 
character. They are merely two 
voices who exchange a series of very 
amusing wisecracks with amazing 
rapidity and nonchalance. This is the 
technique that helped to kill vaude- 
ville and is already considered “old 
hat” in radio. Every first-class comedy 
program is built around a series of 


“situations” as a basis for the char- 
acterizations and the “gags.” This is 
precisely what the first Victor show 
lacked and what Wayne and Shuster 
must give it if it is to be as funny 
and as popular as it ought to be. 
Bernard Braden and Alex McKee 
were excellent in the “bit” parts and 
Samuel Hersenhoren’s orchestra was 
lively and tuneful. Georgia Dey pro- 
bably sounded a good deal better 
over the air than she did in the studio. 
The second new show deserving 
honcerable mention is Borden’s “Cana- 
dian Cavalcade,” revamped and re- 


furbished for its fourth radio season. 
“Cavalcade” is a sort of radio “Oddi- 
torium” based on the newspaperman’s 
credo that virtually anything that 
happens anywhere can be made into 
a good story. The first program in- 
cluded everything from an anecdote 
about the noonday gun on Parliament 
Hill to a heart-rending drama on the 
origin of condensed milk. 

Montreal’s Jean Dickenson sang, 
Howard Cable arranged and conduct- 
ed, and Cy Mack narrated. The com- 
mercials were clever and amusing but 
just a little bit too intense. 
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is Mighty Important to You 


‘THE buying power of the Chinese people and of 


people in every foreign country is mighty ime 


portant to all of us in Canada. 


For in one year alone 


three out of every eight wage-earning Canadians 
depended on Export Trade for their livelihood. 


Yes, export trade is a tonic that will enrich the constitution of this 
country, provide outlets for our gigantic industrial machine and help to 
maintain wages and employment throughout the Dominion. 


And today, Canada faces its greatest opportunity in history to expand 


exports. 


All the world’s a market for Canadian manufacturers. 


With 


Canada’s name, Canada’s ways and Canada’s products now made familiar 
everywhere by our Foreign Trade Service, our travellers and our armed 
forces wherever they have served, export trade can be turned into the most 
powerful and vitalizing single influence on Canada’s prosperity. 
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CANADA IN HONG KONG 


@ In Hong Kong 
and throughout other 
commercial centres 
in China, 
Foreign Trade Ser- 

= vice is continuously 

active. Because of its 

work, Canadian ex- 

porters interested in 
the Chinese market 
will find many trade channels deep- 
ened, many obstacles removed and 
h to customer satisfaction well 
The Department of 
Trade & Commerce wi 
anadian manu- 
facturer interested in export markets. 
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Weston’s, a Canadian institution of world-wide scope and service, realizes the 
importance of export trade to Canada and its citizens. In keeping with Canada’s 
home requirements, an even greater development of world demand is planned 
for the products of this all-Canadian organization. 
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Mr. Louis Adamic Imagines What 
Mr. Churchill Was Thinking 


DINNER AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
by Louis Adamic. (Musson, $3.00.) 
T IS hard in these days to write 
anything morally shocking; it has 

been done. But there are other 
codes than the moral one. In London, 
for example, there is an understand- 
ing among mandarins that the talk 
at a private dinner is “off the record.” 
Opponents in Parliament or in high 
business are, if not friends, at least 
gentlemen, over the walnuts and 
wine. And as they come down the 
front steps—the rain on their top- 
hats—they resolutely forget every- 
thing that has been said. 

It is not so much a forgetting as a 
memory deferred. Perhaps in the far 
future when the differences and the 
protagonists are equally dead, one of 
the younger among-those-presents on 
the Occasion may publish his diary, 
even as Creevy did so many years 
ago—to entertain the next gener- 
ation. 

Louis Adamic, who was born in a 
part of Austria now within the bor- 
ders of Yugoslavia, is a_ brilliant 
American author. His book “Two 
Way Passage” brought him and his 
wife an invitation to dine at the 
White House. The theme of the book 
was a plea for the United States to 
make use of the various European 
blocks the Republic to “put 
over” democracy abroad in the post- 
war period. Mr. Adamic saw little or 
no hope in the British influence and 
the wishful thought that the Em- 


within 


pire was a pitiable ruin perhaps col- 
ored his opinions. 

Then at e dinner there was a 
fellow-guest; one Winston Spencer 
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Churchill, “a Tory of the Tories” who 
said little but gave Mr. Adamic an 
opportunity to imagine what the P.M. 
was thinking. The story of the din- 
ner and the following concert is 
charming. The manners of the 
author—table as well as literary 
are polished and serene but his taste 
in publishing is questionable. True 
Mr. Roosevelt is dead, but Mr. 
Churchill is alive. And this was a 
private dinner. 

Besides, enough wedges have been 
driven to separate Great Britain and 
the United States. Another was 
hardly necessary. 


Variety of Four 
By W. S. MILNE 


BOTTLE'S PATH, by T.. Fr. Powys. 
(Oxford; $2.50.) 
SAPLINGS, by 
(Collins; $2.75.) 
OUR OWN KIND, by Edward Mc- 
Sorley. (Musson; $3.00.) 
TALE OF THE TWAIN, by Sam 
Constantino, Jr. (Musson; $3.00.) 
oo who prize Mr. Weston’s 
Good Wine will welcome Bottle’s 
Path, a collection of eleven’ short 
stories by the same author. In these 
they will find the same delicately 
contrived limpidity of style, the 
same fantastic, occult. and pervasive 
allegory, the same sensuous, earthy 
savor, the same _ paradoxical inno- 
cence of over-ripe sophistication. Mr. 
Powys’s parables of village life, with 
their wicked old women and mad 
clergymen, their mysterious pedlars 
and ardent maidens, their preoccuna- 
tion with the delights of the senses 
and their glorification of the grave 
as nature’s best gift, are not every- 


Noel Streatfeild. 


one’s fare, but they will weave a 
spell of lovely words over anyone 


sensitive to the beauty and magic of 
delicate prose. 


\ UCH more obvious in its appeal, 
4 but written with sound crafts- 
manship and a fine sense of charac- 
ter, is Noel Streatfeild’s Saplings. 
This is a nove! of war-time England, 
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For generations, all-rag, rag-content and sulphite 
bonds bearing the ““R Shield’? watermark have 


worthily reflected the position and prestige 


of leading Canadian companies. Rolland, 
manufacturers of fine papers exclusively, have 
been leaders in this specialized field since 1882. 
Right now your printer, lithographer or engraver 
may not be able to supply the quantity or 
particular quality of paper you need. He, and we, 
are both doing our utmost to overcome the 
supply problem so as to cope with the 
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in which is depicted one of the less 
obvious, but none the less real, tra- 
gedies of the struggle. It deals with 
a family of four children, with an 
understanding father and a_ vain 
and silly mother. The father is 
killed in an air raid, and the book 
goes on to picture the ways in which 
the children, deprived of security and 
shifted about to new schools and 
various uncles and aunts, react emo- 
tionally to the strange new world 
without tranquillity into which the 
war has forced them. The boys and 
girls of the story are very real, and 
the reader is made, almost too un- 
comfortably, to share their shatter- 
ing feelings of loss and instability. 


HILDHOOD is again the theme of 
Our Own Kind, It is the story 

of an Irish-American boy, an or- 
phan, brought up by his grandfather, 
who works in a foundry in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. It follows the 


-usual pattern of this type of story, 


but with two important differences. 
The story stops while the boy is still 
at school, and we are spared the 
customary episodes of adolescent 
sex-awakening. The book depends 
for its interest mainly on its depic- 
tion, with kindliness and_ salty 
humor, of the lives of a lower-class 
Irish Catholic family and its neigh- 
bors in the semi-slums of a modern 
American city. Well-done, but 
neither memorable nor important. 


SUSPECT that Tale of the Twain 

may be really important. It is a 
story about Japanese and Ameti- 
cans, and tries to show how intrin- 
sically decent folk on both sides of 
the Pacific come to misunderstand 
and suspect and hate each other. It 
shows the working of the Japanese 
thought-police, and follows the re- 
sults of their efforts. Incidentally, 
its tone serves to remind us, by con- 
trast, of the one-sidedness of our 
own views in the matter of Cana- 
dian Japanese. In spite of some 
rather slipshod writing here and 
there, this is a book that should be 
widely read and discussed. In case 
I have given the impression that this 
is mainly a piece of special pleading, 
I must add that it is a love-story too, 
with romance and adventure gener- 
ovsly supplied. That it is also a 
book of ideas worth thinking about 
should not be held against it. 


For Small Persons 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, adapt- 
ed by Lillian Day, illustrated by 
John Taylor. (Collins, $2.50.) 

HIS is a picture book in radiant 

color and_ fanciful, humorous 
drawing, presenting ail the char- 
acters that brought life and vigor to 
the well-remembered tales. The text 
of each story is a condensation, but 
admirably done. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLLE, 
written and illustrated by Dette. 
(Collins, $1.25.) 

SWEDISH story of the little boy 

who dreamed that his toy auto- 
mobile had become a real one which 
took him away to many foreign lands. 
How he found a little black bey called 
Bibo and a most friendly lion. The 
illustrations are unique in grace and 
humor. 


NIBBLES AND ME, written and illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Taylor. (Col- 
lins, $1.25.) 

these author of this is the thirteen- 

year-old movie actress starred in 

“National Velvet,” and Nibbles is a 

pet chipmunk. It carries odors of 

the publicity office, but is not unin- 
teresting. 

ANYONE CAN DRAW ANIMALS, by 
Arthur Zaidenberg. (Pitman, $3.50.) 

(y= of the most eminent of Ameri- 

can artists presents in these 170 
quarto pages a rich assortment of 
crayon sketches of animals of all 
sorts, domestic and wild, together 
with a too hopeful array of hints to 
would-be artists. The book is fas- 
cinating to young and old alike. But 
one fears that the little boy who gets 
hold of it in the early evening will be 
put to bed only by force. 


ALPHABET BOOK by Jo 
(Oxford, $1.50.) 
T IS doubtful if a series of pictures 
showing children as jointed dolls 
will satisfy the literal-minded four- 
year-old, 


y 


Salwen. 


Incomparable Mark 


THE PORTABLE MARK TWAIN, 
edited by Bernard De Voto. (Mac- 
millans, $2.50.) 


HE intelligence of the editor is 
proved by the fact that he includ- 

ed the whole of Huckleberry Finn. 
Indeed if he had been limited in space 
this one tale would have sufficed to 
reveal the whole spirit of the author; 
his furious zest for living, his hatred 
and pity, his love for the oppressed, 
his genius in characterization and 
dramatic writing, his blistering irony. 
No one else so fully and tersely de- 
scribed the state of public opinion in 
slavery times. “ ‘Anyone hurt?’ ‘No, 
ma’m. Killed a nigger’.” No one 
else, in poetry or prose, so well de- 





scribed the “feeling” of the Missis. 
sippi. 

So Huck had to be included, com. 
plete. From Old Times on the Missis. 
sippi there are longish extracts, pro. 
perly so. And it is a pleasure to fing 
Jim Baker’s Bluejay Yarn from a 
Tramp Abroad, and a raft of letters. 
One regrets the omission of the essay 
on the German Language, from the 
appendix of A Tramp Abroad, where 
the author labors over the translation 
of “The bird is waiting in the black. 
smith shop on account of the rain.’ 





All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
available at your bookseller’s, may he 
purchased by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,’’ 73 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 1. 
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less, see your doctor! It may be an early 
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Metropolitan's free booklet 
— “Fatigue ... What To Do 
About That ‘Tired Feeling’ ” 
— contains many helpful 
suggestions on how fo relax 
and keep fit. Write today 


for your free booklet. 








Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
New York 


Frederick H. Ecker Leroy A. Lincoln 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office, Ottawa. 

Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
96-T, entitled ‘‘Fatigue’”’. 
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Pitiable But Gallant Fight of 
Man Against Environment 


INDEPENDENT PEOPLE, a novel, 
by Halldor Laxness. (Ryerson, 
$3.25.) 


CF: A sheep-farm in Iceland, sup- 
posedly cursed by the machina- 
tions of a witch-devil alive from all 
antiquity, a sturdy peasant drives 
himself in a sort of madness to be 
independent. Indomitably he labors, 
contemptuous of women’s supersti- 
tion, looking neither to God or man 
for aid, until he has paid his debt 
and the land is his own. But in the 
meanwhile he has lost by his hard- 
ness both wives and children and 
when the depression comes his prop- 
erty goes too. Yet he is not broken 
and begins again the long struggle 
to become a free man. 

Like some ancient epic of a nor 
thern scald the tale unrolls; dark as 
winter, grim as the black rocks. The 
“atmosphere” is sustained for nearly 
500 pages, both in the large and in 
detail, and yet without dullness, for 
the author has a positive genius for 
creating suspense. Moreover his 
characters, mainly low-keyed in 
thought and temperament, have an 
authentic life for the reader. They 
fit the scene. 

The author has only a cold irony 
for the few  sentimentalists who 
creep into the environment and for 
the money-makers of the town or the 
success-winners of America. This is 
his only approach to humor. The 
general spirit of the bock is that of 
pity; the tragedy and splendor of 
men overburdened by circumstance 
but still resolved never to surrender. 

Fragments of old folk-song are 
freely quoted and indeed whole 
patches of the prose have an almost 
lyrical quality. The whole perform- 
ance is notable and the book has the 
quality of timelessness which is the 
chief requirement of great litera- 
ture. 


Poet Laureate 


I WANT, I WANT, by John Masefield. 
(Macmillans, 20c.) 
8 Basie pamphlet of 32 pages is a jam- 
pot of concentrated wisdom about 
books and what they mean to the 
world. Here is a sentence to think 
about—before you get the pamphlet. 
“The questicn now put to the world 
is simply this. Which are you going 
to choose, wise use of books or a mad 
use of machines? Better and brighter 
humanity, or better and_ brighter 
bombs?” Mr. Masefield delivered this 
lecture before the National Book 
Council on May 19, 1944. 


Loud-Mouthed Francois 


THE PORTABLE RABELAIS, edited 
by Samuel Putnam. (Macmillans, 
$2.50.) 

NN doubt Francois Rabelais brought 

* “ the energetic spirit of the Renais- 

Ssance to France. No doubt a!so that 

he was a prodigy of learning, a com- 

plete satirist scourging the society 
and institutions of his time, a writer 
whose rhythmical French was+a mo- 
del for successive authors of the ro- 


‘ mantic school and whose coarseness of 
» thought and utterance was probably 


an intensified reflection of the thought 


» and speech of his times. 


He was translated in detail by Sir 


: Thomas Urquhart. Here is a selection 
' translated and edited by Samuel Put- 
* nam which will interest scholars and 


tudents of the Renaissance era, who 
are content to grabble in the mud for 
gems of humanist thought and specu- 
Why it should be issued in a 
form inviting general reading is by no 
means clear. 


Gold Down Under 


| THE ROARING NINETIES, by Kath- 


arine Susannah Prichard. 
Irwin, $3.00.) 
LONG the Sacramento in 1849, in 
the Rand, in the Klondike, in 
Northern Ontario, the technique of 
g0ld-mining and the life and color of 
he mining community have been 
Newsmen turned 


(Clark, 


novelists, or novelists as correspon- 
dents, have labored and have not 
fainted, with the consequence that the 
most feverish economic activity of 
man is well understood. 


Here is a story of gold in Western 
Australia. In the face of desert land, 
fierce sunlight, scarcity of water and 
hostile natives, men from every nation 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


sweated, toiled, fought and often died 
in search of quick fortune. Perhaps 
the mining laws and their administra- 
tion wrought injustices. Perhaps 
there was too much “rigging” by 
financial buzzards in London. Per- 
haps occasional “crooks” on the field 
profited unduly at the expense of 
simple, leather-skinned prospectors, 
but that seems to “go” with any gold 
discoveries, at least before they are 
“organized.” 

The chief interest is men and wo- 
men “in the raw.” The author of this 
book has discovered, or created from 
composite mcdels, an interesting com- 
pany of such people and has told their 
story, more in the manner of an his- 


LENTHERIC 


torian than of a novelist. She writes 
well and with good dramatic sense. 


For Children 


CARMELLO by Bettina. 
$1.75.) 


A NOTHER of this artist’s radiant 

color and monochrome pictures 
tacked to the story of an Italian 
fisherman who did a favor for a rich 
young bride and was repaid by her 
grandchildren. 


WHY TEDDY BEARS ARE BROWN 
by Inga Lill and George Barker. 
(Oxford, $f.25.) 

A FANTASY, better known to chil- 

dren as “a pretend story” sol- 


(Oxford, 


i 


27 


emnly averring that all teddy bears 
living in Santa Claus’s house origin- 
ally were white, until a greedy one 
fell into a pan of chocolate fudge. 
The illustrations are merry. 


THE DONKEY CART, by Clyde 
Robert Bulla, illustrated by Lois 
Lenski. (Oxford, $2.25.) 


Dp ccna story of two children en- 
dowed with a donkey and cart, 
who go to a farm and have dreamy 
adventures. Each fantastic chapter 
is introduced by the music of an ori- 
ginal and very simple song. The 
pictures have humor and charm. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





T.S.O. “Symphony Week” Heralds 
Brightest Musical Season Yet 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


F. sgpich- lp every concert season 

looks bright when viewed from 
this particular spot in the year, the 
coming one is almost dazzling in 
what it promises. 

But the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, with a 60-concert season 
ahead—4 more than last year—in- 
cluding 15 subscription concerts, 26 
Pops and broadcasts, 10 secondary 
school programs, two children’s con- 
certs, and out-of-town performances 
in Hamilton, Guelph, London and 
Kitchener, has some important bus- 
iness before our pleasure. “Sym- 
phony Week” commences September 
30 and continues until October 5, its 
most obvious purpose, of course, 
being an effort to raise $60,000 by 
subscription for the orchestra’s sus- 
taining fund. Of equal importance 
is the endeavor to bring the orches- 
tra to the attention of a wider group 
of the community and to show the 
group that a civic orchestra has as 
important functions as have schools, 
parks or libraries. 

The Royal Ontario Museum, the 
Toronto Art Gallery, the libraries 
and the city’s business organizations 
have cooperated with the “Sym- 
phony Week” committee in planning 
a week filled with musical activity. 

Why does the T.S.O. need $60,000 ? 
Ticket sales, at prices within the 
reach of all, cover only 50 per cent 
of the organization's costs. Most 
people forget that 68 per cent of 
the orchestra’s working time is taken 


up with the non-profit-making but 
most necessary business of rehear- 
sals. Cost of maintaining a sym- 


phony orchestra is quite beyond the 
moderate returns from ticket sales 
and broadcasts. Last season’s ex- 
penditures were $220,000 of which 
$155,000 went in musicians’ salar- 
ies. Total revenue amounted to 
$160,000, leaving $60,000 to be contri- 
buted by those who love good music 
and appreciate its many, benefits to 
the individuel and to the community. 
Under conductor Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, returning from a successful 
Brazilian tour, and associate conduc- 
tor Ettore Mazzoleni, the T.S.O. is 
now considered among the top two 
dozen orchestras on this continent. 
The coming season will mark the 
41st anniversary of its founding. 
The regular subscription series, al- 
ready almost a complete sell-out, 


opens October 22 with the Polish pi- 
anist, Maryla Jones, as assisting ar- 
tist. Next week we shall discuss other 
programs and guest artists, in more 
detail. 

Montreal's Les Concerts Sympho- 
niques have also increased the num- 
ber of concerts—six over last year. 
Seven conductors and nine soloists 
are scheduled for the eleven pro- 
grams, opening October 1 and 2 at 
Plateau Hall when Vladimir Golsch- 
mann directs and Alexander Unin- 
sky, the pianist, makes his first pub- 
lic Montreal performance as soloist 
in Prokofieff’s Third Concerto. Other 
conductors for the Montreal season 
will be Désiré Defauw, distinguished 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
Georges Enesco in his first appear- 
ance there since the war, Bernard 
Heinze, the Australian conductor on 
tour, Charles Munch, Igor Stravinsky 
and Bruno Walter. 





Master Organist 


Last week the Casavant Society in 
Montreal resumed its series with a 
recital by the celebrated French or- 
ganist, Marcel Dupré, making his 
first visit to Canada since the war. 
Labelled “the greatest master in ex- 


‘temporization”, Dupré fully came up 


to the title by improvising skilfully on 
themes submitted by local organists 
Kenneth Meek, George M. Brewer 
and Dr. Eugene Lapierre. Still it was 
a feat much inferior to the one he did 
in 1921; then he improvised a com- 
plete symphony in four parts from 
themes submitted to him five min- 
utes earlier. This week at Eaton 
Auditorium Dupré opened the Tor- 
onto Casavant Society series with 
similar sparkling virtuosity. 

Other reports from Montreal last 
week underlined the brilliance of 
the coming season. We list a few 
here. Canadian Concerts and Artists 
open their series with the perennial 
favorites, Serge Jaroff’s Don Cos- 
sacks, followed by the Jooss Ballet 
for a week at His Majesty’s, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Marian Anderson, et al. 
La Société Classique is bringing such 


_ personalities as Earle Wild, Patrice 


Munsel, Brailowsky, Bjoerling, Tito 
Schipa, et al. The Y.M.H.A. series of 
concerts got under way last week 
wich a recital by Anita Dorfman. 
The Montreal Women’s Symphony 


Orchestra, under the direction of 
Ethel Stark, a guest-conductor at a 
Toronto Pop concert last season, 
commenced rehearsals for their 
seventh consecutive season of con- 
ce~ts. 

After a five-year lull the Women’s 
Musical Club of Toronto has planned 
an interesting series of programs, 
the first in Eaton Auditorium, Tues- 
day, October 1, at 8:45 p.m., with 
Mona Paulee, brilliant Canadian- 
born mezzo-soprano as the soloist. 
Trained in the U.S., the young artist 
was awarded a Metropolitan Opera 
contract a few years ago after win- 
ning an auditorium contest. 

The other four programs of the 
Women’s Musical Club will be after- 
noon affairs with such guest artists 
as violinist Tossy Spivakovsky, 
pianist Muriel Kerr, the Griller String 
Quartet, Anga Enters, celebrated 
mime and cellist Zara Nelsova. 

In the Toronto season for out-of- 
town artists Eaton Auditorium’s own 
Concert, Artists and Musical Series 
take top honors. Performances will 
be on Thursday nights with repeats 
on Saturdays for the first two series. 
The Concert Series opens with Helen 
Traubel, October 31 and November 2. 

Violinist Isaac Stern opens the 
Artists Series on October 24 and 26. 

And still the attractive prospect 
widens with busy local 
tions: 
Five O’Clock Recitals; 


winter; César Borre’s 


opera productions; 


planning performances. 


yen the much discussed “Peter 
Grimes” opera music -got an.early 
spot on the Toronto season when 
role 
singer at the Berkshire Music Festi- 
val performance this summer, did ex- 


Joseph lLaderoute, principal 


cerpts at his concert this week. 
But not everywhere 
were plans for 


Symphony Orchestra _ in 


organiza- 
the resumption of T.C.M.’s 
the Pirani. 
Trio, after a tour on the West Coast 
and in the U.S., doing a February- 
March series of programs, sponsored 
by Toronto Music Lovers’ Club; Ro- 
bert Hatley’s Victory Choir of last 
year’s “Elijah” fame, in a Pop choral 
concert at Massey Hall in November 
with an oratorio possibly later in the 
Melophonic 
Choir now rehearsing for an Eaton 
Auditorium performance on October 
23, as well as planning two amateur 
Emil Gartner's 
Jewish Folk Choir blueprinting their 
winter concert; the Canada Packers 
Operatic Society expected back this 
winter with a week of Gilbert and 
Sullivan; the Mendelssohn Choir call- 
ing for fully qualified tenors and 
basses who would like to apply, and 


in Canada 
the season going 
ahead with jet-plane speeds. Clayton 
Hare, conductor of the Mount Royal 
Calgary, 
brought us up to date on a rather ex- 
citing controversy concerning his or- 


chestra and its proposed scheme for 
Sunday concerts, which has been rag- 
ing there all summer. Following ex- 
amples of the Vancouver and Eda- 
monton Symphony orchestras, which 
hold concerts on Sundays during the 
winter months, the M.R.S.O. planned 
a similar series at 9 p.m. on four Sun- 
days to raise sorely needed funds. 
But the Calgary orchestra ran foul 
of the ever-vigilant Lord’s Day 
Alliance officers. 


Calgary Eye-Opener 


Editorial support first came from 
the Calgary Herald: “Most Calgari- 
ans will resent this narrow-minded 
meddling from _ professional kill- 
joys. We trust they will make them- 
selves heard.” The invitation brought 
an avalanche of letters from irate 
readers who expressed their views 
in favor of Sunday concerts by 3-to-1. 
Asked one: “Two symphony orches- 
tras have perished in Calgary. Is a 


sitet al 


third to be offered on the altar of 
myopic bigotry?” 

But unfortunately the L.D.A. peo. 
ple have done more than merely ex 
press disapproval. They alerted the 
Calgary police to take action if the 
concerts go on. “For the sake of 
peace”, writes Mr. Hare, “we may 








TUESDAY PROMENADE 
PROMS + SYMPHONY 
Ficiils Arena CONCERTS 


Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


TUESDAY, OCT. Ist—8.45 p.m. 
STANLEY CHAPPLE 


Guest Conductor 


SUZANNE STEN 


Mezzo Soprano 


Res., $1.00, 60c. Gen. Adm. 40c. 
(first 1,000 - 25c.) Prom Box Office at 
Heintzman’s (10 a.m.-4.30 p.m., Sat., 10-12 
Noon AD. 6269). Also Moodey’s. Arena Box 
Office Tuesday only. 

Ernest Johnson, Manager 


Tickets: 




















Cremation Carefully 


A. W. 


HYland 5915 








Services are held here under ideal conditions 
(There is no additional charge.) 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST 


The chapel is commodious, 
convenient, beautifully and 
appropriately appointed. 
Equipped with pipe organ. 
The chapel is completely 
Air-Conditioned. 


Attended to if Desired 
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CHINESE ELM 


Makes a Tall Dense Hedge in Two Years 


During the past twelve years the 


Chinese Elm has become the most popu- 


lar tree as material for tall hedges. 
Fastest growing tree known. Small 
leaf and dense foliage. By using 
Chinese Elm you get more hedge for 
your money than you can get with any 
other tree. 


Per 10 Per 100 

12-15 inches $3.50 $30.00 
15-18 inches 4.50 35.00 
18-24 inches 5.50 50.00 
2-3 feet 6.50 60.00 


5 plants of one size at the 10 rate; 25 of 
one size at the 100 rate. 


We grow a complete line of all hardy 
evergreens, shrubs and trees. 


The SHERIDAN NURSERIES Limited 


Head Office: 4 St. Thomas Street, Toronto 5, Ont. 
Nurseries: Sheridan and Clerkson, Ont. 


Sales Stations: 1186 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Lakeshore Highway at Clarkson. 


ELMAN 
Violinist 


TRAUBEL BJOERLING 
Soprano Tenor 








MAYNOR 
Soprano 


MUSICAL 


RUBINSTEIN 
Pianist 


KIPNIS 
Bass-Baritone 








MARTINI 
Tenor 


JOSH WHITE with PRIMICE 
Bass-Baritone Singer and Dancer 


Tickets for any Series 


Nov. 21 and 23 
* 


A few good. seats for 
concerts still available 


EATON AUDITORIUM 















— Two Special Concerts — 
MARIAN ANDERSON 


special 


EATON AUDITORIUM 


FIVE MAJOR MUSIC SERIES 
AND OTHER EVENTS 


THURSDAY AND SATURDAY CONCERT SERIES 


First Concerts—October 31 and November 2 


DUNCAN 
Baritone 


THURSDAY AND SATURDAY ARTISTS SERICS 


First Concerts — October 24 and 26 


VRONSKY & BABIN 
Duo Pianists 





STERN 
Violinist 


KASKAS & HATFIELD 
Contralto Baritone 


ARTS SERIES 


First Concert — October 17 









SEGOVIA SPENCER 
Guitarist Basso 


rey orstog 
TRUDI SCHOOP 
Dance Comedienne 
and Comic Ballet 


-$4.00 to $10.00, plus Government tax 
Seats available for all series, but not at all prices 





MARIAN ANDERSON 
Contralto 


— BOX OFFICE TR. 1144 
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continue week-day concerts, hoping 
next year to try a Sunday series.” 
Back from the Maritimes after 
auditioning singers for his coming 
season of broadcasts, Rex Battle, 
vell-known Canadian pianist, was a 
warmly applauded guest-artist at last 
week's Prom, with Ettore Mazzoleni 
.gain excellently conducting. Battle’s 
main number, the first movement of 
Sechumann’s Concerto in A minor, 
was played with vigor and lustre, 
especially in the elaborate cadenzas, 
jut aS an emotional experience it 
lacked some conviction. The orches- 
tra, particularly the woodwinds, did 
capable work in backing and under- 
lining the several principal and sub- 
dinate melodic strains. On the 


whole, the impression persisted that 
the piano part was handled with 
more vitality than virtuosity, except 
in the Andante espressivo of the de- 
velopment and here everything was 
Mr. Battle’s. Perhaps Schumann had 
intended it thus. About the concerto 
he once wrote his wife Clara: “I see 
I cannot write’ a concerto for the 
virtuoso.” 

In the solo group he played the 
Chopin Waltz in A flat with deft 
rhythm but melodic sequences oc- 
casionally lacked crispness, became 
blurred in pedalling. Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in G and Bolero Ritmico (in 
place of a Shostakovich Polka) were 
nicely expressed. 





THE FILM PARADE 





Blown-up Hemingway and Two 
Handsome Screen Widows 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


Pager Hemingway’s “The Kill- 
4 ers” has probably found its way 
into more anthologies than any 
other short story in the past twenty 
years. No doubt dozens of would-be 
screen adapters have worked hope- 
fully over the original, trying to dis- 
cover some way of expanding the 
light little nightmare to feature 
length. Mark Hellinger’s final solu- 
tion couldn’t be simpler. He has 
taken the original short story and 
used it as an opener, reproducing it 
almost intact. The rest of the pic- 
ture, using the flashback method, 
fills in with the explanatory detail 
that the author found it more effec- 
tive to omit. 

As a result a good deal of the 
story’s quality of terror by implica- 
tion had to be sacrificed. Every word 
in the original, including the two 
words that make up the title, was 
deliberately—.almost too deliberately 

weighed for impact. There are a 
lot of words in the screen version. 


_ though out of respect to the author’s 


style the screen adapter has tried to 
keep the wastage down to a mini- 


'mum. In addition there is enough 


plotting, sub-plotting and double and 


» triple crossing to leave you feeling 


that a really competent killer must 


% have the mind of a homicidal chess 


player. Even the implications of the 


' title have been expanded. There are 


at least half-a-dozen killers in the 
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To convey your sweetest 


t your choice of letter paper be worthy 
your best self. 


You can always be sure 
When you use 


(CAMEO 


In the attractive 
box, or by the 
quire, in all smart 
styles and sizes— 
surprisingly 
economical. 
It is sold at 
better stores 
throughout 
Canada. 


Stuled by BARBER-ELLIS 





screen version, all of them working 
with relentless intricacy. Maybe the 
film should have been called “Oper- 
ation Hellinger.”’ 

As it stands finally, however, “The 
Killers” is a tough, competent gang- 
ster drama and worth seeing. The 
cast includes Edmond O’Brien, Al- 
bert Dekker and Ava Gardner, with 
a newcomer, Burt Lancaster, as the 
fatalistic Swede. They are all good; 
the acting everywhere has a tense, 
contained quality which suggests 
that everybody was required to take 
a refresher course in Hemingway be- 
fore going in front of the cameras. 

As I remember the story Heming- 
way’s killers were ominously gloved 
when they made their appearance in 
the lunch-wagon. Nobody wears 
gloves in the screen version. Maybe 
they’re not considered haute couture 
in homicidal circles any more, but I 
missed them just the same. 


Improving Yet Entertaining 


“Anna and the King of Siam” is 
the screen version of the Margaret 
Landon biography about the admir- 
able English lady who went out to 
Siam to teach the heir apparent his 
alphabet, and ended up by instruct- 
ing the whole Court in the principles 
of Western democracy. I didn’t read 


_the original but I think I can spot 


the places where the producers in- 
troduced their own ideas into the 
text. One of them at any rate would 
almost certainly be Linda Darnell 
who, as the King’s favorite wife, 
gives a pretty fair imitation of Dor- 
othy Lamour in a South Sea Island 
romance. On the whole, however, 
“Anna and the King of Siam” is an 
unusually high-minded film which, 
unlike most pictures that set out to 
be improving, manages to be reason- 
ably entertaining at the same time. 

As the firm-minded British widow 
who accepts the assignment of 
bringing Western civilization to 
Siam, Irene Dunne gives a tactful 
and intelligent performance. She is 
wise and helpful with his Siamese 
Majesty (Rex Harrison) as_ he 
wrestles with the problems of de- 
mocracy and royal prerogative, ten- 
derly humorous when he struggles 





SWIFT REVIEW 





ENRY V. Lawrence Olivier’s in- 
comparable production of the 
Shakespeare historical drama. 

CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. 
Screen version of the Shaw play, 
with Mr. Shaw managing to hold his 
cwn against five million dollar’s 
worth of production. Claude Rains, 
Vivien Leigh. 

MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. The 
Bob Hope comedy version of the 
Booth Tarkington romance that was 
once beautified by Rudolf Valentino. 
Funny in spots. 

OF HUMAN BONDAGE. Paul 
Henreid and Eleanor Parker in the 
Somérset Maugham story that made 
Bette Davis and Leslie Howard fam- 
ous. The present version is hardly 
likely to do as much for their suc- 
cessors. 





in solitude with a Western knife and 
fork, and properly outraged when in 
a reversion to his old bad habits he 
burns up his favorite wife. Rex 
Harrison, as the emotional barbarian 
King Mongkut, gives an energetic 
performance which _ sometimes 
threatens to be comic and is occa- 
sionally mildly touching. The story 
itself is a once-over-lightly treat- 
ment of the conflict between two 
civilizations and the standardized 
elements of romance have’ been 
rigidly excluded. You have only to 


consider how painful this film might 
have been if it had been violently 
wrenched into romantic shape . to 
realize how intelligent and_ self- 
respecting it really is. 

“Young Widow” finally introduces 
the much publicized Jane Russell, a 
girl who by this time needs no in- 
troduction. She is a shapely young’ of a speeding subway train to rescue 
woman with two expressions, one a stranger, she rewards him with 
frozen and one sweetly sad. Maybe her other expression. There's quite 
she has other expressions in reserve’ a lot after that but with the happy 
but there is nothing in this picture ending so clear in sight it’s hardly 
to indicate it. worth waiting to see. 


The heroine is a young war widow 
dedicated to her memories. Then she 
meets a gallant young U.S.A. officer 
(Louis Hayward) who does his best 
to change her ideas. For a long 
time Miss Russell just gives him her 
first look (the frozen one.) Then 
after he has thrown himself in front 





SYMPHONY WEEK" 
Simpson's presents “Music of the Nations’, a week-long 


series of concerts, puppet shows, musical quiz and 
music-in-movies . . . with special exhibits of violin-making 


and of antique music boxes. All with Elwood Glover 
as your musical master-of-ceremonies. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 TO SATURDAY, OCTOBER ' 
5, ON SIMPSON’S NINTH FLOOR MEZZANINE ° 


No tickets required—Everyone is invited to attend. 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





Is Biological Accident of Sex to 
Determine School Curriculum? 


By ELIZABETH NORRIE 


re postwar education is faced 
with gigantic problems, no one 
denies. Glibly we have charged it 
with the responsibility for fitting 
youth for peace, for life in an atomic 
age, for world citizenship. But it 
took a woman-——a Quebec woman—to 
dump in its lap the responsibility for 
teaching females to be feminine. 

It was one of Edmonton’s hot- 
test afternoons in late August that 
Miss Eveline LeBlanc, head of the 
home economics division of the Que- 
bee Department of Education, Catholic 
side, told a meeting of the Canada- 
Newfoundland Education Association 
(now the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion) that the ‘“‘necessities of war’ had 
resulted in a masculine type education 
for girls, which, in its turn, had ‘killed 
the concept of femininity among wo- 
men, who should be the soul of the 
home.” 

Education’s job, said the chic 
Frenchwoman, was to teach the girls 
to be women and boys to be men. She 
lidn’t add, “Never the twain shall 
meet,’ but she did point out that 
“Nature established a difference be- 
ind their functions, and 

maintains this difference in spite 
of every error of a civilization some- 
into imbecility in its 
yf arrogant madness”. 


Back To The Home 


were 


tween sexes 


falling 
S failing 


moments 


few men present at this 
(chaired by Mrs. 
ind René Chaloult, “the 
ish of Laurentian 
nationalism”, wasn’t cne of them. We 
imagine, however, that the Quebec 
M.L.A. would have applauded this 
sentiment, for his wWn views are 
that education should put women back 
in the home and keep them there. 
But the fundamental issue raised 
is one over which 
disagreed for 
Should the bi- 
sex dictate the 


particul 1SCussion, 


Rex Ea 


by Eveline LeBlanc 
educationists have 
generations, namely: 
olegical accident of 
schocl curriculum? 
Miss LeBlanc says “Yes”, and we 
would interpret her attitude as one 
typical of the vast majority of Quebec 
Catholic Frenchwomen. 
Calling for “special and separate 
schools with different and special pro- 
grams organized to prepare the girl 


women 


for her special function in life’, Miss 
LeBlanc expressed herself as believ- 
ing that “the love and interest of a 
young girl for marriage, maternity 
and children must be cultivated”. 
She hastened to add that “a child 
and family centered education does 
not . . . reduce woman to be but a 
cook, a housekeeper or a childbearer’’, 
but defined it as “an education where 
the role of woman as a source of life 
and as the life of the home is glorified 
to its utmost.” Some women turned 
towards marriage and motherhood, 
others towards celibacy, but, “as a 
consequence of the education they 
should have received, of the direction 
imposed upon their life, all these 
women would remain centered on 
womanhood, on the family and child”’. 


Separate Subjects 


Point of similarity between the edu- 
cation of boys and that of girls was 
that both “must be impregnated with 
a high opinion of the feminine sex, of 
its intrinsic dignity, of the irreplace- 
able and distinctive dignity of the 
feminine function, of the absolute 
necessity for man and society to have 
women who are true women”. Edu- 
cation should be family and child 
centered for the boy as well as for 
the girl, “and that,” said Miss 
LeBlange, ‘is a great modification to be 
brought about”. 

Competition between boys and girls 
was out, in the Frenchwoman’s 
opinion — “Each must have separate 
subjects, equally praised by author- 
ities, in which they excel without 
comparison ,.. Programs must stress 
for each sex wherever possible an 
aspect which concerns one sex more 
than the other, for instance, in edu- 
cational psychology, in educational 
philosophy.” 

So much for French Quebec. 

It would seem that Miss LeBlanc’s 
Protestant and _ English - speaking 
sisters hold slightly different views. 
At least, that-is our conclusion drawn 
from the results of a survey we made 
on just this matter of whether or 
not the formal education of a girl 
should follow the same pattern as that 
of her brother. 

From an ex-teacher, now the wife 
of a prominent Montreal lawyer, 





counts most=— 
the steady growth 
of ‘Salada’ sales in 


Canada over half- 
a-century, speaks 
for itself. 








mother of two grown sons, and a 
member of the Protestant Committee 
of the Council of Education (top 
governing body for Protestant edu- 
cation in Quebec) came this view: 
“There should be just as much or 
just as little identity between the 
education of a boy and that of a girl 
as there is in the training of one boy 
with that of another boy.” 

Training in “the art and science 
of home-making”, this educationist 
termed “vocational emphasis”. 
“Though it dies hard,” she added, “we 
are steadily shedding the traditional 
cut and dried idea that some subjects 
are definitely girls’ as apart from 
others which are boys’ subjects. Femi- 
ninity and graciousness can surely not 
depend precariously on the choice, 
say, between mathematics and music. 
If the occasional girl has it in her to 
be a mechanic or her brother has an 
ambition to be a chef, I cannot see 
that either training should be denied 
cn the score of sex.” 

Another Montreal mother, an ex- 
member of the Protestant Committee, 
believed that “every possible oppor- 
tunity should be given girls to fit 
themselves for home - making”, but 
was emphatic in her statement that 
she did “not want to see woman’s 
opportunity limited to her own partic- 
ular line”’. 

Pretty Ethel Dixon, of Longueuil, 
career woman and housewife, who 
had the distinction of being the first 
woman school commissioner in the 
Province of Quebec, had this to say: 
“There are career girls and home 
girls, and, after all, this is a democ- 
racy—-we should not force any girl 
along any particular channel.” 


The Masculine View 


By and large, Protestant women 
questioned seemed to feel that oppor- 
tunities to study along “feminine” 
lines should be open to girls in our 
postwar schools, but that there should 
be no compulsion exerted to force 
girls to stick to these subjects. Sex, 
they said, should be no bar to enrol- 
ment in any course. In general, the 
idea of ‘special and separate schools” 
left these Quebec wemen cold. 

Then, of course, there is the mas- 
culine point of view—a point of view 
we feel is well reflected in that edu- 
cation guidebook, the Report of the 
Survey Committee of the Canada- 
Newfoundland Education Association. 
Recommendations made therein indi- 
cated that the committee felt there 
should be differentiation between the 
types of education offered the two 
sexes. 

In this connection we recall a quo- 
tation from an address delivered be- 
fore an Easter convention of the 
Ontario Education Association by 
Quebec’s director of Protestant edu- 
cation, Dr. W. P. Percival, the man 
who headed the C.N.E.A. Survey Com- 
mittee. Said Dr. Percival: “I am one 
of those people who believe in girls 
retaining their feminine charm and 
not aping men unduly, for men they 
can never become, strive they ever 
so manfully.” , 

The Survey Committee chairman 
explained further, “The educational 
needs of girls should be given more 
consideration in the future than they 
have been in the past... In brief, 
we (the Survey Committee) mean 
that the reading of boys and girls 
should not always be identical, that 
girls should be taught home-making 
skills, that their special feminine and 
artistic tastes should be developed, 
that they should have a sound know- 
ledge of etiquette and home manage- 
ment.” 


National Pattern 


A Montreal Protestant school board 
administrative officer—male—express- 
ed himself “in perfect agreement with 
the fact that curricula should differ 
very considerably for boys and girls”, 
while the head of the education de- 
partment at McGill University said, 
“The C.N.E.A. report is surely right 
when it pleads for a_ reasonable 
amount of differentiation between the 
curricula of adolescent girls and that 
of adolescent boys’. 

Only one male questioned (a Mont- 
real high school principal and a 
former president of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation) came out em- 
phatically with the statement that 
“We ought to offer to girls exactly the 
same facilities as to boys”. 

But interesting as these Catholic- 
versus-Protestant, man-versus-woman 


opinions on school curricula are, they 
are impcrtant for reasons other than 
their interest. They are important 
because of their significance as indi- 
cative of the Canadian national pat- 
tern. Historically education is a pro- 
vincial matter—because of essential 
differences it was made so by the 
B.N.A. Act. As there are religious 
and social differences in Canada, so 
there are educational differences, and 
education goes to the heart of our 
national life. Illustrative of the prob- 
lems facing true national unity are 
the problems facing postwar educa- 
tion in Canada today, 

e@ . 


SURE-EYED TRENTON 


r the Empire Rifle Contest for Boys. 
conducted by the National Rifte 


Association, the Junior Imperial 
e 


Shield was won by the Dufferin 
Avenue Public School Cadet Corps, 
Trenton, Ont. 
* ° 

ICE-COLD MOVIE-CRITICISM 

HE trouble with real life is jt’s 

not enough like the movies. We 
ought to make life more like the 
movies and then everything’d be 
fine. We'd all be rich and nohbody’d 
ever get out of work, and we'd a]! 
be tall and handsome, and we'd have 
beautiful wives and drink cham 
pagne and sing songs and have five 
dames each. And all of them would 
look like Lana Turner, except two 
They’d look like Ingrid Bergman and 
Hedy Lamarr. 


—From “We Dropped the A-Bomb” 


by Merle Miller and Abe Spitzer. 
(Oxford.) 
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Soap: Product That Has Cleaned 
Up the World During the Ages 


By KATHERINE S. MOTT 


C )AP is now in the headlines as 
well as on the air waves. While 
nxious housewives telephone their 
neighbors that the corner store has 

last few boxes of one of the great- 
ist cleansing agents in the world, the 
newspapers are urging calmness dur- 
ing the soap emergency and begging 
us not to hoard. Occasionally a manu- 
facturer says in print that he is mak- 


ing more soap than ever and wonders 
where it all disappears to. 

This very necessary but, for the 
moment, elusive product, the staff of 
life for countless advertising men, 
radio performers and dramatists, has 
been in use for a long time. Scientists 
say that the soap spoken of in the 
Old Testament was not the kind we 
know today, since in Jeremiah (ii, 22) 
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For the right support during these natural 
movements you need a NEMO “Adjust- 
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comfortably. 
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washing with “lye and soap” is men- 
tioned, indicating that the soap was 
not made with lye. On the other hand, 
they say that Pliny, back in the first 
century A.D. was referring to true 
soap when he said soap was the in- 
vention of the Gauls but that he 
liked the German product better. Both 
Gauls and Germans probably used 
animal fats in making their soap. 

Later it was found that olive and 
other vegetable oils could be used in 
place of animal fats. Savona was im- 
mortalized in the French savon, while 
the great olive importing centres, 
Marseilles and Bristol became soap 
manufacturing cities. LeBlanc dis- 
covered the process of making caustic 
soda from salt (caustic soda is an im- 
portant ingredient in producing hard 
soap) and opened a factory in France 
in 1791. His process was brought to 
England in 1824, making hard soap 
factories practical there for the first 
time. 


Bubbles And Molecules 


In 1853 a tax on soap which had im- 
peded its sale for 150 years was cour- 
ageously repealed by Gladstone just 
when it was bringing in a million 
pounds sterling annually. Then the 
modern boom in soap really began. 

There are, it should be stated, cer- 
tain vegetable soap substitutes—soap 
wort (mostly used to produce a 
“head” on certain drinks), the horse 
chestnut, some bulbs in California, 
berries in Japan, beans and “Tartary 
Soaps” in the East—all of which may 
be used as cleansing agents. More- 
over a great many types of fat can 
be used in the soap-making process— 
animal fats, fish and vegetable oils 
such as palm oil, peanut oil, cotton- 
seed oil, nutmeg butter. 

Castor oil, whose molecules, by the 
way, belong to the characteristic 
alcohol group, would make excellent 
soap, but it is too valuable as a lubri- 
cant to help much in the soap short- 
age. 

The most spectacular attributes of 
soap are its capacity for producing 
bubbles and its cleansing power. The 
scientists tell us that the bubbles do 
not do the cleansing. That is done 
by free soap molecules which the 
lather collects. True, the more lather 
there is, the more free soap molecules 
there are in strategic positions, and 
our delight in the rich suds formed 
by our favorite brand of soap is not 
without reason. 

The soap molecule is one of the 
very important molecules of our 
atomic age. It is peculiar, in that it 
is made up of two parts which, while 
chemically united within the mole- 
cule, work in opposite ways outside 











The robe de style, strongly revived 
this season, is seen here in an Eliza- 
bethan version. The fitted bodice 
has long, tight sleeves in wool 
topped by a puff of taffeta, the 
full gathered taffeta skirt has a hip- 
line band of wool. Joseph Whitehead. 
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Glorious new color by Elizabeth Arden . . 
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of it; they need water to do any work 
at all. One part of each molecule is 
its waterproof paraffin tail and the 
other its head part with an affinity 
for water. 

When water is added to soap anda 
soap solution is formed the filmy 
sides of the bubbles that mass them- 
selves into foam attract myriads of 
free soap molecules. These attach 
themselves by their heads to the 
films in such close formation that 
their waterproof paraffin tails, up- 
right like a dense field of corn, co- 
here and, incidentally, overcome the 
twenty-five per cent surface tension 
that remains to a soap _ solution, 
which explains the plane uncurved 
sides of all bubbles beneath the sur- 
face of the lather. 


The Soap Kettle 


If this dense aggregation of par- 
affin tails of soap molecules is 
brought into contact with articles 
to be cleaned, the bits of soot or 
greasy dirt on these articles are at- 
tracted to the paraffin like diamonds 
to the greasy board when their dross 
is being washed away. These bits 
are separated from the surface to 
which they were attached and in a 
second hand way attracted through 
the heads of the molecules which are 
joined chemically to the paraffin tails 
and drawn into the watery film to 
which those heads are attached. Here 
they float away in the soap solution. 
The soap molecules have done their 
work and the articles being washed 
are clean. But it was quite necessary 
that molecules and articles be 
brought into close contact in the first 


~~ 


place. Soaping the clothes on the 
wash board in the old days was a 
scientifically correct method. 

The present problem is to get 
enough scap to make the suds which 
produce the bubbles that collect the 
soap molecules which attract the 
particles of dirt and guide them to the 
water for them to float away. 

Fifty years ago the housewife 
solved that problem herself. She 
saved all her pork rinds over a per- 
iod of time, put her wood ashes into 
a leach—a wooden receptacle set up 
off the ground—with a narrow open 
ing on one side at the bottom, poured 
water over the ashes daily, collected 
the lye in wooden pails as it seeped 
through this opening, and presently 
began to make that most effective of 
cleaning agents, soft soap. 

A huge iron kettle hung from a 
frame set up in the yard. Into this 
the fats and the lye were poured. A 
fire was built under the kettle and 
kept burning till the soap was ready 
to dip into small wash tubs to cool. 
When cool it was put into crocks and 
stored under the stairs till needed. 

Wonderful as that soft soap was 
for cleaning floors and clothes and 
sometimes grubby hands, we prefer 
the modern brands in their neat 
boxes or wrappers—when we can get 
them. 
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THE REAL GOLD 


AM that glisters is not gold! 
But ofttimes, liquid bovine stuff, 
Twirl’d and shaken, press’d in mould 
And spread on toast—is gold 
enough. 


S. M. 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 


You Can't Do Melodrama Without 
a Reliable Deep-Dyed Villain 


By MARY L. AKSIM 









































oy pesca had to give up the stage 
. after she was married; she was 
too busy taking care of our house, and 
Father, and us children who arrived 
at surprisingly short intervals. But 
she would have missed the 


theatricals much more if she had not 
stumbled upon the allegory that life 
is a fascinating play, itself. 

And so, instead of thinking wist- 
fully backwards to the triumphs she 
had had as Portia and Topsy and 
Liberty, she merely cast about to fit 
the characters at her disposal into 
suitable roles for the production which 
she would now edit and direct; and in 
which she would play the main lead. 

We children, of course, were little 
angels, whose every fault was looked 
upon as a sort of divine fly in the 
household ointment, Mother herself 
was a combination of Lady Bountiful, 
Hostess Charming, and Mother Su- 
preme, and our old maid-of-all-work, 
who loved Mother’s dramatic com- 
mands and gestures, was the well- 
meaning bungler. 

If Mother had stopped to consider, 
she would have been reluctant to 
force Father into the part of the 
Villain, but her duties left her little 
time for reflection. Every play has 
to have a villain, so Father, who was 
apt to blow his most important lines, 
and who was probably less of a vil- 
lain than anyone who ever played the 
part, became the antithesis of the 
forces of love and right, which always 
conquer in the end, in plays. 





village 
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Hearts and Flowers 
“Can't you knock when you enter a 


lady's room—and how about that 
hat?” The startled lady is clad in a 
black elastic net foundation, one of 
the models shown at a trade exhibi- 
tion held in London, Eng. The Ex- 
hibition was opened officially by 
Lord Pakenham, Lord in Waiting to 
the King, and Board of Trade and 
Treasury Representative in House of 
Lords. Overseas buyers were present. 


When we asked for something 
which Mother felt we shouldn’t have, 
but which a Mother Supreme or a 
Lady Bountiful couldn’t well refuse, 
it was the Villain, our Father, who 
forbade it us. 

“No, dears,” Mother would tell us in 
a voice which skirted tears of sym- 
pathy by the slightest margin, “your 
Father wouldn’t allow it!” 

Father required a great deal of 
coaching for his part. If Mother 
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wasn’t careful, he was prone to for- 
get that he was a Villain, and act like 
a Father. Like the time he bought us 
the pony. It was the most exciting 
gift of our childhood and received as 
such, but actually Father should never 
have led the pony out to us in the 
garden and laughed in such a pleased, 
embarrassed manner. He really 
should have let Mother give us the 
pony, while he confined himself to 
villainous threats about taking it back 
if certain conditions were not fulfilled. 

That was the way it was with 
Father; always slipping out of char- 
acter and forgetting his lines. 

It was a long time before our play 
worked up to any love interest, since 
we younger players made our debut in 
diapers; but after we had run through 
several acts, and Mother’s hair was 
highlighted with grey, Love came 
into its own. Our eldest sister re- 
ceived a proposal of marriage, and 
the climax was upon us. 

Sally’s admirer was the son of a 
old family friend, and an obviously 
good match for her, but a simple ac- 
ceptance of his offer was not in accord 
with the best dramatic tradition. In- 
stead, Sally was carefully schooled in 
the role of the reluctant maiden, we 
other children practised our lines of 
sweet innocence, Mother prepared 
herself to play the charming Mater- 
familias, and Father was once more 
groomed for the Villain. 

“Oh, dear! I don’t know what your 
Father will say!” Mother greeted 
Sally’s confidence. “Of course, I 
should love John as a son-in-law! But 
I'll talk to your Father, and try to 
make him understand........ A 

She sighed at the heavy prospect of 
an interview with the Villain, but 
smiled again resolutely, and rose to 
go to the side verandah, where 
Father was reading the seed cata- 
logue. Esther had gone to Ahasuerus, 
and Antigone to Creen. 

It must have taken expert direction 
to get Father rehearsed for his part 
the following Sunday. Mother told 
us after her talk with him that he in- 
sisted upon seeing John alone be- 
fore dinner. And we were too en- 
grossed by Sally’s romance ta wonder 
at Father insisting about anything. 
By this time we had seen behind the 
Villain’s mask. 

Prince Charming arrived just be- 
fore dinner and was duly greeted by 
Sally and us three younger sisters. 
Mother had instructed us last to call 
John “Mister” until after the an- 
nouncement of the engagement, and 
we accomplished this in a flurry of 
giggles. 

Mother had taken up her post in 
ihe living-room, at a place where the 
sun made a becoming spotlight, and 
Sally was to lead John to her, where- 
at Mother would burst into appropri- 
ate exclamations. From there the 
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Well-known Canadian cleansers 
were tested. Mrs. Box, who wit- 
nessed the tests, saw that one 
cleanser — Old Dutch —- was 
way ahead. She was convinced: 
“Especially on greasy surfaces, 
Old Dutch cleans shining bright 
much faster, much easier.”’ 






























SEISMONITE 
MAKES OLO DUTCH SUPERIOR 


Old Dutch not only dissolves grease — 
Seismotite in Old Dutch gives it a special 
cleaning action no other material pos- 
sesses. So, see how much time, work 
Old Dutch saves you on sink, pots, pans, 
bathtub, washbow!l! 
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The elegant simplicity of this original 
London model by Angele Delanghe 
emphasizes the beauty of the puce 


_colored velvet and deep _ neckline 


outlined in lamé. From Joan Rigby. 


procession would lead to Father’s 
room, a dusty little den at the end of 
the hall, which had been invaded by 
fresh curtains and furniture polish 
for the occasion. There Sally and 
Mother would gracefully withdraw, 
and the fateful interview take place. 
The announcement would be made at 
dinner; John would kiss Sally, Mother 
would kiss John and Sally, Father 
would shake John’s hand, and we 
three youngsters would change back 
to the old familiar “John”. 


Missed Cue 


It was all very proper and exciting. 
We held our breath and our giggles as 
Sally and John went down the hall 
towards the living-room door. 

Father came out of his room just as 
Sally reached for the doorknob. And 
he was wearing, not his good black 
Sunday coat, but the baggy tweed one 
he wore everyday. He spoke to John 
as though it were just everyday, too— 
something about a new rosebush he 
had received from the nursery. And 
before we could believe what had hap- 
pened, Father and John and Sally had 
gone out through the front door to 
look at the garden. We could hear 
their voices under the windows and 
knew that Father and John were talk- 
ing of nothing more important than 
the right fertilizer for rose beds. 

Mother came out of the living-room 
after a while and sent one of us to call 





the three in the garden to dinner. 
We tried not to notice that she ate 
hardly anything. At the other end of 
the table, Father kept the conver. 
sation spicy with jokes none of us haq 
heard before. 

That evening John gave Sally her 
ring as he said goodnight. She seem. 
ed just as happy as if he had had to 
overcome the Villain to win her. 

Mother still looks on life as a play, 
but after that dark hour she left 
Father out of her productions. A 
player who forgets his lines and his 
role can ruin any scene, and Father 
was a simple soul who could play 
only one character—himself. 
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Look your best at all times. 
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' THE FEMININE OUTLOOK 





World's Centres Again Contribute 
to Canadian Fall Style Shows 


By BERNICE COFFEY 


WE SUPPOSE those whose per- 
sonal philosophy of dress is pre- 
dicated on the Little Black Basic 
Frock (add a string of pearls and 
clean white doeskin gloves and, the- 
oretically, be prepared for anything) 
still are on safe enough ground. But 
they won’t find much support in this 
season’s fashions shows. To be sure, 
little black dresses are to be had, but 
they have too much character to be 
pushed around by the addition of a 
string of beads. They exploit all the 
airs and graces of cut and drape in 
a manner that gives them a definite 
purpose. If it’s an afternoon dress 
no amount of “dressing down” will 
bring it into line for a morning’s 
bout of shopping at the local chain 
store. 

If we are to judge from the shows 
seen during the past fortnight, the 
flow of imports into this country is 
fast approaching, if not excelling, 
the pre-war mark. Names of French 
designers drop from the lips of the 
commentators with every other 
breath. Letting no grass grow under 
John Bull’s feet in the export mar- 
ket, the British are in the groove 
again with their superb suits and 
evening dresses. From New York’s 
top-of-the bottle houses come not 
only clothes but the designers them- 
selves for personal appearances. 
And Canadian designers are continu- 
ing to add lustre to their reputation 
for the fine feathers that make very 


fine birds indeed. In short, if vou 
have been wildly impatient for trans- 
Atlantic travel to open up again with 
a view to shopping abroad, it might 
be a good idea to relax. The moun- 


tain has come to Mahomet. The 
clothes are here. 

The audience that filled the Arca- 
dian Court every day at the tea hour 
for the Simpson show, was rewarded 
not only by the sight of a distin- 
guished collection of clothes, but the 
appearance in person of many mem- 
bers of the upper crust among New 
York designers, Nettie Rosenstein, 
Omar Kiam, et al. Ballet dancers 
opened doors of rust-tinted quilted 
satin on the cleverly contrived back- 
grounds for each group of clothes... 
a melange of Canadian, Paris, Lon- 
don, New York and California fash 
ions sauntering into the spotlight to 
the commentary of Adrienne Ames 
of screen, stage and radio and one 
of New York’s “ten best dressed’. 

Evening elegance was expressed in 
the white silk jersey dress—a poem 
of masterly drapery by Jaques Fath; 


by Hildebrand in a slender black 
velvet dress with a deep up-curving 
flounce that swirls about the feet 
revealing flashes of its green satin 
lining; by Nettie Rosenstein’s black 
satin dress with yoke and long tight- 
ly fitted sleeves of black lace, skirt 
sleekly and smoothly draped up at 
front. A dress of smoke net bearing 
Eta’s label, had narrow bands of 
smoke satin running around the full 
skirt, and a side draped satin bodice. 
One of the last designs by the late 
Madame Lanvin, was the pure silk 
pink and white printed satin, in- 
spired by the Petit Trianon. Deep ac- 
cordion ruffles edged with silver out- 
lined the shoulderline and the tops 
of matching elbow-length gloves. 
Full crinoline skirt. 

Clothes to wear around home are 
becoming so attractive that it’s a 
wonder anyone can be persuaded to 
leave the place. Several of the 
negligees shown came from the Eliz- 
abeth Arden Salon in New York— 
one of them an all white lovely with 
a lace top crossed over at the back 
on a white chiffon skirt. A fireside 
gown of pink flannel had pretty spir- 
ited flowers that looked like petit 
point scattered over its deep full 
sleeves and around the border of the 
full skirt. A white taffeta house coat 
trimmed with lime had a big decora- 
tive hook at the back over which the 
skirt could be pulled up and worn 
like a bustle when not left to flow 
free in a rounded semi-train. 


Black Satin Again 


A series pointing up the new form- 
ality in feeling of the afternoon 
dress gave special emphasis to black 
satin which made one realize how 
long this beautiful material, which 
has the faculty of imparting formal- 
ity to the simplest frock, has been 
missing from the mise en scene. One 
instance, a black satin dress with a 
polonnaise pannier drawn up into 
two deep ruffles that formed a sort 
of bustle. Diverging from black satin, 
mention should be made of a brown 
crepe dress with bands of bronze 
bugle beads outlining the sides of 
its deep tunic and deep sleeves. 

Hats in the headlines—a dress-up 
casual of white smoke felt with deen 
rakish brim and_ high, slightly 
squashed-down crown wrapped _ in 
capucine velvet, with rakish curl of 
coq feathers at front ...a bonnet 
of bottle green hatters plush with 
foam of light green ostrich feathers 
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on top, a pink cabbage rose tucked 
under the brow-line in front... an 
aqua feather hat plus a matching 
boa tied with a bow of cerise velvet 

. . Violet felt with wide brim and a 
high crushed crown trimmed with 
sequin flowers. 

The winter street scene promises 
to be an attractive picture with, for 
instance, such scene stealers as a 
warm rose wool tunic suit, very fit- 
ted above the hips where it falls 
into fullness at the sides to draw at- 
tention to the deep border of grey 
Persian lamb. Lamb appears again 
in the reticent little collar tied un- 
der the chin in deep loops. For those 
who like capes there is a black suit 
with a full-length cape with nutria 
set in to give an off-the-shoulder ef- 
fect. California sends a coat that’s 
full of drama—tangerine wool with 
yards and yards of skirt and a 
looped shawl collar scattered with 
dull colored beads. 


Winter Street Scene 


Among a large group geared to the 
young were two bits of date-bait that 
should bring applause from the most 
exacting stag-line—one a white wool 
jersey dress with a twisted neckline 
and one of those deep curved midriff 
belts of ocelot and brown leather— 
the other a two-piece wine velvet 
dress with scallops that march all the 
way round the hemline, sleeves and 
jacket. And for more rugged wear, 
applause went to a two-piece dress 
of red earth tweed with black knit- 
ted sleeves. British, this. Another 
vote goes to the cardigan suit with 
four patch pockets, all very simply 
and nicely done in honey gold hand- 
woven Scotian tweed. 

The afternoon came to a spectacu- 
lar close with the appearance of four 
brides from which those in the aud- 
ience with future plans could decide 
whether to wear suede velvet em- 
broidered with pearls, white and sil- 
ver lamé, ivory satin and lace, or go 
medieval in moonstone grey crepe 
and lace with a matching bonnet 
from which hung a charming lace 
cape. 

Tea and little sandwiches quickly 
appeared on all the tables, the plates 
decorated with clusters of grapes, as 
a delicate compliment to the Eliza- 
bet#f Arden lipstick received by every 
one who attended. It was in the new 
Red Grape shade featured through- 
out the show. 


Up Your Sleeve 


Turbanned blackamoors opened 
wide the Arabian-Nights-size doors of 
ivory and gold on the revolving 
stage setting from which emerged 
the fashion story told by Eaton’s in 
the Auditorium. A brief summary 
of that story is—hats that fit the 
head and frame the face; sleeves that 
focus attention; soft bulkiness above 
and below the midriff drawing at- 
tention to its slenderness; gently 
rounded hips; slender slightly longer 
skirts with drapery; necklines that 
wrap the throat or dip way down to 
there. 

Illustrating the many ways of the 
suit were two examples—one, a 
black suit with a short rippled pep- 
lum of mink dyed nutria over 
a straight terse skirt, the fur ap- 
pearing again briefly at the neck 
of the jacket in a bow-tied scarf. The 
other suit contrasted fabric and color 
in a short straight-hanging jacket of 
orange wool over a black wool skirt 
and blouse with orange buttons 
marching down its front. With it a 
tight head-fitting black cloche 
straight out of the hectic twenties. 

Coats. “By their sleeves you will 
know them”, said the commentator, 
Dora Matthews—a statement illus- 
trated by those on a Richelieu red 
number with coachman’s’ shoulder 
cape over a double upper sleeve—both 
edged with black Persian, and again 
on a black wool coat of princess 
lines with huge push-up sleeves of 
black Persian lamb and a tiny collar 
of the fur. A deep border of brown 
squirrel was the single dramatic fur 
trim on a grey coat with a gathered 
skirt. Wonderful with a big import- 
ant off-the-face brown hat. 

The preoccupation with sleeves 
follows through into fur coats— 
where sleeves have gone just about 
the limit in width. This is balanced 
somewhat by the free-swinging back- 
line or full flared skirts—but even 
so we cannot help but wonder how 


the woman under 5 feet five is going 
to fare in all this peltry. One of the 
most interesting instances of fur 
manipulations was that of a blend- 
ed three-quarter length coat of 
raccoon—that rugged fur that used 
to be the college trade-mark of the 
young of both sexes and occasionally, 
of older men in Montreal’s zero 
weather. In this coat the skins were 
manipulated to give a rounded bor- 
der effect down the front and around 
the bottom where the front was 
slightly rounded off at the bottom 
front closing. It gave the fur an 
entirely new character. 


Feathers And The Atom 


Hats showed highly interesting 
variety with a hat for every type of 
suit. .. A Paris-inspired chin tie hat 
—wear it as a neat little red bonnet 
for travelling or with a detachable 
black brim for more formal wear. . 
A sophisticated postillion for town 
(Rose Valois) of deep rich velour 
with a feather bird giving height. . . 
From Leslie James of California a 
tiny black pillbox with a double 
sweep of white osprey clasped about 
the brow with a precious looking 
jewel. . . Hattie Carnegie’s “capulet” 
—white hackle feathers hugging the 
head with a bird’s head emerging 
perched at the front, tiny white bar- 
rel muff to match. ..The grey flowers 
and feather hat by Agnes inspired 
by, of all things, Operation Cross- 
roads. . . Sally Victor’s simple hood 
of birch bark colored felt which 
stands up like a stove pipe but is 
molded sleekly to the head with a 
band of rust colored felt set in in 
front. 

Hair and hat go together, it was 
pointed out, and it’s about time mil- 
liner and hairdresser got together. 
The audience learned that there is no 
set rule on long or short hair. ..there 
is a definite round swept motion to 
the coiffures of this season ... the 
pompadour is out .. . hair is smooth- 
ly waved back on the hairline into 
puffs and curls... permanents should 
be soft—just enough to hold curls 
in place. 

The category of “at home” em- 
braced everything from negligees to 
the “dinner at home” type of thing 
—the lafter typified by a long skirt- 


ed black velvet charmer with little 
black velvet bolero over a _ white 
satin blouse which has long full 
sleeves striped with silver sequins to 
scintillate in candlelight. More in. 
timate in character was the ciel blue 
satin coat dress with very ful] 
sleeves and skirt and a yoke and mid. 
riff a-shimmer with silver sequins. 
The group for the athletically-in- 
clined included such attractions as 
plaid pedal pushers worn with a yel-. 
low turtleneck jersey, clasped at the 
waist with an “important” belt and 
a green jacket ... a riding suit with 
pine green weskit lined in lambswool, 
matching green jodhpurs, and yel- 
low turtleneck. 

The finale of this beautifully 
mounted and well coordinated show 
showed the models and their escorts 
dancing to a Strauss waltz. Among 
the many beautiful dresses in this 
animated scene this column noticed 
particularly a black dress with the 
slender bodice rising from three dip- 
ping tiers of black net... the youth. 
ful dress of white brocade, very full 
of skirt, its off-the shoulder neck- 
line and tiny peplum alive with the 
dancing of paillettes .. . the jersey 
dress in two tones of grey jersey, its 
intricate drapery falling into superb. 
ly fluid lines—a dress of such simple 
perfection that it is ageless. 

Joan Rigby’s “by invitation only” 
showing brought out a good propor- 
tion of the Toronto social register— 
if Toronto had a social register. It 
took the form of an afternoon sherry 
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gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 
of youth. 
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... Should answer these questions: 


How MANY ‘earning years’ 





are you looking forward to? 





dependents... 


Right now you take pleasure 
and pride in that job of yours! 
But later in life, retirement is 
going to seem pretty attractive 
too. Years slip by quickly. You 
should, accordingly, SAVE 
through Mutual Life of Canada 
insurance which will provide for 
your retirement and protect your 


Does it matter WHICH life in- 





surance company you choose? 





THE 





MUTUAL 


OF CANADA 





Yes! Life insurance companies 
are. much alike as to policies 
and rates, but actual long-term 
results vary widely. We invite 
you to compare The Mutual 
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Life of Canada’s record with that 
of any other company. Evidence 
of the satisfaction of our policy- 
holders is furnished by the fact 
that whole families and suc- 
ceeding generations have 
entrusted their life insurance 
programs exclusively to The 
Mutual Life of Canada, and each 
year approximately 35% of its 
new business comes from 


policyholders. Ask your Mutual 
Life representative to explain 
this 


the special features of 


Company. 


Low Cost 
Life Insurance 
Since 1869 
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The neckline of this afternoon dress 
can be worn in many ways—draped, 
clipped low at either side, pinned 
to a deep V-line. By Hattie Carnegie. 


party in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
King Edward Hotel, with the audi- 
ence seated at white clothed tables, 
pleasant music, a souvenir for every- 
one in Helena Rubinstein’s ‘Com- 
mand Performance” powder and lip- 
stick, and clothes successfully devised 
to send every women home in a live- 
ly state of dissatisfaction with her 
personal clothing situation. 

The feeling throughout was one of 


; elegance and understanding of what 


constitutes the “well turned-out” 
Canadian woman. British houses 
were heavily represented. Specially 
interesting were those to which are 
attached the names of Olive Todd 
and Angele Delanghe. The former 
who has lived in Canada for a num- 
ber of years, and is well-known to 
many Torontonians, is a tall, animat- 
ed woman with a friendly smile and, 
now visiting Canada, was present to 
receive well-merited applause for her 
work at the end of the show. Angele 
Delanghe designed many of the 
dresses in the wardrobe brought to 
Canada by the Viscountess Alex- 
ander. 

Suits, formal or town-and-country 
tweeds, were first down the runway. 
“London Cabby,” a three-piece cos- 
tume of very fine Barathea cloth in 
hunting pink, had a black velvet col- 
lar and pocket flaps that curved over 
the hips of the jacket. Cape-like 
flanges over the shoulders of the 
coat worn over the suit explained 
the colorful title (Olive Todd). Black 
saddle stitching and a narrow black 
inset line outlined pockets and lapels 
of a “white-gin” whipcord suit 
(Charles Creed of London). With it 


was worn a Joan Rigby hooded black ~ 


jersey blouse. 

Over-size shoulder strap bags— 
huge half-moon shaped affairs large 
enough to hold a week-end wardrobe 
—accompanied many of the suits. 
Some of the bags were of felt, but 
hearts went out to one of ocelot with 
matching bonnet and slippers. Very 
fine indeed with an ink black suit of 
formal manner. 

Colors in the daytime picture ran 
the gamut from spicy and subdued 
browns to champagne, and Edward- 
ian colors such as puce, eggplant, 
parchment and deep royal purple. 
Lavish materials of simple elegance 
distinguished the evening group— 
sibilant taffetas, Lyons velvets, nets, 
exquisite laces in muted old-world 
colors . parchment lace with a 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


deep pleated fliounce, blue true-lov- 
er’s knot appliqued on the skirt be- 
low the knee ... puce velvet with 
dark-toned metallic trim outlining 
the decolletage .. .“‘Red Tape” (all her 
collections include a dress with this 
name, Miss Todd told us) with layer 
on layer of net, chiffon and crepe in 
the shade that used to be called 
American Beauty embroidered in red 
true-lover’s knots on skirt and strap- 
less bodice. 


Velvet And Plumes 


A sweet charmer is the velvet 
hooded bolero designed by Joan Rig- 
by to wear over bouffant evening 
skirts. It reaches just to the high 
waistline and is almost like a short 
cape with sleeves. Shown in brown 
velvet lined in parchment taffeta to 
match the dress with which it was 
worn. 

The theme of muted color through 
this collection was expressed in the 
bridal scene with the bride in Re- 
gency parchment velvet, ostrich 
headdress and _ blending feather 
muff; the bridesmaids in dresses 
fashioned of blending jersey and 
velvet in agate greens. They wore 
tiny dark green calots with match- 
ing ostrich feathers posed at one side 
of the face, and feather muffs. As 
pointed out by the commentator, 
Fern Smith, the bridal group was 
an excellent fashion example of the 
newest color trend for blending tone 
on tone of one color for a complete 
ensemble. 

Gold is everywhere, and interest 
goes to the lower hipline via such 
attention-getters as peplums and 
strategically placed flashing accents, 
there’s the off-side silhouette to hats, 
evening bags are shrinking in size 
(let’s hope that escorts’ pockets are 
growing in size) and the come-hith- 
erness of black lace is again in evi- 
dence, pointed out Edna Collaton of 
Dorothy Gray, commentator at the 


‘in the 


well-rounded Fairweather showing. 
Suits are made much of here and spe- 
cially memorable was the tunic-suit 
in a soft shade of almond green trim. 
med with narrow bands of black Per- 
sian, with a matching hood edged 
with the fur to frame the face be- 
comingly ... another tunic suit very 
fitted and buttoned all the way down 
the front to give the longer line was 
of chiclet grey wool—with slanted 
flaps at the hips and across the 
bosom. Another suit, this time of 
more formal manners was _ black 
with a straight hanging jacket—this 
time trimmed with a border of grey 
lamb around the bottom of the 
jacket and edging the wide sleeves, 
the neck left untrimmed. 

Another suit, which we _ particu- 
larly favored was of soft green wool, 
its swagger jacket picked out in an 
all-over design of embroidered 
bronze whorls centered with nail- 
heads—the design so discreetly done 
that it appeared to be woven into the 
wool fabric. The jacket was worn 
over a straight skirt of plain green 
wool. 

All the more splendid furs—mink, 
beaver, and Persian lamb—were rep- 
resented in a fine collection—some 
shorter lengths; of these 
one of deep interest to the audience 
was the black Persian lamb shortie 
with an unusual standout shoulder 
achieved by means of a small roll of 
the fur. Another with the genial 
faculty of being adaptable to almost 
any time or occasion was a stole of 
brown _ squirrel with openings 
through which to thrust the arms to 
form a short jacket effect. 

Festive dresses were evenly divided 
in opinion between slender and bouf- 
fant skirts. Typical of the former was 
a crepe dress with large diamond 
shaped clusters of paillettes; of the 
latter, a bouffant-skirted black slin- 
per satin dress with romantic black 
lace cape. 

Conversation piece: A brown cobra 


35 


purse which turns into three purses 
on its tortoise-shell frame. When 
opened concertina-fashion the purses 
are revealed—each with a different 
lining—in shocking pink, jade green, 
and ivory. 

* e 


DIPLOMAT 


HE kind of friend I relish 
Is the tactful female, who, 

As she asks _ us for the evening 
Adds “We’ve nothing else to do”. 


LESLEY F. Gow 


True economy means buying 
the best — and that's Vlyella 
Flannel, the original anti-shrink 
fabric that's so stylish and 
long wearing for men’s, 
women’s and children’s wear. 


= The British Fashion Fabricthat Wears and Wears 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
LUX TESTED 


36” and 54” wide. At all leading stores or write 
Wm Hollins & Co. Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto 
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things of life 


CRAVEN ‘A’ cost 


just a little more— 


q but you get the 


CRAVEN ‘A’ CIGARETTES WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 


CARRERAS LTD., 


LONDON, 


ENGLAND — 
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Friendly Overtures on a Global 
Scale Bring Children Together 


By M. AUDREY GRAHAM 


oe Friendship has become 
everybody’s concern. The aver- 
age adult may wonder what he can 
do to promote it, but Young Canada 
goes right on making friends in 
every corner of the globe. 

In any one of the 30,000 Canadian 
classrooms organized as Branches 
of the Junior Red Cross, the pupils 
may decide tomorrow that. tney 
would like to contact a group of 
their own age in some foreign coun- 
try. They can do it—because they 
belong to the largest youth organi- 
zation in the world. 

Junior Red Cross, established in 
51 countries with a total member- 
ship of approximately 30 million, 
has a system of international cor 
respondence through which school 
boys and girls can exchange port- 
folios or albums. Compiled as a 
Branch project with every member 
of the class contributing, these al 
bums tell in picture and prose of the 
life and customs of the country. 
They travel through the National of- 
fices of the organization in the 
countries concerned, with perhaps a 
stop-over at the League of Red 
Cross Societies in Geneva for trans- 
lation. The underlying idea is that 
by “pairing” groups of similar age 
and school grade this exchange of 
correspondence will establish a bond 
of friendship based on_ under- 


standing. 


Portfolio From Denmark 


scheme. It has been 
since the organization 


It is not 
going on eve! 


4 new 


was set up after the First World 
War. Right now it is making a rapid 
recovery after the war years which 
reduced all types of communication 


to a minimum. It is recovering so 
quickly and with such zest that its 
importance in these unsettled times 
is worth considering. 

Canadian Branches are bombard 
ing their National office with port- 
folios en route to children in other 
countries, and more portfolios, many 
originally in foreign languages, are 
pouring in bound for Canadian 
classrooms. They are coming from 


distant points in both hemispheres, 
but those that are creating the 
greatest interest at the moment are 
from war-torn countries intent on 
renewing friendships after the 
years of enemy occupation 

There was one recently from 
Denmark which came as a long- 
delayed answer to a Canadian port- 
folio sent in 1939. Vritten in care 
ful English by the Danish Juniors 


themselves, it told of the history and 
accomplishments of their country. 
They mentioned Kronborg Castle 
and reminded their Canadian friends 
that this was the setting for Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet”. One page they 
devoted entirely to a newspaper clip 
ping which illustrated the similarity 
between the two languages. It was 
a paragraph beginning; “Min Onkel 
stod ved Vinduet med en Kedel i sin 
Haand.” (My uncle stood by the 
window with a kettle in his hand.) 
The Danish children’s only written 
comment on this page was, “There is 
not a great deal of difference be- 
tween Danish and English.” 


France's Story 


France is making a_ concerted 
effort to take part in this scheme of 
international correspondence on a 
pre-war scale. Early in the year the 
first half-dozen portfolios arrived 
and were the cause of general re- 
joicing in the Canadian organiza 
tion. Then came sixty-eight more in 
one great consignment and _ since 
then there has been a steady flow of 
albums from French schools. 

Portfolios from France to Canada 
are not translated. In the original 
language they find a ready welcome 
in our French-speaking schools or in 
secondary schools where they give a 


-___ new vitality to the study of French. 


These first 


antly stories of the 
They are 
pictures clipped from 
but by the unusually 
of the students. War 


fine 


not with 
periodicals, 
art work 
with all 


albums to come from 
France after the war are predomin- 
liberation of 
some particular village, town or city. 
well-illustrated, 


its 


destruction, the suffering of the peo- 
ple, the cruelty of the oppressors, 
are depicted in pencil, crayon and 
water-colors with an artistic skill 
that seems to be generally cultivated 
among the pupils of French schools. 

Until the arrival of the Allies—the 
climax of each story—it is a rather 
grim tale; but there are lighter mo- 
ments, incidents that show an in- 
domitable spirit. There will be ap- 
plause, for example, in one Cana- 
dian high school for “Les éléves du 
college de Jeunes Filles de Laon” 
who included a_ sketch of the 
students throwing snowballs at the 
stiff German guard as he strode past 
their school grounds. After the lib- 
eration they watched their late mas- 


ters working under Allied guard and 
drew another picture with the tri- 
umphant title, “C’est leur tour de 
travailler!” 

Reminiscent of stories and motion 
pictures of underground activities is 
the pride of these French Juniors in 
the exploits of the Maquis and all 
others who dared to oppose the 
Nazis. One picture of a _ group 
gathered around a radio bears the 
caption “Ici Londre”’ and recalls 
that these young people heard the 
voice of London through the thick 
pall of silence that descended on the 
conquered people of Europe. 

These are the children who want 
to establish a friendly contact with 
Young Canada. What will the 


answering portfolios contain? What 
message can Canadian youth send 


to the young people of this 
other countries who have kn; 
six years of war? 

In the closing pages of nearly 
every French portfolio there is some 
reference to reconstruction and the 
gradual return to normal. If all the 
Canadian albums_ resemble those 
that have gone through National 
office recently in answer to the first 
half-dozen from France, they wij} 
unconsciously encourage this earnest 
striving for a normal existence. 
One from an Ontario High Schoo] 
for example, was refreshingly 
normal. Without any pretence or 
staging for effect it told about 
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— Canadian Pacific all the 
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Remember how pleasant it used to be to travel on 


Canadian Pacific ships! 


Remember the cuisine, 


the courteous service, the fun of shipboard life...and 


the ships themselves! 


Just now there’s a big job to do repairing the wear and tear 
of wartime years—replacing lost ships... but, when it’s done, 
travel will be fun again — the Canadian Pacific way! 


from Shanghai to 


it will be possible 
Southampton 
way! 


Soon a new, two ocean fleet will plow the sea routes 
of the world ...and once again 
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Canada and Canadian history in 
stories, essays, pictures and maps, 
and about Canadian high school life 
in a manner which suggested the 
“dummy” of the annual _=§ school 
magazine. Relatively untouched by 
the war, these Juniors had the 
youthful sincerity and good taste 
not to try to answer in kind with an 
account of the Canadian war effort 
as seen from their position of safety. 
fhe result, alive with ’teen-aged 
exuberance, may be received with 
some amazement by their French 
riends, but it will come as a fore- 
hadowing of carefree schooldays 
head. 


Mounties Star 


In all portfolios from Canada it is 
rather interesting to see the differ- 
ence in the emphasis placed on the 
various phases of the Canadian 
cene by different age groups. The 
“Mounties” are great favorites with 
the elementary grades and _ invari- 
ably rate a special setting equalled 
nly by the prominence given to the 
King and Queen and to Princess 
Elizabeth who is Patron of the 
Canadian Junior Red Cross. 


In secondary schools the subject of 
Canada as a whole is covered in a 
more concise way indicating a wider 
knowledge of the subject. In the 
matter of school activities the ’teen- 
age members really let themselves 
go with snapshots of the school, the 
various teams, the cheer leaders, 
ping-pongs of individual members 
complete with biographical notes, 
programmes from plays, concerts, 
dances, in fact anything that can 
reasonably be expected to adhere to 
the pages of the album. 


Even before the portfolio leaves 
its creators it has accomplished 
something important. Through it 
they have expressed ideas and 
recorded impressions that might 
otherwise remain most of their lives 
in a nebulous indefinable state. 
They have produced a_ book that 


» tells of Canada and Canadian young 


people as seen through the eyes of a 


\ certain age group. They send it 


abroad as their ambassador seeking 


_ friendship and understanding. 


This bid for friendship is no 
empty gesture on the part of Juniors 
in countries spared the _ actual 
horrors of war. General Dwight 
Eisenhower has stressed the need 
for the joint commodities, Food and 
Friendship. ‘The Canadian Junior 
ted Cross alone, has backed up its 
bid for friendship with a fund which 
has mounted to over $950,000 since 
it was started in the first year of 
the war. The money has been used 
largely for the relief of children in 


_ War areas and for the maintenance 

















4 Hf blue birdseye saxony suiting this 


autifully detailed suit by Digby 
Orton is evidence that the British 


Bsigners remain masters of superb 
Willoring. Note the longer jacket. 


in England. 
ranging from $10,000 to $35,000 have 
been spent at various times for food 
and powdered milk for the children 


Holland and famine-ridden India. 
the sum of $50,000 was 
spent on 500 tons of flour and other 
foods for Czechoslovakian children 
and a sum slightly less has been 
allocated for the relief of children 


International Friendships 


The same children who will find 
in Canadian portfolios little indica- 


tion of the suffering they knew in 
the war and postwar years have had 
tangible proof of the Canadian 
Juniors’ sympathy and desire to 
help. It should be a fairly firm 
foundation upon which to build a 
lasting international friendship. 


Before the war, approximately 
1,300 portfolios passed through the 
National office of the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross each year—a small 
number until you remember that 
each one represents the joint effort 
of a whole classroom, and remember 
too, that a portfolio once received 
becomes a valued possession of the 
school. Now the volume of. this 
correspondence is on the increase 


again on a scale that promises to 
soar far above the pre-war annual 
It was Prime 

The same increase is being noted 
in every country in which Junior 
Red Cross flourishes. 
significant that in the first word of 
the revival of the organization in 
formerly occupied 


that wars arise.” 
It is perhaps 


renewing old 


international 
correspondence. 

The whole purpose of the project 
in an organization devoted 
development 
physical health of the members 


over 800,000 Canadian 
doing their 


that it has a broadening effect which 
results in a calm and serene outlook. 
Minister Attlee who 
“It is in the minds of men 
This is an effort 
to promote the peace of mind that 
from knowing 
standing the people of other races 


and under- 


The International Correspondence 
of the Junior Red Cross is 
world unrest. 
Nevertheless, by means of it, in the 
gradual supplanting of 


ignorance by 
by goodwill, 
members are 
foster world 





After school is the happy time when young 
folks like to get together to discuss “what's 
new” and pass the time of day. And to add 
to the fun, of course, there’s nothing like 


frosty bottles of sparkling Coca-Cola. Yes, 





Open House... Have a Coke 


.. there’s nothing like the friendly pause 

















when Sue or Sal says “Come over and Have 
a Coke’’—that’s the high-sign for the pause 
that refreshes. It’s the simplest, friendliest 
way in all the world to say, You're welcome, 


folks, to one and all. 
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Mona Paulee, brilliant young mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. Miss Paulee will be 
the first of a distinguished group 
of artists to appear in the series 
arranged for the coming season by 
the Women’s Musical Club of Toronto. 
The Club's first concert of the sea- 
son, with Miss Paulee, will be an 
open one, and will take place at Eat- 
on Auditorium on Tuesday, October 1. 








Origin and Tradition 
are the SECRETS of 


HARRIS TWEED 


Origin — Scotland's Outer Hebrides! Traditior 
—centuries of inherited skill! Woven ty hand 
from Virgin Scottish Wool, Harris Tweed is 
always stylish because its patterns and shades 


are the Islanders’ native mountain tints. 
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Look for the Mark 
on the cloth. 
Look for the labe: 


on the garment. 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Lid. 
Salisbury House, London Wail, E.C.2, England 








CONCERNING FOOD 





Book Addressed to Men Who Do 


Not Trifle When 


By JANET MARCH 


F YOU are a housewife who is get- 

ting rather bored with what the 
hymn describes as “the daily round, 
the common task” buy yourself a 
copy of “That Man in the Kitchen” 
by Malcolm La Prade, (Thomas A\l- 
len Ltd., $3.00) and leave it around 
the house. If you are the proud pos- 
sessor of a good and sympathetic 
husband, the next time you rush in 
late to get dinner with a child tucked 
under each arm you will find a white 
aproned husband at work in the kit- 
chen preparing Wiener Schnitzel to 
be followed by a deep apple pie. 

Mr. La Prade’s cook book is not 
one of those addressed to the man 
who likes to play at cooking by grill- 
ing a steak his wife bought on his 
garden barbecue, or stirring up a 
little something extra late at night 
in a chafing dish to impress the 
guests. This is a book for what is 
called the “househusband”. The au- 
thor contends that men are funda- 
mentally better cooks than women, 
which may be true—that is if one 
allows that any one sex is really 
better at any occupation than the 
other, which I doubt. Anyway when 
you move into high cuisine you 
usually find a chef in the kitchen. 


Turnabout 


Going on from here the author 
points out that a woman running a 
house has quite enough to occupy 
herself without doing all the cooking 
too. “Do you know what it is to 
pick up after two small children 
from morning till night, to sew on 
their buttons, lengthen their dresses 
and trousers every few weeks and 
wash their necks and ears day after 
day? Housecleaning never ends and 
woman’s work is truly never done, 
not even at midnight when she rinses 
out her stockings and hangs them 
over the shower bath railing to dry. 
For no sooner has she staggered to 
bed and laid her weary head upon 
her pillow than one of the children 
wakes up with the croup or colic, and 
there’s a lost supper to be cleaned 
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They Cook 


up from the nursery floor.” 

From here Mr. La Prade describes 
the housewife’s day as against the 
restful one enjoyed by a business exe- 
cutive in his swivel chair, and on 
this comparison he bases his argu- 
ment that the man who can get 
home in time should cook dinner 
every night, and if he can’t reach his 
house till too late should be responsi- 
ble for the week-end cooking. Marvel- 
lous man, Mr. La Prade! I wish you 
millions of readers all of whom take 
your advice. 


The Male Shopper 


Women who like cooking will still 
have plenty of time to indulge in it 
at breakfast and lunch and when 
their husbands are out of town or 
late. Not only are the husbands to 
cook but they are to do the market- 
ing for their cooking too—either on 
their way to work in the morning or 
when they get home at night. Wheth- 
er in these times this would work is 
hard to say but don’t underestimate 
the power of a man. Maybe the 
butcher will be so enchanted with 
your husband as a shopper that he 
will save him even finer delicacies 
than he does you. 

With the exception of the fact that 
Malcolm La Prade, like most really 
good cooks, is a butter cook, this is 
a fine book for women to use too. 
Someday we may be able again to 
put % cupfuls of butter here and 
there and sauté exclusively in it. Of 
course really fine Hollandaise drips 
with butter, but in the meantime we 
are all used to substituting this and 
that when cook books call for butter 
or shortening. 

As for the other ingredients, they 
are not too extravagant and there 
are good clear directions for execut- 
ing them. The author scorns too ac- 
curate measurements, as he learned 
much of his own cookery by watch- 
ing negro cooks in the South who 
perform the art by intuition and 
taste. Still the tested recipe with ac- 
curate measurements even down to 
the last 14, teaspoon has made pass- 
able cooks of many women who lack 
initiative. 


Travelled Southerner 




























Another refreshing thing about 
this book is that the author’s hates 
as well as his likes are mentioned. 
Amongst them are _ baker’s bread, 
fish with too many bones, consommé 
—“but take my advice and forget 
consommé until you have your ap- 
pendix out’, thick gravies, food 
served elaborately on planks — “If 
the plank has a special flavor why 
not leave it in the oven for an hour 
or so, throw the steak and vegetables 
out the window and eat the plank”, 
and fancy salads. 

Concerning the last of these there 
is an illustration—and all of them 









Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano, shown 
here, will be next Tuesday's Prom 
artist. Stanley Chapple conducts. 


are entertaining and good—of a man 
chopping vegetables with a bunny 
watching him. “Should any man find 
himself after a reasonable amount 
of experience in the kitchen, over-en- 
grossed in salad making I would sug- 
gest that he has perhaps missed his 
natural avocation.” 

The description at the beginning of 
the book of an imaginary salad in 
which raspberry jelly is to be made 
in a lobster mould and served with 
cottage cheese, marshmallows, cher- 
ries, horse radish, etc., the cottage 
cheese to be shaped into ridges to re- 
semble a coral reef on which the 
jelly lobster would loll, would dis- 
courage most people from ever look- 
ing at a fancy salad again. He plunks 
for green salads with the addition 
of avocado pears when they can be 
had. 

Mr. La Prade has a fine back- 
ground for writing a cook book as he 
grew up in the South, which many 
people think to be the home of good 
cooking, but this did not blunt his 
critical faculties about Southern 
cooking and he pans beaten biscuits. 
“If you don’t serve them hot no one 
will be able to bite them.” Nor is he 
a great supporter of fried chicken. 
Twenty-five years of working as a 
publicity agent for Thos. Cook & Son 
have taken the author to every coun- 
try and he has sampled the fine 
cooking of them all. This is an au- 


elite) 


thoritative, entertaining and usefy] 
book to add to your shelves. 

Try leaving it open at the cake 
chapter one Sunday morning just 
where your husband will find it, ang 
perhaps when you come back from 
church you will find an iced choco. 
late cake and the dog bathed. There 


- is a combination recipe for doing 


these two things together. 


e e 
NO RIGHT TO ERR 
Moscow’s “Pravda” criticizes the 


Ukrainian paper “Radansky Ukrai. 
nia” for printing an article entitle 
“Allow Us to Err.” The Communist 
party organ termed the aarticle 
“absurd,” and said “Radansky Ukrai- 
nia” obviously had not informed its 
writers that “this theory of the right 
to err really means the right to get 
away from our Soviet ideology—the 
right to be free from criticism.” 
—A. P. Despatch, 
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Fine Points of Hotel Technique at 
Lucerne's Sumptuous School 


By E. NEVILLE HART 


Lucerne, Switzerland. 

T IS with good reason that the 
| Swiss are sometimes defined as a 
nation of hotel keepers. They are 
unrivalled in this sphere, which 
seems aS much their own as that of 
wateh making. Swiss hotels are not 
only the most modernly equipped, 
most luxurious, and best managed in 
Europe, but, like Paris hats, they set 
up a universal criterion. There is 
therefore nothing surprising in the 
fact that the Swiss also teach this art, 
and every activity appertaining to 
it. The Swiss Hotelfachschulen, or 
Hotel Training Schools in Lausanne, 
Zurich, and Lucerne are _ world 
famous. . 

From mid-June until September 
the Hotel Montana here in Lucerne 
functions normally as a luxury hotel 
for summer visitors. A _ palatial 
white building perched high on the 
hillside, with its own private funicu- 
jar, it commands an exquisite pano- 
rama of lake and mountain. The 
sweeping view from the restaurant 
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terrace is one of the loveliest in the 
world. 

On September 9, the hotel is closed 
to the public, and completely taken 
over by a staff of teachers and a 
multitude of aspirants to various 
branches of knowledge in the art of 
hotel keeping. Here in this vast, 
beautifully equipped building they 
learn their trade, in both theory and 
practice, from A to Z. Many of them 
are the sons and daughters of hotel 
keepers, destined to enter the paren- 
tal business. Others hope to work 
their way up to acquiring hotels of 
their own some day, and are taking 
the first step on the long road. 


Courses In German 


The Hotel Training School in Lu- 
cerne was founded as far back as 
1909 by the Union Helvetia — The 
Central Union of Swiss Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees—and belongs 
to them. It is subsidized by the Con- 
federation, by various Cantons, and 
by the Municipality of Lucerne, and 
this makes it possible to keep the 
fees at a modest level. The school 
has only been established at the 
Hotel Montana since 1944. 

This term there are 120 pupils— 
men and women. The foreign ele- 
ment is mostly Scandinavian—from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark— 
with a few from Czechoslovakia, and 
two American ex-soldiers who were 
interned in Switzerland, and who 
have now returned from the U.S.A. 
to take up their studies. Curiously 
enough there are no British or Can- 
adian pupils at all. This is probably 
explained by the fact that the 
courses are all in German, and pu- 
pils must possess a good working 
knowledge of that language. This 
lacuna is certainly regrettable, as 
the British have much to learn in 
this field. 


The Continental Chef 


A comparison of British and Swiss 
hotel standards — especially where 
cooking is concerned—leaves Britain 
a heavy loser. It is not for nothing 
that practically all Great Britain’s 
leading metropolitan hotels are 
under Swiss management, and thank 
God for their Continental Chefs. Nor 
is it surprising that the Montana 
School has been visited by British 
and other foreign hotel-industry 
delegations in an informatory spirit, 
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to enquire into the teaching methods, 
and get some useful slants on the 
mooted proposal of setting up simi- 
lar types of institutions in Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

There are three separate branches 
of study, broken up into a whole lot 
of sub-divisions, which. make the en- 
tire programme extraordinarily com- 
prehensive. First comes the General 
Division which comprises a Techni- 
cal Course, a Language Course, 
(French and English) and a Secre- 
tarial Course. The Technical Course 
consists of thorough tuition in the 
hotel business, and the duties of em- 
ployees in the various branches of 
service: in relations with the guests: 
in various ways of reckoning—men- 
tal arithmetic, lightning arithmetic, 
and foreign exchange computation: 
tuition in catering, in judging food 
and drink, and teaching most of the 
facts known to man about both these 
commodities. 

The Secretarial Course includes 
bookkeeping, advanced technical cor- 
respondence in English, French, and 
German, the arts of reception and 
room letting, publicity and propa- 
ganda, typing and office usages. The 
second major branch of study is the 
Cookery Course, which includes vis- 
its to the market, to butchers, and 
various other sources of comestibles. 
This course is supplemented by a 
special course for intricate sweets, 
cold dishes, special diets, and decor- 
ation. The composition of Menus, 
and the keeping of individual recipe 
books are part of the theoretical 
training. 


Bar Service 


The third major branch is the Ser- 
vice Course, supplemented by a spe- 
cial course in bar service, including 
the composition of cocktails, and the 
intensive study of wines and drinks 
in general. Other special sub-courses 
include carving under the guests’ 
nose, and service aboard ships on the 
high seas. 

Obviously nothing is left to chance 
in coaching such as this, which is 
downright Germanic.in its devastat- 
ing thoroughness. 

During term the students live in 
the hotel, and practise their arts, on 
each other. In the summer months 
they often take on temporary jobs 
to get in a bit of the real thing, and 
return to the School in the autumn. 
In term time the budding chefs cook 
the meals, the embryo waiters and 
waitresses serve them, and other 
service students do the rooms. So 
that the pupils enjoy all the advan- 
tages of practical training in the 
exact conditions in which they will 
later have to work. 

Herr Zellweger, the efficient Head 
of the School, showed me over the 
lovely classrooms (which seem to 
have been chosen for their enormous 
windows, and distracting views over 
the Lake) where the theoretical part 
of hotel running is demonstrated 
with a blackboard and rostrum, in 
the requisite schoolroom atmosphere. 
We then visited the _ student’s 
dining-room—an abbreviated section 
of the huge terrace restaurant—and 
the extensive kitchens which are, of 
course, the piéce de résistance of the 
whole school. Spacious and airy, 
with their gleaming floors, and 
white enamel stoves and boilers, 
they had that scrupulous, almost de- 
fiant cleanliness that strikes one so 
forcibly in every aspect of Swiss life. 
Here, myriad chefs and sub-chefs 
were still functioning—the genuine 
finished articles, in snowy white, 
with the traditional head-dress—pre- 
paring lunch for the hotel guests. 


Apprenticeship 


I marvelled at the enormous elec- 
tric ranges, and giant, white enamel 
electric boilers for soup and vege- 
tables, with what appeared to be 
about a four gallon capacity. All 
the saucepans in use were copper, 
and an enormous coal range supple- 
mented the electric ones. We paused 
reverently before the last word in 
coffee making machines — another 
super-structure—and the horizontal- 
ly rotating electric grill, which en- 
ables meat and poultry to retain its 
juice in the cooking process instead 
of dripping down as it inevitably 


does in the vertical 
method. 

Refrigerators take up the whole 
side of a smaller kitchen, while an- 
other is entirely devoted to the prep- 
aration of various meats. The Chef’s 
own dining-room, adjoining the prin- 
cipal kitchen, has the bare-to-the- 
bone, surgical cleanliness of an oper- 
ating theatre. : 

Although intensive study, and a 
certificate on passing final examina- 
tions facilitates getting a job in 
some branches, the standard of per- 


turning spit 


fection is so high here that even 
this training does not legally qualify 
either chefs or waiters, who have to 
serve a specified legal apprentice- 
ship of two and one-half years be- 
fore they are regarded as the ac- 
ceptable finished article. 

But whatever it leads to, the time 
spent in learning the refinements of 
our civilization in a setting which 
Swiss initiative and nature have 
combined to make one of technical 
perfection, and entrancing beauty, 
must be an unforgettable experience. 
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- Strike—1946 Pattern 


By A. C. FORREST 


yes TREFIAK sat down at the 
Yi kitchen table with her four chil- 
dren for supper, but she didn’t feel 
like eating. The children were noisy 
ind hungry, and enthusiastic about 
the meal. For she and Jimmy Jr., her 
ldest boy, had been down to the 
market and had brought home sever- 
11 baskets of fresh fruit. 

The tomatoes, big red juicy ones, 
had cast only twenty-five cents a 
basket, and she found nice peaches 
it fifty cents, less than half what 
they had been the year before on V-J 
day. 

‘Tt’s the strikes,” the market-gar- 
deners had said, looking very dis- 
couraged in their  fruit-crowded 
stalls. 

“We got some plums and apples 
too,” Jimmy proclaimed to _ the 
younger children. Jimmy was a big 
help now while Mr. Trefiak was 
away in Stelco unable to come home 
at nights for fear he couldn’t get 
back through the picket lines for the 
next shift. 

She smiled for a minute at the 
enthusiasm of her children but she 
couldn’t share it to-night. She didn’t 
feel like eating. 

“What’s a scab, Mummy?” Ronny 
asked, and then rushed on. “Joe says 
my Daddy is a scab. Can I have 
another cob of corn?” 

“Joe’s always shooting his mouth 
off. He doesn’t know what he’s talk- 
ing about.” Jimmy told him conde- 
scendingly, giving his mother a glance 
to assure her that he would handle 
this. 

“Say, let’s not forget to listen to 
the radio to-night, maybe we’ll hear 
Daddy.” Ronny was off on another 
subject. 

“Can I stay up? Can I stay up?” 
“IT want to 


“I hope they sing ‘Deep in the 


S heart of Stelco,’ I like that one,” 


Ronnie continued, and he began to 


@ chant the parody, 


“The C.I.O. will have to go, 

Deep in the heart of Steles.” 

“Say Mummy, it’s just like the war, 
isn’t it?” he asked. “Remember 


® when you used to get a letter from 
» Daddy every day, and we listened to 
» the radio shows to see if maybe the 
announcer would interview him.” 


q YES, it was something like the war, 


Mrs. Trefiak thought. But some- 
was very different. Then, 
whenever she went out on the street, 
people would stop and say, “How’s 
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Jim?” or “Have you been getting 
your letters regularly?” Now when 
she met people they didn’t seem to 
want to talk, and no one asked about 
Jim. They used to look at her as 
though they were very sorry for her, 
but very proud of her too. Now they 
just looked sorry, and some of them 
looked with hard bitter looks, like 
Mrs. Johnston who had six children, 
and whose husband had been out on 
strike for seven weeks. 

She could understand how some of 
them felt. She remembered when Jim 
enlisted in 1940, how she felt about 
some of the other young chaps on 
the street. There was Jack Johnston 
for instance; he hadn’t enlisted, and 
he had only one youngster at the 
start of the war. She thought about 
the time of Dieppe when she was 
listening to the radio and was con- 
stantly terrified when the door-bell 
would ring, for fear it was bad news 
about Jim. She had seen Jack John- 
ston going away on a fishing trip, and 
she had looked very hard at Mrs. 
Johnston that day, even though she 
hated herself for it, and realized that 
he had a very important job where 
he-was probably doing more for the 
war effort than he would doin uni- 
form. 

But she could not understand why 
Mrs. Johnston had looked at her 
so hard, and hadn’t spoken when 
they met in the grocery store that 
morning. Mrs. Johnston had lingered 
behind, and she suspected that she 
was going to ask the grocer for cre- 
dit. She was sure the Johnstons could- 
n’t have anything ahead, for they 
were renting their house. With no 
strike pay being given she supposed 
they would be finding it difficult to 
get along and look after those chil- 
dren. 


UT this wasn’t the real reason she 
couldn’t eat her supper. She was 

not worrying that much about the 
Johnstons. In fact she chided herself 
that she shouldn’t be worrying at 
all. She was being looked after ail 
right. No one had threatened her or 
thrown stones at her, as they were 
supposed to have done to strike- 
breakers’ families in the East End. 
The company office men came 
around regularly with her pay, and 
offered to look after the odd jobs. 

She wasn’t worrying about Jim. 
He said he was well fed, and could 
see two movies a night if he wanted 
to. She even wondered if he wasn’t 
rather enjoying the camp life again, 
after having lived with men for five 
years in barracks and in camp. 

Jim was even getting to church 
now, something he hadn’t done 
since he came out of the army, for 
he had always had to work Sunday 
shifts. But now the company was 
taking in ministers by air or boat 
to preach to the men each Sunday. 

She wasn’t worrying about the 
youngsters either. Occasionally they 
would get into a fight when some- 
ene called their father a scab, but 
children were always scrapping any- 
way. And she knew that just eight 
months ago the Trefiaks were the 
proudest children on the street, and 
all the other kids thought Jim was a 
hero with his lame leg and all his 
campaign ribbons. 


‘HE and Betty Wilson had been 

friends for years. They had gone 
to school together, and gone out with 
boys together, and when they were 
married they lived on the same 
street, just two doors apart. Their 
husbands became close friends too. 
It was one of those family relation- 
ships which just clicked. So often she 
found after she was married that 
some girl she liked would have a 
husband Jim didn’t care for. Or if 
Jim had a good friend they would 
probably find she had nothing in 
common with his wife. But Betty and 
Bob Wilson were different. They fit- 
ted just right. 

During the depression while Jim 
and Bob were out of work and the 
children were small they couldn’t af- 
ford—_to go-out—te-a-movie or-any- 


where, and it was too expensive to 
to have a sitter in to mind the baby 
anyway, so they spent most of their 
evenings together. They sometimes 
played cards, or listened to radio pro- 
grams, or more often just talked. 

When war came Jim and Bob en- 
listed in the same regiment, and for 
a while were with each other in 
training. Later they were in different 
units, but overseas they often got 
together for leaves, and used to 
write home to their wives about the 
places they had visited together. 

All this time their wives lived just 
two doors apart, and helped each 
other when one of the children 
would be sick. It seemed that the 
hardships of depression and war had 
brought them still more closely to- 
gether. After they returned home, 
except for the children having grown 
up so much, the two families had 
taken up with the same old relation- 
ship. 


Then had come the strike. Jim and 
Bob were both members of the union, 
and had voted for the strike if the 
company didn’t meet their demands. 
But when the Government had put a 
controller into the plant Jim decid- 
ed to stay in, that a strike under the 
circumstances would be illegal. Bob 
decided to come out. 

In her heart Mrs. Trefiak had 
thought that the company paying the 
men for twenty-four hours a day 
helped Jim to decide. He didn’t ad- 
mit that, but in his letters gave long 
explanations of how the strike was 
illegal, and the mass picketing was 
illegal, but sometimes he would re- 
fer to the fact that he was drawing 
one hundred and sixty-eight dollars 
pay a week. 

The first day of the strike Mrs. 
Trefiak had been in at the Wilsons’, 
but they were both embarrassed, and 
they couldn’t think of much to say. 

To-day she had been coming down 


from the street-car stop after having 
been to market when she met Betty 
coming around the corner. Neither 
could avoid the meeting. They had 
had to walk a block together. She 
had tried to talk but was afraid she 
was going to cry. Finally she had 
stammered out an invitation, “Could 
you come over for a while this even- 
ing, Betty?” 

They were just in front of the Wil- 
son house, and Betty stopped and 
looked at her. It was a hard suli2n 
look, symbolizing the _ bitterness, 
fear, misunderstanding, and even 
the hatred, rising out of the strife 
of a great industrial city, where son 
had been turned against father, broth- 
er against brother, neighbor against 
neighbor. Then she turned toward 
her house and said abruptly, “Sor- 
ry, I’m going to be busy.” 

And now as Mrs. Trefiak washed 
the dishes she felt lonely and afraid 
for the future. 
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Let's Lay the Communists Low! 


ESPITE the fine fall weather, most. businessmen 

are noticeably gloomy these days and the reason 
is popularly supposed to be the notion that the recent 
stock market slump was forecasting an early business 
depression. Whatever the stock market was register- 
ing (and it certainly wasn’t confidence), there is no 
ground for believing that there is not sufficient con- 
sumer demand for goods and services, and consumer 
purchasing power, to maintain business at a high 
level of activity for two or three years te come at 
least. The deficiencies in housing and automobiles and 
other durable gcods are so tremendous that there can 
be no doubt of the demand, and though depletion of 
wartime savings by strikes has brovght consumer 


purchasing power below earlier estimates, it should 
still be adequate provided that rising production 
costs do not make prices unduly high. Any early 


business recession should be quite a minor one, occa- 
sioned by current dislocations in supply due to the 
strikes, and not enough in itself to cause a major 
stock market break. 

What the stock market was registering, we may 
reasonably suppose, was a much deeper apprehension 
than this—fear that the terrible condition of Europe 
and our conflict with Russia may land us in ancther 
war, and fear of the effects of the now all-too-obvious 
deterioration of our own democratic morale. Perhaps 
the latter consideration carried more weight because 
it was more tangible. Our psychological deterioration 
is here already. 


Communist Propaganda 


Though we have had so many evidences of Russia’s 
aggressiveness, we have completely failed to protect 
ourselves against her propaganda, which is now bear- 
ing fruit in so many strikes. There are indications 
that some of these strikes, inspired and even directed 
by Russia’s agents, have been planned and timed to 
cause the greatest possible disruption of our social- 
economic system, and that this disruption, and not 
the benefitting of the workers, is the real purpose. 
Even in such cases as the seizure of temporarily empty 
buildings by “squatters,” the inciters have apparently 
been Communists in each case and the “squatters” 
have been merely their tools. 

The most disturbing feature of the Communist 
inspired strikes and other disturbances is that Democ- 
racy has so far found no effective means of defence. 
It may be that there is only one, and that is an 
aroused public opinion. Unfortunately we are very 
far from that today. During the war so many pro- 
mises were made regarding the “brave new world” 
of the postwar that many workers feel they are act- 
ing quite legitimately in trying to force concessions 
now. The fact that they are doing so before the con- 
struction of the economy that would make those Jabor 
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benefits economically possible does not enter their 
minds. Political leaders have been afraid to bring 
this home to laber—afraid of losing votes. Only the 
leaders of business itself and business paper editors 
have done so, and naturally they are accused of bias. 
But the issue is too grave to let the situation stand 
there; it is becoming more serious every day. 

Today strikes are numerous in almost all countries 
except Russia and those controlled by Russia, where 
of course they are not permitted. They are devastat- 
ing Italy and other European countries which had 
only begun to revive their industries. Britain has 
had 1,173 in the last six months, All of them slow 
up preduction in other industries and increase public 
hardships and promote social unrest. Communists 
appear to be active in all of them. In Europe the 
hand of Russia is very plain. 


Against a General Strike 


Union spokesmen in Canada have threatened that 
the use of Dominion or provincial police to open illegal 
picket lines would lead to a general strike, and in 
this connection the writer suggested two weeks ago 
the formation of a volunteer crganization for the 
maintenance of essential services in the event of such 
a strike. It was suggested that an appeal to join such 
a body would give law-respecting citizens a welcome 
oppertunity to show where they stood, and that the 
extent of the response might be surprising. A reader 
in Kitchener, Ont., has written to ask how this might 
be done. The answer, I think, is through such bodies 
as the local Board of Trade cr Chamber of Commerce, 
if any, and Rotary and Kiwanis and other service 
clubs, and, indeed, any public-spirited organizations, 
men’s and women’s. Each community should form its 
own organization for service in a general strike, and, 
incidentally, to constitute a rallying-point for all who 
place law and order before hysteria and selfishness. 

The time has come when every citizen should ask 
himself where he stands, and if he decides that he 
is for law and order, to indicate his readiness to do 
his part in the maintenance of necessary community 
services. This, perhaps, may involve his acting in 
opposition to fellow members of a union on strike, 
but he will know that he is putting the welfare of the 
community before the advantage of a group and that 
he is a good citizen. But the point is that the very 
existence of such an organization, ready to act in an 
emergency, would probably be an effective deterrent 
to general strike action. 

A general strike, which is a strike against the 
people as a whole, is subversive at any time; it is 
much more so today when it would aid and abet the 
efforts of a foreign power to destroy our social system. 
Lay the Communists low; then watch business move 
ahead. 
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Ambulance, powered by a 600 h.p. Pratt-Whitney engine, cruises 
at 130 m.p-h. watching for pre-arranged signal, usually smoke fire. 



































Photos, National Film Board 






Plane comes in to land on stubble field as anxious family cheers. Late 
at Regina airport, patient is transferred at once to hospital by waiting 
motor ambulance. Doctors and penicillin have already been flown ! 
epidemic areas and the plane can drop serum, plasma, and other supplies 
by parachute to any spot where a landing is not possible. Presem! 
heavy demands on the service have necessitated the purchase of a new: 
specially-equipped plane at a cost of $35,000, and the employment of # 
second full-time crew, consisting of pilot, nurse and flight engine?! 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

During this year, despite difficulties 
hitherto unknown in a civilized society 
in peacetime, almost every country 
except these battered in defeat has 
made notable advances. Prosperity 
is still in the remote distance—but un- 
fortunately slumps do not wait until 
the world has all it needs. While 
there was scarcity yet not such pov- 
erty as makes it impossible to buy 
the goods coming on to the market— 
while preducers could produce with- 
sut fear of being unable to sell their 
vsoods in competition — the business 
vorld felt secure. Now the more 
urgent needs are being met, and it is 
\bviously only a matter of time be- 
fore surplus purchasing-power is ab- 
scrbed and the spectre of competition 
reappears on the business scene. 

This background must certainly in- 


| fluence the members of the Fund in 
| deciding the basis of its working. 


So long as the member states are 
impressed by the disastrous possi- 
bilities of a breakdown of Bretton 
Woods in unregulated competiticn, 
and do not focus their attention in- 
stead on pressing for currency rates 
which in a year or two would give 
competitive advantage in the world 
markets, the threat can be healthy; 
not otherwise, 


Responsibility 


The burden cf responsibility is par- 
ticularly heavy just when the Fund 
is new and lacking in experience. It 
cannot afford to make mistakes in a 
matter so vitally important as cur- 
values, which must be accurate- 


It is a broad and farsighted idea, 


and at least there is cause for hope 
in the fact that the practical work is 
@now beginning. When the subscrip- 
tions, cver and above the small tokens 
=spaid at the time of signature are com- 
@pleted—roughly by the year’s end— 
Methere will at last be a fund of curren- 










‘ies available for facilitating every- 
ay trade. 

> It is to be hoped that every per- 
msuasion will be used to overcome the 





Moubts of the U.S.S.R., Australia, New 


ealand, and cther signatories who 
ave not ratified, so that the Fund 


may be truly international in char- 
acter. 

Exchange transactions will not be- 
gin until 65 per cent of the quotas 
have had their parities agreed upon 
and paid their full subscriptions. 
Payment of 25 per cent of each mem- 
ber’s quota has to be made in gold or 
U.S. dollars, if that amcunt would not 
exceed 10 per cent of its holding. In 
most cases — certainly in Britain’s 
$1,300 million quota — the gold and 


dollar commitment effective under 
Article III (3) of the Agreement is 
10 per cent of the total holding. 

There will, anyway, be very sound 
backing at the start for any calls 
made on the individual currencies, 
and so Jong as no serious disharmonies 
appear on the world economic scene 
before the international exchanges 
really get working again, we should 
see some immensely important de- 
velopments next year. 
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Labrador-Quebec Iron Resources 
Interest More Mining Money 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


RON ore resources of Labrador 
and New Quebec, which may yet 
provide the answer to the gradual 
exhaustion of the high-grade iron 
deposits of the great Mesabi range of 
Minnesota, aroused new interest this 
year with several Canadian mining 
companies following in the footsteps 
of Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines. Newcomers in exploring the 
iron ore deposits there are Dome 
Mines, Frobisher Exploration, Nor- 
anda Mines, Anglo-Huronian Ltd. 
and Conwest Exploration, the last 
mentioned three joining forces in 
Norancon Exploration Ltd. 


It was 10 years ago that Labra- 
dor Mining and Exploration Co., the 
control of which was acquired in 
1942 by Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines, commenced making extensive 
surveys and doing exploratory work 
on iron deposits near Sawyer Lake 
and .vicinity, along the Quebec-La- 
brador boundary. Work on the La- 
brador side is being done by La- 
brador Mining and Exploration, and 
that on the Quebec side by Hollinger 
North Shore Exp!loration company, 
formed in 1942. While the amount 
ef diamond drilling carried out this 
year was not as great as expected 
nevertheless it is reported as having 
given decidedly satisfactory results. 
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Some new discoveries were made 
and while details as to their size are 
not yet available they promise to add 
materially to the indicated ore po- 
tential. It was estimated by Labra- 
dor Mining and Exploration at the 
end of 1945 that there had been in- 
dicated 659,000 tons of ore per ver- 
tical foot averaging 62.1% iron in 11 
ore bodies. Hollinger officials are 
said to be considering plans which 
will allow them to make up next 


year for the time lost this season, 
probably by the commencement of 
work in the late winter. 

One of the latest companies to join 
in the search for high grade iron 
ores in the vast wilderness of north- 
eastern Quebec, Labrador and Un- 
gava, is Frobisher Exploration. A 
new company Fort Chimo Mines, 
Limited, has been formed as a se- 
quel to an aerial expedition which 
was carried out last year under Fro- 
isher sponsorship. A special license 
has been granted the company by 
the Quebec government for prospec- 
ting rights on 1,000 square miles of 
territory in the Fort McKenzie area. 
The concession is for five years and 
a minimum expenditure of $12,000 a 
year is required. Funds will be pro- 
vided by Frobisher and associates. 
Dome Mines, Porcupine gold _ pro- 
ducer, is another company ac.ive in 
the Labrador-Quebec district. It 
had a party of 25 to 30 men in the 
field this year but so far has not re- 
ported any finds. 

Incorporated earlier in the year 
for the purpose of conducting aerial 
exploration, Norancon Explorations 
Ltd. was active in the Labrador- 
Quebec iron area this summer. 
Noranda Mines holds majority in- 
terest (55° in the new organiza- 
tion, Anglo-Huronian has 25% and 
Conwest 20%. The Quebec govern- 


ment has granted the company the 
right to carry out research work in 
the far-north Ungava region 


which is also known as “New Que- 
bec.” Newfoundland has reserved 
the mineral right for Norancon up 


to December 31, 1946, on two large 
areas in Labrador. A crew of 34 
men, divided into three groups, has 
been at work and three radio 
equipped planes are utilized. All 
flying is under the direction of 
Air Commodore John Fauquier, 
while Wing Commander M. M. 
Smith, mining engineer, is in charge 
of flying maintenance and of all 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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Enquiries Inuited 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 


GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





R.G.S., Vancouver, B.C.—Personal- 
ly, I would retain shares of MAC- 
LEOD -COCKSHUTT GOLD MINES 
as I think they hold speculative appeal 
at the present time. The outlook for 
a future increase in output (probably 
to 1,000 tons daily) and earnings, 
appear bright and on top of this the 
company is also active in the explor- 
ation field. The accent in 1945 was on 
development, production being halted 
fer most of the year. Since milling 
was resumed in February a tonnage 
of 680 tons of ore daily has been 
attained, which was the rate at the 
previous peak in 1941-2, While the 
complexity of the ore structure re- 
quires the working of more stopes 
than is usually the case to maintain 
normal producticn, the ore picture has 
nevertheless continued to broaden 


from development on the new levels, 
8th, 9th, 10th and 11th, the lowest 
being at 1,700 feet. More plentiful 
labor would be of great assistance in 
carrying out the development of the 
numercus ore shoots indicated on 
various levels during the war. The 
present bottom horizon, judging from 
ore and structural information so far 
secured, .nay provide greater tonnage 
than any of the upper levels. 

H.R.E., Weston, Ont.—The net loss 
of FLEET AIRCRAFT LTD., now 
FLEET MANUFACTURING & AIR- 
CRAFT LTD., for the seven months 
ended July 31, 1946, was $198,099, ac- 
cording to the prospectus issued in 
connection with the offering of 120,- 
000 new shares at $5.25 a share by 
Harrison & Co., Toronto. A net pro- 
fit of $160,696, including $27,005 re- 


September 28, 194, 


ceived in dividends, was reported for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1945. Aircragy 
output of Fleet for 1947 is being cur. 
rently increased so that in 1947 2.99 
aircraft will be built with a Sales 
value of $5,500,000. 

W.R.S., Vancouver, B.C.—At JACK 
LAKE MINES, in the Fort Frances 
mining division, four miles east of 
Atikokan, in northwestern Ontario, a 
diamond drilling program is under. 
way to further test what is known ag 
the south showing. As yet there has 
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Background for Upturn? é a 4 : fo. 
By HARUSPEX , 075.f0 


,075-fo 
. ININ' 

THE ONE TO TWO-YEAR NEW YORK MARKET TREND: Down- 
side penetration of February 1946 low points by both the Dow-Jones 
Railroad and Industrial averages confirms a primary downtrend as 
under way, duration and extent indeterminate. 

THE SEVERAL MONTH TREND of the market is to be classed as 
downward from the May-June high points of 212.50 on the Dow-Jones Company Limited, has announced the 
Industrial average, 68.31 on the Rail average. appointment of Mr. John D. Harrison 

We see no technical evidence, to the present occasion, that the pri- as General Manager, succeeding Mr. 
mary downtrend established by breaking of the February lows has T. F. Walker, who has retired. Mr. 
reached a point of culmination. At the same time, there are various con- Harrison is well known in the legal 
siderations suggesting that a point of high susceptibility by the market profession throughout Canada. He was 
to important rally is being approached or has been reached. For one educated at the University of Toronto 
thing, stock prices, as reflected by the the Dow-Jones Industrial average, and Osgoode Hall. On being called to 
have declined some 50 points below their peak of last May and some the bar in 1934 he joined the legal 
20 points under their February lows. This comes at a time when, de- firm of Cronyn & Betts, assuming the 
spite certain economic maladjustments that justify uncertainty, there senior partnership on the death of Mr. 
are other factors, such as the large need for goods, the credit position F. C. Betts in 1938. ; 
of the country, and the inflationary potential, that are favorable to the Mr. Harrison served overseas with 
stock market. Furthermore, even though the bearish elements of the the Canadian Army for five years and 
picture, of which we regard the labor situation as primary, are to was appointed a member of The Order 
eventually gain control, it must not be overlooked that for the months of the British Empire. ‘ 
more immediately ahead there is a large segment of industry relatively 
free from this trouble and hence assured of good earnings. Many stocks 
in these industries have worked down to levels that seem reasonable. 
Lastly, the market has declined within the upper limits of a zone 
(168/137 on the Dow-Jones Industrial average) where progressively 
increasing support is to be anticipated. 
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Moderate rally here of two or three weeks’ duration, if followed by 
a subsequent lunge into a new low ground, might easily furnish the back- 
ground for a fundamental upturn. On the other hand, a slow rally, 
carrying over a several week or month intervai to around the 185/190 
level, would be more characteristic of 12 appreciable prolongation of 
the bear trend. This is on the thesis that such type of rally would per- 
mit a renewed period for distribution of stock, and hence lower the base 
of primary accumulation. 

On the basis of the several considerations outlined in the first para- 
graph, however, we would regard the present occasion as an excellent 
opportunity to exchange out of relatively unattractive companies into 
some of the more vital issues. In a decline of the character just wit- 
nessed, good stocks move off, temporarily, with the bad ones, and thus 
afford the investor the chance to make fairly advantageous shifts. 
Furthermore, for those inclined toward a trading turn, seale purchases 
of selected stocks (that is, issues where labor costs are low, earnings are 
currently proceeding at a favorable rate, and yields are attractive) at 
and under current levels should prove eventually advantageous. 
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OUR monthly booklet, “Investments”, 
contains, in addition to a wide list of 
offerings, a detailed comparison of the 


leading Canadian newsprint companies, 


Copies available upon request. 
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It is regular saving that counts. 
A Savings Account with che 
Canada Permanent will help. You 
can make payments by cheque. 
Your deposits earn 2%. You have 
a fund always available to meet 
obligations and emergencies. You 
feel secure. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 
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Head Office: 320 Bay St., Terenie 
Assets Exceed $67,000,000 
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DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 





1,257,000 | 1,214,000 | 1,085,000 
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Wilfred H. Denton 


A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY OF 
CANADIAN GOLD MINING STOCKS Commission Brokers in LISTED and UNLISTED 


A statistical record of the producing gold INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS a 
mines listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange lf 
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A Copy will be mailed to interested Investors upon written request. 
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for yeen no detailed repcrt as to results 
aft in this part ef the property. On the 
ur- north showing diamond drilling has 


00 | § indicated a length of between 550 and 










les 600 feet, with an average grade of 
around $12.85 per ton, across an aver- 

CK age width of over 46 inches, and to 
Ices a depth of at least 600 feet. If the 
of south zone fails to prove up to expec- 

0,a tations the company’s. consulting 
Jer. engineer suggests sinking of a three. 
1 as compartment shaft on the north zone. 
has @ pP.J.D., Hamilton, Ont.—The divi- 



















Sdend of 25 cents a share paid Sept. 
#14 on the Class “A” stock of GRAF- 
TON & CO., LTD., represents the ini- 
‘tial disbursement on the new shares 
Sand covers the quarter ending Sept. 
15. Authorized and issued capital con- 
sisting of 4,515 shares of common 
§isi00 par value was recently subdi- 
Pivided into 36,120 Class “A” shares 
Sicarrying a cumulative preferential 


ae 


"dividend of $1 a share per annum and 


Pikonvertible into Class “B” on a share 
Wor share basis and 36,120 Class “B” 
shares. This company operates a 
hain of 7 stores in Western Ontario 
etailing men’s and boys’ furnishings 
Sand ready-to-wear clothing and in 
Dune, 1946, an offering of 32,000 Class 
iA’ shares was made by A. E. Ames 
TR Co. at $21 per share. 





























Oo. G. S., Simcoe, Ont. — A new 
‘winze is being put down from the 
,075-foot level at ARNTFIELD 





INING CORP., to provide access 

ore recently disclosed by dia- 
mond drilling. The first station of 
e five new levels to be established 
Ras been cut at an inclined depth of 
$225 feet, and it is hoped to have 
The shaft completed to the objective 
1,825 feet by the end of the year. 
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rrison 
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The winze is approximately 200 feet 
northeast of the main shaft. Arnt- 
field, a former gold producer, holds 
2,110 acres in Beauchastel township, 
in the Rouyn district of Quebec. I 
understand that preparations have 
been made to hoist 300 tons of ore 
per day when production is resumed 
early next year but no steps will be 
taken towards re-equipping the mili 
until the shaft is completed. New 
hoists, both for the surface at No. 2 
shaft and for the new No. 4 shaft, 
are now being installed and all 
underground equipment is reported 
on the property for the new hoisting 
set-up. The grade of the new ore 
indicated by drilling below the 1,075- 
foot horizon is expected to average 
close to $9 per ton, and officials are 
confident a good profit can be se- 
cured. 

W. R. T., Vancouver, B.C. — Yes, 
SMELTER GOLD MINES is still in 
existence. It owns 500,000 shares of 
Oracle Yellowknife Gold Mines re- 
ceived for claims staked and retains 
its original property in the God's 
Lake area of Manitoba, the value of 
which property has yet to be deter- 
mined. Other property holdings are 
held in the Wampum Lake area of 
Ontario and the Yellowknife district. 

W.T.B., Winona, Ont.—A diamond 
drilling program has been proceeding 
at LINGSIDE GOLD MINES. The 
property adjoins west cf Lingman 
Lake Gold Mines and the drilling is in 
hopes of duplicating the promising 
conditions at Lingman Lake, where 
shaft sinking is now’ underway. 
Steeloy Mining Corporation which 
holds a large block of Lingman Lake 
stcck also has a substantial interest 
in Lingside Gold Mines. Steeloy re- 
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twice or three times as great. 
The STOCK APPRAISER  di- 
vides stocks into three Groups 
according to their normal velo- 
city in relation to the Averages. 
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GROUP ‘A’’—Investment Stocks 





GROUP ‘‘C’’—Speculations 


The Stock Appraiser 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


ena a investment depends on knowing two things:—(1) What 
to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser— 
a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. 

All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 


GROUP ‘‘B’’—Speculative Investments 


A stock rated Favorable or Neutral-Plus has considerably more 


The better grade investment 


The Factors affecting the long- 
er term movements of a com- 
pany’s shares are ascertained 
from a study of their normal 
habits. Predominant Factors are 
shown as: 

1. FAVORABLE 
2. NEUTRAL or 
3. UNATTRACTIVE 

































JNLISTED 


ICKS 


& Co. 4 


Exchang® 


attraction than those with a lower rating, but it is imperative that 
purchases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due re- 
gard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of the 
Averages. 


4 The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed 
as a percentage of the yield of any stock, thus showing at a glance the 


relative investment value placed on it by the “bloodless verdict of 
the market-place.”’ 





The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited 


"> PRICE 30 Aug 46 





— $32.50 Averages Ogilvie 
YIELD 7 3.0°/. 
INVESTMENT INDEX — 133 Last 12 months Up 27.6% Up 14.0% 
GROUP _ sone Last 1 month Up 8% Down 7.3°/. 
FACTORS — Neutral 1942 low—1946 high Up 160.0% Up 100.0% 








RATIO SCALE MONTHLY MOVEMENT CHART “—o Bi 
Averages superimposed — dotted line. a 


OGILVIE FLOUR ae 34} 
A reasonably conservative common stock. 7 
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|, | Vertical lines represent monthly 
range of Ogilvie; dotted line is the 
26 trend of the Industrial Averages. 











UMMARY: Ogilvie Flour normally sells on a lower yield basis than 
ithe average common stock because of its well-earned dividend and its 
Strong financial position. Its current Investment Index of 133 is as 
"high as it has been at any time in the past 18 months. 

Ogilvie’s sell off in the current decline is not likely to be nearly as 
reat as that of many other common stocks. On the other hand, with- 
Dut an increase in the dvidend it can hardly be considered as outstand- 
ngly attractive in view of the many stocks that are, apparently, 
Pproaching the bargain counter. 

Nevertheless, Ogilvie remains a stock for the conservative investor 
0 acquire when available on a more liberal yield basis. It is a legal 
muvestment for insurance companies. 


OTE: This series of Stock Appraisals in Saturday Night was com- 
henced at a time when the Averages seemed to be near the top of a 
Ong bull movement and it has thus been necessary to confine analyses, 
hiefly, to stocks in Group ‘‘A’’, with Neutral ratings, and which would 
Ow reasonable resistance to the anticipated decline that has just re- 
ently taken place. At the proper time we hope to provide analyses 
f the more speculative groups, particularly those with better-than- 
erage ratings. 














ported in June that Lingside had been 
provided with $197,500 to that time 
for the proposed program. I have as 
yet seen no details of the results of 
the drilling so far on the Lingside 
property which comprises 14 claims. 
Lingman Lake has been pioneering in 
the Lingman Lake area of the Patricia 
district, Ontario, and an independent 
report on the property described it as 
a very promising gold prospect and 
said that results justified extensive 
additional development. 

A.J.W., Valleyfield, Que.—I am un- 
able to find any record of activity on 
the part of either BEAR LAKE 
MINES or KITSAULT-EAGLE SIL- 
VER MINES for years back, and I 
understand the charter of RELI- 
ANCE MINING CO. was cancelled 
over 10 years ago by the Manitoba 
government. The last address I have 
for Bear Lake is c/o John T. Boyd, 
president, 61 Waterloo Street, Win- 
nipeg, and for Kitsault-Eagle, W.G. 
M. Morris, Standard Bank Bldg., 
Vancouver, president. 

B.K.J., Winnipeg, Man.—A large 
tonnage operation is indicated at 
WASA LAKE MINES, where shaft 
sinking is under way. The first stage 
of this program has been completed 
and cross-cutting is now proceeding 
on the 400-foot (second) level to the 
ore zone, which should be reached 
this month. After the third level is 
established the second and third hori- 
zons will be developed and it is likely 
sinking to the fifth floor which will 
be carried on simultaneously. The de- 
velopment program at Wasa is laid 
out with a view to ultimately handl- 
ing up to 1,500 tons cf ore per day. 
Indicated in the main ore zone, ac- 
cording to pre-development estimates 
on the basis of diamond drilling, 
there is 1,980,000 tons averaging 
$6.69 uncut and $5.95 cut. Allowing 
20% dilution there would be 2,375,000 
tons running $5.67 uncut and $5.07 
cut. Substantial orebodies have also 
been indicated in the eastern and 
southern ore zones and the latter is 
probably higher grade than the main 
ore zone. 

J. J. P., Jarvis, Ont.—_UPPER 
SEINE GOLD MINES went into 
bankruptcy in June, 1942, and the 
Guaranty Trust Company of Toronto, 
was appointed trustee. The assets 
were later purchased from. the 
trustee by Sawbill Lake Mines. I 
understand the secured creditors 
were paid in full, the deferred cred- 
itors partially paid, but there were 
no dividends for unsecured creditors. 
There was no equity for sharehold- 
ers of Upper Seine except for those 
who subscribed for stock in the new 
company. 

K.R., Toronto, Ont.—The iast dia- 
mond drilling at TOBICO GOLD 
MINES, in Gauthier township, Larder 
Lake area, was in 1944 and this was 
discontinued owing to the shortage of 
labor. At that time more diamond 
drilling was planned. As far as I am 
aware the company has no funds in 
its treasury but still has half a million 


shares unissued, 
« 








Canada’s Best 


**There is no better investment than 


Dominion of Canada Bonds” 


All issues bought —sold—quoted. 


Mail or telephone inquiries 
receive prompt attention. 


Wood, 


Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Winnipeg TORONTO Vancouver 
Ottawa Montreal! New York Victoria 
London, Eng. Hamilton Kitchener London. Ont. 























ORANGE CRUSH LIMITED 


and its subsidiary Companies 





This Company has rapidly increased its sales and 
earnings in Canada. Its recent acquisition of 76% of 
the United States Company (Orange Crush, Illinois) 
carries with it certain established markets and the sell- 
ing rights to “Orange Crush” in seventy-five countries 
of the world. 

The Management’s demonstrated ability to aggres- 
sively direct the affairs of the Company would indicate 
that full advantage will be taken of the opportunities 
for expansion of business in the newly opened and 
partialiy developed markets of the United States, South 
and Central America and Australia. 

The growth possibilities of this Company appear to 
lend decided attractiveness to the common shares. 

Enquiries are invited. An analysis of the above Com- 
pany is available on request. 


A. B. DAVIDSON & CO., LIMITED 


80 King Street West 
TORONTO 
ADel. 3381 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Social Security Measures Do Not 
Solve the Individual'’s Problem 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Without denying the desirability 
or need of the establishment of 
soundly-based social security or 
social insurance schemes, it must 
be admitted that at best they 
represent only a basic layer of 
family security and do not fully 
meet the needs for protection of 
the great majority of workers. 

An examination of fhe benefits 
provided under the Social 
Security Act which has been in 
operation in the United States 
since Jan. 1, 1937, makes it plain 
that these benefits must be 
supplemented by the individual 
through life insurance or other 
means if he is to secure adequate 
protection. 


T IS now about a hundred years 

since the soundness of the life in- 
surance method of providing secur- 
ity for the individual and his de- 
pendents on a voluntary basis be- 
came recognized. In the intervening 
years the growth of this form of 
protection against “the hazards, 
changes and chances of this mortal 
life’ has demonstrated that the great 
majority of salary and wage earn- 
ers realize that if they want to be 


sure of their future security they 
must make some provision for it 
themselves by thrift and saving 


rather than depend upon the state to 
previde them at the public ex- 
pense. 

That is not to say that soundly 
based social security measures are 


necessary. They are 
needed in order to provide a meas- 
ure of security for those who are 
not in a position to make any such 
provision for themselves. Of course 


not desirable 01 


the extent of the social security 
benefits which can be made available 
in any country is limited to the 
amount of funds which can be col- 
lected from the workers and othei 
taxpayers for this purpose. These 
benefits cannot be financed by the 





ATTENDS 1946 MILLION 
DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 


oe Fe 


NEVILLE H. EVELY, 
One of seven Canadians to qualify 
through the personal sale of new busi- 
ness in excess of $1 million in one 
year, Mr. Evely has just returned from 
attendance at the 1946 Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters held, this 
year, at French Lick Springs, Indiana. 
He is Toronto Life Branch Manager for 
the Prudential of England. % 





government on borrowed money, as 
deficit financing cannot be kept up 
indefinitely in this or any other 
country. Even in a rich country like 
the United States, the Social Secur- 
ity Act, which has been in force 
since Jan. 1, 1937 provides only lim- 
ited benefits and does not meet the 
needs of most workers for financial 
security. 


Not All Covered 


Not all workers are eligible for 
the benefits provided by the Act, 
only those engaged in certain occu- 
pations, and the amount of the bene- 
fit a worker or his dependents will 
receive depends upon how long he 
has worked in a job covered by the 
Act and what the amount of his aver- 
age monthly wages has been. 

In order to be eligible to receive 
a monthly retirement income at age 
65, the individual must have worked 
not less than 40 quarter-years—that 
is, ten years—in jobs covered by the 
Act. These 40 quarter-years need 
not be consecutive, but during this 
time his salary or wages must be not 
less than $50 a quarter-year. Then 
the worker becomes what is termed 
a fully insured employee, and even 
if thereafter he quits his job and 
never works again he becomes en- 
titled to a certain amount of retire- 
ment income at age 65. 

What monthly income the worker 
will receive at age 65 depends, how- 
ever, upon the number of years he 
has worked in a covered occupation 
before reaching age 65 except that 
special provision was made when 
the Act was passed in 1937 for the 
case of older workers who would 
reach age 65 before they had time 
to work 40 quarter-years. Thus if 
such a worker has been employea 
three years in a covered occupation 
and the monthly average of his to- 
tal earnings is $50, he receives, if 
single or without eligible dependents, 
$20.60 per month, and, if married 
and his wife is 65 or over, $30.90 per 
month. 


$100 a Month or Over 


If the average monthly earnings 
of this worker are $100 a month, he 
receives, if single or without eligible 
dependents, $25.75 per month, and. 
if married and his wife is also 65 or 
over, $38.63 per month. If his aver- 
age monthly earnings are $150 a 


month, he receives. if single, $39.90 
per month, and, if married, $46.35 


per month. If earnings average $200 
a month, he receives, if single, $36.- 
05. and, if married, $54.08. If aver- 
age earnings are $250 a month. he 
receives, if single, $41.20, and, if 
married, $61.90 per month. 

There is a gradual increase in the 
amount of the monthly income in 
accordance with the number of years 
the worker has been employed in a 
covered occupation before reaching 
age 65. If he has worked 40 years in 
such employment before reaching 
age 65 and his average monthly 
earnings have been $50, he receives, 
if single or without eligible depen- 
dents, $28.00 per month, and, if mar- 
ried and his wife is also 65 or over, 
he receives $40 per month. 

If he has worked 40 years in a 
covered occupation and his average 
monthly earnings have been $100, 
he receives, if single or without eligi- 
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ble dependents, $35.00 per month, 
and, if married and his wife is also 
65 or over, he receives $52.50 per 





THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG,MAHITOBA 


AGENCY BUILDING 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. 
407 AVENUE BUILDING 
1 ROYAL BANK BUILDING 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 
BRANDON, MAN. 


month. If his monthly earnings aver- 
age $150, he receives, if single, 
$42.00, and, if married, $63.00 per 
month. If earnings average $200 a 
month, he receives, if single, $49.00, 
and, if married, $73.50 per month. If 
earnings average $250 a month, he 
receives, if single, $56.00, and, if 
married, $84.00 per month. 


Death Benefits 
It is not to be overlooked that the 


the protection of themselves and 
their dependents against the two 
main financial risks they face—liv- 
ing too long and dying too soon. 

e e 


o e 
Inquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 


I would like to be informed as to 
the amount of the fire insurance bus- 
iness transacted in Canada by the 


American Reserve Insurance Com. 
pany, which has an office in Ham. 
ilton, Ont., and also the amount of 
its assets and liabilities in this coun. 
try. Is this company regularly 
licensed here and has it a Govern. 
ment deposit for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders? 
—L. B., Welland, Ont. 
American Reserve Insurance Com. 
pany, with head office in New York 
and Canadian head office in Hamil. 
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me 
Act fixes a minimum and a maxi- THE 
mum amount of benefit payable to a f 
single person or his family. The mi- FERTELLAY Compa ny 0 ana | 
nimum is $10 a month and the maxi 
mum is $85 a month. There are also HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 
rn h daaie te es AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
oamne OF & lump sum to the face IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
of a deceased worker. If the widow E. D. GOODERHAM, President A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
is 65 or over and the husband was : 
fully insured, she receives a monthly 
income of 75 per cent of the amount 
payable to a single worker as shown 
in the foregoing paragraphs. If the 
husband was fully or currently in- GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS SINCE 1878 
sured, the widow, any age, with de- SS 
ee ee eee 371 BAY STREET, TORONTO—PHONE EL. 3332 |—= 
age also receives a monthly income - : = 
of 75 per cent of the amount payable 
to a single worker. 
Each dependent child under 18 : . : . 
yetes of ame else reudives: a thuntiily The Pioneer’s only protection against natural haz- 
income of 50 per cent of the amount ards was his courage, his strength and his rifle. 
payable to a single worker, if parent 
was fully or currently insured, and 
the same amount is payable to each 
dependent parent over 65 years of 
age, if the deceased worker was fully 
insured. There is also provision for 
the payment of a lump sum in the 
case of a widow under 65 years of 
age, if the husband was fully or cur- 
rently insured. “Fully insured” 
means that the worker must have 
received $50 or more in covered em- 
ployment for at least half of the 
quarter-years between age 21 and 
age 65 or death, or between 1937 and 
age 65, if over age 21 in 1936. Forty 
quarter-years are sufficient in anv 
case. “Currently insured” means that Today a modern development has come to his aid. 
the worker must have received $50 x, ; 
or more per quarter year in covered That development is insurance. To thousands of 
employment for at least 12 of the =f = as : 
aie ais: tae Gee policyholders, The Portage Mutual isa solid 
the quarter-year in which he died. “Shield of Protection” against the ever present 
It is to be noted that in no case ; ; ‘ 
will the monthly income payable on threat of Fire or Windstorm. This company has 
the death of a worker in a covered : . . . 
emplcyment exceed $85, no matter for sixty-two years given maximum security at 
how many children there are for the re 
widow to support, or how long the minimum fates. 
worker has been employed in a 
covered occupation. It is apparent EST. 1884 
that social security measures, good as =: 
far as they go, do not provide what 
would be regarded by most workers as PO R TA G E LA Pp R A i R | E 
a comfortable retirement income for 
their later years, nor do they pro- MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
py Sf me app ee Pia Bin HEAD OFFICE - PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
ow wi ependent children. They 
must be supplemented by _ other WINNIPEG + REGINA » EDMONTON 
means, and life insurance offers a 
safe and satisfactory way in which FIRE and W/NDSTORM 
workers may provide adequately for 
& OO 
THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
Incorporated in Upper Canada 1833 | 
| 
FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, CASUALTY AND AVIATION INSURANCE | 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
E. A. BROWNELL GEO. A. MORROW FINANCIAL POSITION 
poets ee ey tacliot, Set ee Oe | eee at. Ce 
HERBERT C. COX 
Chairman of the coaeee Board, Canada Life . ge semanas pom Assets 
ssurance Compan irector, Toront avin oan Compan 
bac state ink caus Life go Retienae lees $8,993,461.00 
WILFRID M. COX, K.C. 
Barrister, etc. SIR oe be pret die agg M.C. Liabilities to the Public 
a a $4,755,524.00 
W. J. HASTIE 
Vice-President, Central Canada Loan & Savings W. M. O'CONNOR P 
A ‘ Company : President, National Trust Company Limited Capital 
Director, National Trust Company Limited Director, Central Canada Loan & Savings Company $750,000.00 


S. H. LOGAN 


Commerce 


W. E. MEIKLE 


Chairman of the Board, Canadian Bank of 


Director, Imperial Life Assurance Company 


Vice-President, Osler, Hammond & Nanton Limited 


K. M. PRINGLE 


President, 


G. STUBINGTON 


Vice-President and Managing Director 
HON. LEIGHTON McCARTHY, P.C., K.C., LL.D. 
Director, Canada Life Assurance Company 
Director, The Bank of Nova Scotia 


KENNETH THOM 


HENRY J. WYATT 


Dominion Securities Corporation Limited 


General Manager ot the Company 


Director, Marine Midland Trust Co. of N.Y. 





Surplus above Capital 
$3,487,937.00 


Losses paid since 
organization 
$87,768,985.00 














Head Office — TORONTO 


_ Branches and Agencies throughout the Wo 
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ton, was formed in 1926 by the amal- 
vamation of the American Fire In- 
surance Company of New York and 
the Union Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany. It has been operating in Can- 
ada under Dominion registry since 
1926. It is regularly licensed in this 
country and has a deposit of $190,000 
with the Government at Ottawa for 
the sole protection of Canadian 
policyholders. Latest Government 
figures show that at the end of 1944 
the total amount of fire insurance in 
force in the company in Canada was 
¢19.074,630, with total premiums of 
$18,133. Its total assets in Canada 
were $242,631, while its total liabili- 
ties in this country amounted to 
$107,744, showing an excess of assets 
in Canada over liabilities in Canada 
of $134,887. Its total income in Can- 
ada in 1944 was $155,248, and its to- 
tal losses and expenses incurred in 
this country were $129,903. The paid 
up capital of the company is $1,000, - 
000; all claims are readily collect- 
able, and the company is safe to in- 
sure with. 


News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 43) 
exploration work on the coastal re- 
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stricted area. Work this year con- 
sisted of flying low over the area 
and when interesting conditions are 
seen, the plane lands at the nearest 
lake and a party goes in to have a 
look. This season’s work has largely 
been hunting out sections on which 


* to concentrate trenching and drill- 


) ing in 1947. 


j Another new gold find, and one 


with indications of being important, 
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Branches on and after FRIDAY, the FIRST day 





“is reported as a result of this season’s 
+) prospecting. 
on behalf of Bankfield, Lake For- 
tune and Towagmac Mines on a lake 
Fin Ontario close to the Manitoba 
Mhoundary. Exact location of the dis. 


This find was made 





THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 239 


> NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND OF 
“TWENTY CENTS per share on the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been declared for 
“Whe quarter ending 31st October 1946 and that 
same will be payable at the Bank and its 


Ye! NOVEMBER next, to Shareholders of record 
78! the close of business on 30th September 
4946. The Transfer Books will not be closed 


By Order of the Board 


i S. M. WEDD 
4 General Manage: 
Boronto 13th September. 1044 








} KERR-ADDISON 
GOLD MINES LIMITED 


ps (No Personal Liability) 
INTERIM DIVIDEND NO. 38 


a Notice is hereby given that an interim 
dividend of five cents per share has been 


Spear 


declared on the issued capital stock of 
} the company, payable in Canadian funds 
en ‘Tuesday, October 29th, 1946, to 
hareholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, September 30th, 
1946. 
By Order of the Board. 
G. A. CAVIN, 
i Secretary-Treasurer. 
: Toronto, Ontario, 
Sept. 17, 1946. 














NOTICE 


hereby given that the Patriotic Assurance 
npany Limited has been granted by the 
Minion Insurance Department, Certificate of 
Bistry No. C1070 authorizing it to transact 
Canada the business of EARTHQUAKE IN- 
IRANCE, limited to the insurance of the same 
perty as is insured under a policy of fire 
urance of the company, in addition to the 
sses for which it is already registered. 
ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 
Manager. 




























NOTICE 


hereby given that the London and County 
lranc> Company Limited has been granted 
the Dominion Insurance Department, Certifi- 
of Registry No. C1069 authorizing it to 
Msact in Canada the business of EARTH- 
AAKE INSURANCE, limited to the insurance 
the same property as is insured under a 
icy of fire insurance of the company, in 
ition to the classes for which it is already 
stered. 
ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 
Manager. 





NOTICE 


hereby given that the Planet Assurance 
mePany Limited has been granted by the 

inion Insurance Department, Certificate of 
Stry No. C1071 authorizing it to transact 
‘neda the business of EARTHQUAKE IN- 
ANCE, limited to the insurance of the same 
erty as is insured under a policy of fire 
rance of the company, in addition to the 
es for which it is already registered. 


ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 








Manager. 


covery has not yet been made known 
but it is stated to have been on a 
narrow point on a small island. - Vi- 
sible gold was apparent in a quartz 
vein cutting a carbonated greenstone 
band. Assays from 0.14 oz to 0.84 oz. 
were secured from samples of two, 
three and four feet in a section 50 
feet long where the point had been 
washed clean. Another showing, 450 
feet away, and apparently an exten- 
sion, gave an assay of 0.72 oz. Gold 
was also discovered in a shearing on 
another island 1,200 feet distant and 
all three showings appear to be in 
line. 


A re-organization of Beattie Gold 
Mines (Quebec) Ltd. is proposed to 
provide finances to permit continua- 
tion of rehabilitation work and put 
the company in a position to com- 
plete the undertaking and also ex- 
pedite exploration work to open up 
and explore more of the three-mile 
length owned along the north and 
south porphyry contacts. The di- 
rectors suggest the reduction of the 
authorized capitalization from 6,000 - 
000 shares of $1 par to 3,000,000 
shares $2 par, and then to increase 
the authorized capital to 5,000,090 
shares of $2 par. Shareholders are to 
be offered rights to buy the new $2 
par stock at $1.25 a share on a basis 
of one for two held and by agreement 
Ventures Lt, and Nipissing Mines 
will purchase stock not taken up by 
other shareholders. It is also pro- 
posed to change the name to Con- 
solidated Beattie Mines Ltd. Pre- 
sident W. B. Maxwell expects it will 
be next January before production 
commences from the main mine, and 
then it will be on a basis of from 
850 to 1,000 tons per day. There is 
an estimated tonnage in the Beattie 
Mine above the ninth level of 5,051,- 
000 tons of which 3,177,000 tons will 
be locked off in the isolated “Glory 
hole” section until the clay is taken 
out. The estimated recoverable 
value of this 3,177,000 tons or ore is 
about $11,000,000 and it is expected 
mining costs will be comparatively 
low due to it now being partially 
broken. The mill is now on a daily 
production rate of 700 to 800 tons 
and it is expected this can be main- 
tained until production can be ob- 
tained. from the Beattie. 

With an impressive ore potential 
the Polaris-Taku Mining Company is 
now proposing an increase in mil- 
ling capacitv to 500 tons daily within 
a year at its gold mine in the Atlin 
mining division of British Columbia. 
Further in the opinion of the con- 
sulting geologist, Dr. G. C. McCart- 
ney, it is entirely likely that within 
a short time a plant capable of treat- 
ing double the proposed amount 
would be in operation. The milling 
rate envisaged by the geologist would 
give Polaris-Taku the largest mill- 
ing rate in the province, and indica- 
tions point to its becoming one of 
British Columbia’s outstanding gold 
producers. Before suspension of 
operations in 1942 by the Congdon 
interests of Duluth, Minn. a _ shaft 
was sunk to a depth of 450 feet below 
the main level, above which there 
were four developed by tunnels. Be- 
fore suspension of operations re- 
serves of 354,469 tons averaging 0.343 
oz. gold per. ton were estimated. 
When the new operators, Transcon- 
tinental Resources, W. B. Milner and 
associates took over the operation 
the shaft was put down another 300 
feet and two more levels provided. 
This has now reached its objective 
and lateral work commenced 

A consolidation of properties locat- 
ed in Eby, Teck, and Grenfell town- 
ships, Kirkland Lake area, under the 
name of Baldwin Consclidated Mines 
has just been announced. The merger 
takes in the interests of Baldwin- 
Kirkland Gold Mines, Kelmar Mines, 
Lucky Kirkland Gold Mines and other 
properties. A firm underwriting of 
$74,500 has been made to the new 
company’s treasury. Approximately 
$300,000 has been expended by pre- 
decessor companies on exploration 
and the sinking of a two-comnartment 
shaft, with four levels established. 

e 
With completion of a dump shaft 
from the headframe to the waste bin, 

Elder Mines will be ready to com- 
mence underground operations. Part 
of the underground equipment has 
been delivered and the balance is ex- 
pected within the next two months. 


Shares of Elder Mines, replacing the 
old listing of Elder Gold Mines, were 
posted for trading on September 3. 
The authorized capital of Elder Mines 
is 3,000,000 shares. Each two issued 
shares of Elder Gold Mines become 
one share of Elder Mines, making 
issued capital 1,925,003 and leaving 
1,074,997 in the treasury. 
e 


Two new companies were formed 
earlier in the year by Dome Ex- 
ploration (Canada) Ltd. to take over 


property interests along the Porcu- 
e 


pine-Destor break in Garrison town- 
ship, Lightning River district, Ont- 
ario, and on what is known as New. 
field Mines an important drill hole 
discovery is reported. Conditions 
are reported to be similar to those 
in the Porcupine camp and results 
the most favorable from years of 
efforts to trace the definite exten- 
sion of the Porcupine camp east- 
ward. Underneath 50 to 300 feet of 
clay and other overburden four ore 
intersections were cut in 130 feet of 
(Continued on Page 48) 


NOTICE OF REGISTRY 


Notice is hereby given that Certificate of Regis- 
try No. C.1067 has been issued to the Standard 
Insurance Company of New York authorizing 
it to transact in Canada the business of Fire 
Insurance, Autédmobile Insurance, excluding in- 
surance against liability for loss or damage to 
persons caused by an automobile or the use or 
operation thereof, Earthquake Insurance, Ex- 
plosion Insurance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, 
Hail Insurance, Impact by Vehicles Insurance, 
Inland Transportation Insurance, Personal Pro- 
perty Insurance, Real Property Insurance, 
Sprinkler Leakage Insurance, Water Damage 
Insurance and Windstorm Insurance, to the 
extent authorized by the Insurance Laws of the 
State of New York. 


Mr. T. W. Gooding, Toronto, Ontario, has been 
appointed Canadian Chief Agent. 

















Private Wire 
to 
Montreal and 
New York 








Via His Majesty’s Mail 


Many of our clients do business with us solely “via mail”. They write for 
information about a specific security and, by return mail, we send the perti- 
nent data. This enables them to coldly sum up the merits 
and reach their own decision, be it to buy or sr cet upon facts. 


If you are interested in any security, ask us for particulars. 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
330 BAY STREET 


Brantford 


Hamilton 


of the security 


TORONTO 


Brampton Vancouver 


























(PLEASE PRIN! 
CLEARLY) 
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SALMITA NORTHWEST MINES LIMITED 


Cornell & Company, (J. W. C. Cornell, sole owner), 
73 Adelaide St. W., 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please forward to me as soon as ready, Dr. 
Banfield’s latest report on the Salmita operation in the Northwest Territories, 
together with the Diamond Drill assays and other pertinent information. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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LET ME CALL THE 
ELECTRICIAN, DEAR, 
You DON'T KNOW 
ANYTHING ABOUT 
ELECTRICITY 





FIXTURE YOURSELF... 


DJEVER POOH,POOH THE WIFE'S SUGGESTION | 
THAT YoU CALL THE ELECTRICIAN AS YOU | 
DECIOE TO FIX THAT BROKEN ELECTRIC 


THERE 


WITH 








YUN WA W Mt 


WHATS WRONG 


AND You PUTTER AROUND WITH 
PLIERS AND ADHESIVE TAPE UNTIL 
| You FINALLY GET IT FIXEO..- 






You ARE, 
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i AWS 


BuT WHEN You SWITCH ON THE CURRENT 
A COUPLE OF HUNDRED VOLTS Hit You 
ANDO EVERY FUSE INTHE HOUSE BURNS OUT 
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| KNEW THAT WouLD | 
HAPPEN. You MIGHT 
HAVE SET THE House > 


Ta 


oes MAN,OH MAN, DO''EVER SHEEPISHLY 
AGREE THAT HIRING A QUALIFIED 
ELECTRICIAN IS MUCH WISER AND SAFER J 


FIRE. I'M GOING 4 
CALL AN ELECTRICIAN 9 
RIGHT NOW 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





month. If his monthly earnings aver- 
age $150, he_ receives, 
$42.00, 


if single, 


and, if married, $63.00 per 


month. If earnings average $200 a 


Social Security Measures Do Not 
Solve the Individual’s Problem 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Without denying the desirability 
or need of the establishment of 
soundly-based social security or 
social insurance schemes, it must 
be admitted that at best they 
represent only a basic layer of 
family security and do not fully 
meet the needs for protection of 
the great majority of workers. 

An examination of fhe benefits 
provided under the Social 
Security Act which has been in 
operation in the United States 
since Jan. 1, 1937, makes it plain 
that these benefits must be 
supplemented by the individual 
through life insurance or other 
means if he is to secure adequate 
protection. 


T IS now about a hundred years 

since the soundness of the life in- 
surance method of providing secur- 
ity for the individual and his de- 
pendents on a voluntary basis be- 
came recognized. In the intervening 
years the growth of this form of 
protection against “the hazards, 
changes and chances of this mortal 
life’ has demonstrated that the great 
majority of salary and wage earn- 
ers realize that if they want to be 
sure of their future security they 
must make some provision for it 
themselves by thrift and saving 


rather than depend upon the state to 
previde it for them at the public ex- 
pense. 

That is to say that soundly 
based social security measures are 


necessary. They are 
needed in order to provide a meas- 
ure of security for those who are 
not in a position to make any such 
provision for themselves. Of course 
the extent of the social security 
benefits which can be made available 
in any country is limited to the 
amount of funds which can be col- 
lected from the workers and othei 
taxpayers for this purpose. These 
benefits cannot be financed by the 


not desirable o1 





ATTENDS 1946 MILLION 
DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 


EVELY, C.L.U 

qualify 
through the personal sale of new busi- 
million in one 
year, Mr. Evely has just returned from 


NEVILLE H. 


One of seven Canadians to 


ness in excess of $1 


1946 Million Dollar 
National Associa- 


attendance at the 
Round Table of the 
tion of Life Underwriters held, this 
year, at French Lick Springs, Indiana. 
He is Toronto Life Branch Manager for 
the Prudential of England. * 








government on borrowed money, as 
deficit financing cannot be kept up 
indefinitely in this or any other 
country. Even in a rich country like 
the United States, the Social Secur- 
ity Act, which has been in force 
since Jan. 1, 1937 provides only lim- 
ited benefits and does not meet the 
needs of most workers for financial 
security. 


Not All Covered 


Not all workers are eligible for 
the benefits provided by the Act, 
only those engaged in certain occu- 
pations, and the amount of the bene- 
fit a worker or his dependents will 
receive depends upon how long he 
has worked in a job covered by the 
Act and what the amount of his aver- 
age monthly wages has been. 

In order to be eligible to receive 
a monthly retirement income at age 
65, the individual must have worked 
not less than 40 quarter-years—that 
is, ten years—in jobs covered by the 
Act. These 40 quarter-years need 
not be consecutive, but during this 
time his salary or wages must be not 
less than $50 a quarter-year. Then 
the worker becomes what is termed 
a fully insured employee, and even 
if thereafter he quits his job and 
never works again he becomes en- 
titled to a certain amount of retire- 
ment income at age 65. 

What monthly income the worker 
will receive at age 65 depends, how- 
ever, upon the number of years he 
has worked in a covered occupation 
before reaching age 65 except that 
special provision was made when 
the Act was passed in 1937 for the 
case of older workers who would 
reach age 65 before they had time 
to work 40 quarter-years. Thus if 
such a worker has been employed 
three years in a covered occupation 
and the monthly average of his to- 
tal earnings is $50, he receives, if 
single or without eligible dependents, 
$20.60 per month, and, if married 
and his wife is 65 or over, $30.90 per 
month. 


$100 a Month or Over 


If the average monthly earnings 
of this worker are $100 a month, he 
receives, if single or without eligible 
dependents, $25.75 per month, and. 
if married and his wife is also 65 or 
over, $38.63 per month. If his aver- 
age monthly earnings are $150 a 
month, he receives. if single, $39.90 
per month, and, if married, $46.35 
per month. If earnings average $200 
a month, he receives, if single, $36.- 
05. and, if married, $54.08. If aver- 
age earnings are $250 a month. he 
receives, if single, $41.20, and, if 
married, $61.90 per month. 

There is a gradual increase in the 
amount of the monthly income in 
accordance with the number of years 
the worker has been employed in a 
covered occupation before reaching 
age 65. If he has worked 40 years in 
such employment before reaching 
age 65 and his average monthly 
earnings have been $50, he receives, 
if single or without eligible depen- 
dents, $28.00 per month, and, if mar- 
ried and his wife is also 65 or over, 
he receives $40 per month. 

If he has worked 40 years in a 
covered occupation and his average 
monthly earnings have been $100, 
he receives, if single or without eligi- 








ble dependents, $35.00 per month, 
| and, if married and his wife is also 
} 65 or over, he receives $52.50 per 


THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


AGENCY BUILDING 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. 
407 AVENUE BUILDING 
1 ROYAL BANK BUILDING 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 
BRANDON, MAN. 


month, he receives, if single, $49.00, 
and, if married, $73.50 per month. If 
earnings average $250 a month, he 


receives, if single, $56.00, and, if 
married, $84.00 per month. 


Death Benefits 


It is not to be overlooked that the » 


Act fixes a minimum and a maxi- 
mum amount of benefit payable to a 
single person or his family. The mi- 
nimum is $10 a month and the maxi 
mum is $85 a month. There are also 
provisions for the payment of death 
benefits in the form of a monthly in- 
come or a lump sum to the family 
of a deceased worker. If the widow 
is 65 or over and the husband was 
fully insured, she receives a monthly 
income of 75 per cent of the amount 
payable to a single worker as shown 
in the foregoing paragraphs. If the 
husband was fully or currently in- 
sured, the widow, any age, with de- 
pendent children under 18 years of 
age also receives a monthly income 
of 75 per cent of the amount payable 
to a single worker. 

Each dependent child under 18 
years of age also receives a monthly 
income of 50 per cent of the amount 
payable to a single worker, if parent 
was fully or currently insured, and 
the same amount is payable to each 
dependent parent over 65 years of 
age, if the deceased worker was fully 
insured. There is also provision for 
the payment of a lump sum in the 
case of a widow under 65 years of 
age, if the husband was fully or cur- 
rently insured. “Fully insured” 
means that the worker must have 
received $50 or mcre in covered em- 
ployment for at least half of the 
quarter-years between age 21 and 
age 65 or death, or between 1937 and 
age 65, if over age 21 in 1936. Forty 
quarter-years are sufficient in anv 
case. “Currently insured” means that 
the worker must have received $50 
or more per quarter year in covered 
employment for’ at least 12 of the 
quarter-years immediately preceding 
the quarter-year in which he died. 

It is to be noted that in no case 
will the monthly income payable on 
the death of a worker in a covered 
emplcyment exceed $85, no matter 
how many children there are for the 


_ widow to support, or how long the 


worker has been employed in a 
covered occupation. It is apparent 
that social security measures, good as 
far as they go, do not provide what 
would be regarded by most workers as 
a comfortable retirement income for 
their later years, nor do they pro- 
vide an adequate income for a wi- 
dow with dependent children. They 
must be supplemented by other 
means, and life insurance offers a 
safe and satisfactory way in which 


the protection of themselves and 
their dependents against the two 
main financial risks they face—liv- 
ing too long and dying too soon. 

e e 


e a 
Inquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 


I would like to be informed as to 
the amount of the fire insurance bus- 
iness transacted in Canada by the 


American Reserve Insurance Com. 
pany, which has an office in Ham. 
ilton, Ont., and also the amount of 
its assets and liabilities in this coup. 
try. Is this company regularly 
licensed here and has it a Govern. 
ment deposit for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders? 
—L. B., Welland, Ont. 
American Reserve Insurance Com. 
pany, with head office in New York 
and Canadian head office in Hamil. 
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E. D. GOODERHAM, President 


"™ Casualty Company of Canada 
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A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
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minimum rates. 


EST. 1884 








workers may provide adequately for 


The Pioneer’s only protection against natural haz- 
ards was his courage, his strength and his rifle. 





Today a modern development has come to his aid 
That development is insurance. To thousands of 
policyholders, The Portage Mutual isa solid 
“Shield of Protection” against the ever present 
threat of Fire or Windstorm. This company has 
for sixty-two years given maximum security at 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE - PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
WINNIPEG - 


FIRE and WINDSTORM 


REGINA + EDMONTON 














THE BRITISH 


FIRE, MARINE, 


AUTOMOBILE, 


AMERICA ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated in Upper Canada 1833 
CASUALTY AND AVIATION 


INSURANCE 








E. A. BROWNELL 
President of the Company 


HERBERT C. COX 


Assurance Company 


WILFRID M. COX, K.C. 


Barrister, etc. 


W. J. HASTIE 


Company 


S. H. LOGAN 


Commerce 


W. E. MEIKLE 


Chairman of the London Board, Canada Life 


Vice-President, Central Canada Loan & Savings 


Director, National Trust Company Limited 


Chairman of the Board, Canadian Bank of 


Director, Imperial Life Assurance Company 


Vice-President, Osler, Hammond & Nanton Limited 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


GEO. A. MORROW 


President, Central Canada Loan & Savings Company 
Vice-President, Canadian Bank of Commerce 


SIR GEORGE B. MORTON, O.B.E., M.C. 
Senior Resident Partner, Bird & Co. 


Calcutta, India 


W. M. O'CONNOR 


President, National Trust Company Limited 
Director, Central Canada Loan & Savings Company 


K. M. PRINGLE 


G. STUBINGTON 


Vice-President and Managing Director 
HON. LEIGHTON McCARTHY, P.C., K.C., LL.D. 
Director, Canada Life Assurance Company 
Director, The Bank of Nova Scotia 


KENNETH THOM 


HENRY J. WYATT 


GRAHAM MORROW, O.B.E. 
Director, Toronto Savings & Loan Company 
Director, Imperial Life Assurance Company 


President, Dominion Securities Corporation Limited 


General Manager ot the Company 


Director, Marine Midland Trust Co. of N.Y. 





FINANCIAL POSITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 


Assets 
$8,993,461.00 


Liabilities to the Public 
$4,755,524.00 


Capital 
$750,000.00 


Surplus above Capital 
$3,487,937.00 


Losses paid since 
organization 
$87,768,985.00 

















Head Office — TORONTO 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World 
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ton, was formed in 1926 by the amal- 
vamation of the American Fire In- 
surance Company of New York and 
the Union Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany. It has been operating in Can- 
ada under Dominion registry since 
1926. It is regularly licensed in this 
country and has a deposit of $190,000 
with the Government at Ottawa for 
the sole protection of Canadian 
policyholders. Latest Government 
figures show that at the end of 1944 
the total amount of fire insurance in 
force in the company in Canada was 
¢19.074,630, with total premiums of 
$918,133. Its total assets in Canada 
were $242,631, while its total liabili- 
ties in this country amounted to 
8107,744, showing an excess of assets 
in Canada over liabilities in Canada 
of $134,887. Its total income in Can- 
ada in 1944 was $155,248, and its to- 
tal losses and expenses incurred in 
this country were $129,903. The paid 
up capital of the company 1s $1,000, - 
000; all claims are readily collect- 
able, and the company is safe to in- 
sure with. 
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exploration work on the coastal re- 
stricted area. Work this year con- 
sisted of flying low over the area 
and when interesting conditions are 
seen, the plane lands at the nearest 
lake and a party goes in to have a 
look. This season’s work has largely 
been hunting out sections on which 


4 


‘to concentrate trenching and drill- 
} ing in 1947. 


5 Another new gold find, and one 
A vith indications of being important, 












} is reported as a result of this season’s 
>} prospecting. é 
Yon behalf of Bankfield, Lake For- 


This find was made 


tune and Towagmac Mines on a lake 
in Ontario close to the Manitoba 
boundary. Exact location of the dis. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 239 
NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND OF 


“TWENTY CENTS per share on the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been declared for 


quarter ending 31st October 1946 and that 





' same will be payable at the Bank and its 
"Branches on and after FRIDAY, the FIRST day 
“®! NOVEMBER next, to Shareholders of record 
t the close of business on 30th September 
946. The Transfer Books will not be closed 
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=== 





4 By Order of the Board 
4 S. M. WEDD 

a General Manaae- 
WAoronto 13th September, 1044 





|} KERR-ADDISON 
GOLD MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
INTERIM DIVIDEND NO. 38 


Notice is hereby given that an interim 
dividend of five cents per share has been 
declared on the issued capital stock of 
the company, payable in Canadian funds 
en Tuesday, October 29th, 1946, to 
harcholders of record at the close of 

s business on Monday, September 30th, 
1946. 
By Order of the Board. 
G. A. CAVIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Ontario, 
1946. 
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Toronto, 
Sept. 17, 











NOTICE 


hereby given that the Patriotic Assurance 
npany Limited has been granted by the 
Minion Insurance Department, Certificate of 
istry No. C1070 authorizing it to transact 
Canada the business of EARTHQUAKE IN- 
RRANCE, limited to the insurance of the same 
perty as is insured under a policy of fire 
urance of the company, in addition to the 
Sses for which it is already. registered. 
ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 
Manager. 



























NOTICE 


hereby given that the London and County 
urauc> Company Limited has been granted 
the Dominion Insurance Department, Certifi- 
of Registry No. C1069 authorizing it to 
Msact in Canada the business of EARTH- 
IAKE INSURANCE, limited to the insurance 
the same property as is insured under a 
icy of fire insurance of the company, in 
om the classes for which it is already 
stered. 























ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 
Manager. 





NOTICE 


hereby given that the Planet Assurance 
bany Limited has been granted by the 
inion Insurance Department, Certificate of 
Stry No. C1071 authorizing it to transact 
‘neda the business of EARTHQUAKE IN- 
ANCE, limited to the insurance of the same 
erty as is insured under a policy of fire 
ance of the company, in addition to the 
es for which it is already registered. 


ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 








Manager. 


covery has not yet been made known 
but it is stated to have been on a 
narrow point on a small island. - Vi- 
sible gold was apparent in a quartz 
vein cutting a carbonated greenstone 
band. Assays from 0.14 oz to 0.84 oz. 
were secured from samples of two, 
three and four feet in a section 50 
feet long where the point had been 
washed clean. Another showing, 450 
feet away, and apparently an exten- 
sion, gave an assay of 0.72 oz. Gold 
was also discovered in a shearing on 
another island 1,200 feet distant and 
all three showings appear to be in 
line. 


A re-organization of Beattie Gold 
Mines (Quebec) Ltd. is proposed to 
provide finances to permit continua- 
tion of rehabilitation work and put 
the company in a position to com- 
plete the undertaking and also ex- 
pedite exploration work to open up 
and explore more of the three-mile 
length owned along the north and 
south porphyry contacts. The di- 
rectors suggest the reduction of the 
authorized capitalization from 6,000 - 
000 shares of $1 par to 3,000,000 
shares $2 par, and then to increase 
the authorized capital to 5,000,090 
shares of $2 par. Shareholders are to 
be offered rights to buy the new $2 
par stock at $1.25 a share on a basis 
of one for two held and by agreement 
Ventures Lt, and Nipissing Mines 
will purchase stock not taken up by 
other shareholders. It is also pro- 
posed to change the name to Con- 
solidated Beattie Mines Ltd. Pre- 
sident W. B. Maxwell expects it will 
be next January before production 
commences from the main mine, and 
then it will be on a basis of from 
850 to 1,000 tons per day. There is 
an estimated tonnage in the Beattie 
Mine above the ninth level of 5,051,- 
000 tons of which 3,177,000 tons will 
be locked off in the isolated “Glory 
hole” section until the clay is taken 
out. The estimated recoverable 
value of this 3,177,000 tons or ore is 
about $11,000,000 and it is expected 
mining costs will be comparatively 
low due to it now being partially 
broken. The mill is now on a daily 
production rate of 700 to 800 tons 
and it is expected this can be main- 
tained until production can be ob- 
tained. from the Beattie. 

With an impressive ore potential 
the Polaris-Taku Mining Company is 
now proposing an increase in mil- 
ling capacitv to 500 tons daily within 
a year at its gold mine in the Atlin 
mining division of British Columbia. 
Further in the opinion of the con- 
sulting geologist, Dr. G. C. McCart- 
ney, it is entirely likely that within 
a short time a plant capable of treat- 
ing double the proposed amount 
would be in operation. The milling 
rate envisaged by the geologist would 
give Polaris-Taku the largest mill- 
ing rate in the province, and indica- 
tions point to its becoming one of 
British Columbia’s outstanding gold 
producers. Before suspension of 
operations in 1942 by the Congdon 
interests of Duluth, Minn. a shaft 
was sunk to a depth of 450 feet below 
the main level, above which there 
were four developed by tunnels. Be- 
fore suspension of operations re- 
serves of 354,469 tons averaging 0.343 
oz. gold per. ton were estimated. 
When the new operators, Transcon- 
tinental Resources, W. B. Milner and 
associates took over the operation 
the shaft was put down another 300 
feet and two more levels provided. 
This has now reached its objective 
and lateral work commenced. 

A consolidation of properties locat- 
ed in Eby, Teck, and Grenfell town- 
ships, Kirkland Lake area, under the 
name of Baldwin Consclidated Mines 
has just been announced. The merger 
takes in the interests of Baldwin- 
Kirkland Gold Mines, Kelmar Mines, 
Lucky Kirkland Gold Mines and other 
properties. <A firm underwriting of 
$74,500 has been made to the new 
company’s treasury. Approximately 
$300,000 has been expended by pre- 
decessor companies on exploration 
and the sinking of a two-comnartment 
shaft, with four levels established. 

ee 

With completion of a dump shaft 
from the headframe to the waste bin, 
Elder Mines will be ready to com- 
mence underground operations. Part 
of the underground equipment has 
been delivered and the balance is ex- 
pected within the next two months. 


Shares of Elder Mines, replacing the 
old listing of Elder Gold Mines, were 
posted for trading on September 3. 
The authorized capital of Elder Mines 
is 3,000,000 shares. Each two issued 
shares of Elder Gold Mines become 
one share of Elder Mines, making 
issued capital 1,925,003 and leaving 
1,074,997 in the treasury. 
e 


Two new companies were formed 
earlier in the year by Dome Ex- 
ploration (Canada) Ltd. to take over 
property interests along the Porcu- 


pine-Destor break in Garrison town- 
ship, Lightning River district, Ont- 
ario, and on what is known as New. 
field Mines an important drill hole 
discovery is reported. Conditions 
are reported to be similar to those 
in the Porcupine camp and results 
the most favorable from years of 
efforts to trace the definite exten- 
sion of the Porcupine camp east- 
ward. Underneath 50 to 300 feet of 
clay and other overburden four ore 
intersections were cut in 130 feet of 
(Continued on Page 48) 


NOTICE OF REGISTRY 


Notice is hereby given that Certificate of Regis- 
try No. C.1067 has been issued to the Standard 
Insurance Company of New York authorizing 
it to transact in Canada the business of Fire 
Insurance, Autémobile Insurance, excluding in- 
surance against liability for loss or damage to 
persons caused by an automobile or the use or 
operation thereof, Earthquake Insurance, Ex- 
plosion Insurance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, 
Hail Insurance, Impact by Vehicles Insurance, 
Inland Transportation Insurance, Personal Pro- 
perty Insurance, Real Property Insurance, 
Sprinkler Leakage Insurance, Water Damage 
Insurance and Windstorm Insurance, to the 
extent authorized by the Insurance Laws of the 
State of New York. 


Mr. T. W. Gooding, Toronto, Ontario, has been 
appointed Canadian Chief Agent. 

















Private Wire 
to 
Montreal and 
New York 








Via His Majesty’s Mail 


Many of our clients do business with us solely “via mail”. They write for 
information about a specific security and, by return mail, we send the perti- 
nent data. This enables them to coldly sum up the merits of the security 
and reach their own decision, be it to buy or sell—based upon facts. 


If you are interested in any security, ask us for particulars. 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
330 BAY STREET 


Brantford 


Hamilton 


TORONTO 


Brampton Vancouver 
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CLEARLY) 
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SALMITA NORTHWEST MINES LIMITED 


Cornell & Company, (J. W. C. Cornell, sole owner), 
73 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Canada. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please forward to me as soon as ready, Dr. 
Banfield’s latest report on the Salmita operation in the Northwest Territories, 
together with the Diamond Drill assays and other pertinent information. 
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D’J’EVER? 





ANYTHING ABOUT 


LET ME CALL THE 
ELECTRICIAN, DEAR, 
You DON'T KNOW/ 

ELECTRICITY 








FIXTURE YOURSELF... 








DJEVER POOH,POOH THE WIFE'S SUGGESTION 
THAT YOU CALL THE ELECTRICIAN AS You 
DECIDE TO FIX THAT BROKEN ELECTRIC 


“\_}! 
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THERE You ARE, 
WHATS WRONG 
WITH THAT 


AND You PUTTER AROUND WITH 
PLIERS AND ADHESIVE TAPE UNTIL 
You FINALLY GET IT FIXEO..- 























BuT WHEN You SWITCH ON THE CURRENT 
A COUPLE OF HUNDRED VOLTS HIT You 
AND EVERY FUSE INTHE HOUSE BURNS OUT 
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HAPPEN. You MIGHT 
HAVE SET THE HOUSE 
ON FIRE. I'M GOING 
To CALL AN ELECTRICIAN - 


| KNEW THAT WOULD \ 


eT 
fA dN 


oe» MAN,OH MAN, O''EVER SHEEPISHLY 
AGREE THAT HIRING A QUALIFIED 
ELECTRICIAN IS MUCH WISER AND SAFER J 







RIGHT Now 
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British Economic Help 
Eases Afghan Policy 


By ROBERT FRIARY 


After heated argument over 
eight new applications for ad- 
mission to the U.N., Afghanistan 
was one of those accepted at 
Lake Success, N.Y., the other two 
being Sweden and _ Iceland. 
Soviet-sponsored Outer Mongolia 
and Albania were rejected, as 
were Portugal, Eire and Trans- 
Jordan. 

As for centuries Afghanistan is 
still the “Crossroads to Asia” and 
the “Keys to India.” This writer 
believes that the British policy of 
a stable Afghanistan can best 
be furthered by economic as- 
sistance. 


London. 


F THE nations recently making 

application for membership in 
the U.N., by far the most interesting 
case is that of successful Afghanis- 
tan, and for several reasons. Not the 
least ic the fact that all the apply- 
ing countries proclaimed themselves 
peace-loving nations. 

While this is undoubtedly true of 
Afghanistan taking the country as a 
whole, one would not like to say so 
of every one of its 12,000,000 inhabi- 
tants! For, from the earliest times, 
the men of many of the wild tribes 
whose fastnesses are among giant 
peaks, rising in some cases to 20,000 
ive been some of the toughest 
warriors on earth. 

Far more significant than this 
Afghan characteristic, however, is 
the vital position Afghanistan holds 
in the jig-saw of countries on the 
confines of the East and the Middle 
East. Its importance has been ac- 
centuated in recent years by the poli- 
tical events in the U.S.S.R., Persia, 
India and China. From the earliest 
times Afghanistan has been the 
“Crossroads of Asia’, and to this day 
is called The Keys to India.” 


treet. 


Famous rasses 


There are found some of the fa- 
mous passes through the massive 
mountain chains of Central Asia 
the Khyber, Gomal, and Bolam— 
that have been trade routes from 
time immemorial. Through historic 
Khyber came the legions of Alexander 
the Great, and of Baber, first of the 
great Mogul Emperors, and many 
others, descending upon the plains of 
India 

There the religion of Zoroaster was 
first preached, and the Hindu Vedic 
hymns were composed. 

So that on this huge upland of a 
quarter of a million square miles 
have occurred events that profoundly 
affected the destiny of both East and 
West, and it is a melting-pot of many 
races, cultures, and religions. 

Its modern neighbors are Persia, 
India, and Soviet Russia. A Russian 
railway from Merv, in Turkestan, 
now comes down to the north-western 
corner, where lies one of the chief 
towns, Herat, and it was Russia at 
the “Gates of Herat” that was one of 
the bogeys of the 19th century. 

Alexander founded Herat on his 
conquering march to India, and this 
ancient city is often known as the 
chief Key to India, a title that has 
often proved justified. The Axis, 
anyway, realized the immense stra- 
tegic and political importance of 
Afghanistan, and were extremely ac- 
tive there. 


Fostered Trade 


The Japanese propagated their 
language and fostered trade with 
country, besides helping with devel- 
opment projects, while the Germans, 
following the usual program, sent 
technicians, teachers, engineers and 
economic experts. 

German teachers scattered about 
the land derided the British; and Ger 
man engineers, building bridges, hy- 
droelectric installations, and _ facto- 
ries, were able to vaunt the superior 





enterprise and skill of their race. 

Fortunately the Afghan Govern- 
ment showed a statesmanlike appre- 
ciation of the risks of the situation 
when war began. It assured the Bri- 
tish and Soviet Governments that its 
territory would in no circumstances 
be used as a base for intrigues or 
operations against them, and the Ax- 
is nationals were evicted. This fact 
was remembered when Afghanistan's 
U.N. membership application was be- 
ing considered. 

Those most closely in touch with 
this remote and still isolated king- 
dom are convinced that British policy 
should be based upon the fact that 
the stability of Afghanistan is a 
major British and Indian interest, 
and that it can best be furthered by 
economic assistance. Before the war, 


it has to be cunfessed, many oppor- 
tunities in this direction were missed, 
or ignored. 

At one time, not so many years 
back, such help would probably have 
been rejected, but times have 
changed. The rulers of Afghanistan 
realize that, despite their country’s 
remoteness, no longer can it be kept 
in isolation. In 1934, when Afghanis- 
tan joined the Middle East League, 
the Aga Khan said: “Times have 
been when the rulers of Afghanis- 
tan were content to keep their nation 
aloof, when even her historic and 
picturesque capital of Kabul was 
one of the world’s forbidden cities. 
Today Afghanistan has set her seal 
on a momentous change. .” 

In the past, poverty has been the 
chief cause of the periodical waves 
of fanaticism that so often led to 
long and costly campaigns against 
Afghan tribesmen. 

East and north of Kabul lie coal, 
iron, copper, and lead among other 
minerals, while crude oil has been 
found near Herat. In the fertile 
areas the climate permits of two 
harvests a year, and splendid cot- 





ton can be grown, besides sugar, rice, 
wheat, barley, and a great variety of 
fruits. 

Here, then, await tremendous op- 
portunities to help Afghanistan, 
which has already made striking ad- 
vances along the road of democratic 
government and political stability, 
even further towards peace and pros- 
perity. 


News of the Mines _ 


(Continued from Page 47) 

ore that gave values. throughout, 
The four sections are: $7.87 for 45 
feet; $6.03 for 15.7 feet; $9.53 for 93 
feet and $15.75 for 6.6 feet. Dome 
has spent about $40,000 in drilling 
through heavy overburden to secure 
the structural picture, but this is the 
first ore intersected. 











INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


NESBITT, 


& COMPANY, LIMITED 
355 St. James Street West, Montreal 


Branches in the principal cities of Canada 


THOMSON 




















CUSTOMERS OF CANADA 


LESTER B. PEARSON, O.B.E., 


Under - 


newspaper pages in the world is printed on Canadian newsprint. 
Canada has a mill capacity four times greater than any other country. 


‘‘Canadian newsprint has for long been a prime source of our economic strength. 
This strength which enabled us to accomplish so much during the war, has made it 
possible for Canada to be one of the leaders in assisting the United Nations on 


their road to recovery. 


A sure sign that this recovery is now taking place, and one of the surest guarantees 
to preserve and expand that recovery in the future, is the growth and strengthen- 


ing of a free and responsible press. 


Canadian newsprint supplies a large pro- 


portion of the world’s free press and, as a great source of strength to our economy, 
serves in a double capacity in helping to rebuild and maintain a new structure 
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Most of the world’s great newspapers are printed on Canadian paper. They include the Chunking 
Ta Kung Pao; Buenos Aires El Mundo; Melbourne Herald; Rio O Globo; London Daily Express; 
Manchester Guardian; New York Times; and the Calcutta Statesman. In fact, one of every two 


for a better world.’’ 


Secretary of State 
for External Affairs 


In newsprint paper alone, 


Canadian pulp and paper products have become ambassadors of goodwill on every continent. 
They have helped to make Canada one of the great trading nations of the world. 
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PULP AND PAPER 


INDUSTRY 
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* 82 COMPANIES, SMALL AND LARGE, WITH 108 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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